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PREFACE 


Subject matter and the terms and phrases used to express subjects are 
two very important factors in the cataloging of books. The librarian who 
attempts to answer questions in many branches of endeavor is constantly 
aware of the fertility and complexity of the English language, and soon 
comes to realize that one of the most valuable assets of his equipment is 
his knowledge of the terms by which topics may be listed and searched. It 
is this familiarity which allows one to act quickly and surely when seeking. 
information by means of catalogs and bibliographies. The task of the cata- 
loger is to analyze subject values and express them in such a way as to 
make available through subject headings every possible approach to the 
knowledge found in books. 


Scientific subject approach to printed books can only be accomplished 
by a systematic study of the terminology applied to the subject field under 
consideration. This means that the many terms which make up our ever in- 
creasing vocabularies must be classified and brought into some logical order 
to insure consistent usage. Terms not only multiply—they take on new mean- 
ings as well. Words become obsolete as fashion dictates a new nomenclature. 
Subjects in books often overlap in such a way that a new theme is created 
and must be expressed by a new name. Authors expounding new theories, 
or giving a new interpretation to an old theory, coin new words in an 
attempt to give freshness to an old subject. The librarian, and especially 
the cataloger, must be cognizant of such changes. He must become familiar 
with synonymous terms as well as with those more commonly used by the 
specialist ; and by means of references from one subject to another make it 
possible for a searcher to exhaust the resources of the library in his chosen 


field. 


This book is the result of sorting and codifying terms which have 
gradually crept into the literature of education. The vocabulary in this field 
has grown from a comparatively limited list to one so large that a guide 
such as this becomes a necessity. 

Through her study of the broad subject Education Miss Pettus has 
furnished a scientific tool which insures a systematic selection of subject 
headings while providing for the alphabetical arrangement of these headings. 
She has accomplished this by a thorough study of the whole subject field 
before selecting any of the terms under which specific subjects are to be 
listed. By distinguishing the broad headings from the more minute and 
grouping all in a logical arrangement she has given the cataloger a classified 
list of subject headings which may be used in a dictionary catalog. Through 
such an arrangement headings may be chosen comparatively, and consistency 
in the use of terms is assured. As Miss Julia Pettee, who has also given 
much study to this subject, has so truly said: 


“We cannot discuss subject headings without considering principles of 
classification. . . Subject headings, like classification, have a bewildering 
maze of relationships that must be analyzed and sorted systematically. . . 
The material as a whole has to be analyzed and the relations of various 
subject groups defined. In this process we will find that we are building a 
classed, or logical order of topics. In a classification scheme the order makes 
the logic obvious. In a dictionary catalog, instead of assigning symbols of 
notation and keeping these groups together, we name the groups then scatter 
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them far and wide in an alphabetical sequence, so that all outward appear- 
ance of logic is lost. The logic is all there, but it is concealed, like buttresses 
in a wall, in the fabric of the dictionary catalog.” * I believe that this book 
will go far in meeting the criticism frequently expressed that the dictionary 
catalog does not have a logical and systematic base. 

The definitions are an essential part of this work and will save the 
cataloger many hours of weary searching. They have an added value also 
in making it a tool which may well be put at the disposal of the users of 
the catalog, who have long needed such an auxiliary guide to insure the 
efficient use of the dictionary arrangement. Students of education, research 
wotkers and reference librarians may find the list suggestive as a syllabus 
upon which papers, bibliographies and lectures may be based. 

' Jf other fields of literature could be worked out with the same thor- 
oughness special libraries would be supplied with more scientific catalogs 
and catalogers would be assured of aids which would lessen their work, 
strengthen their confidence, and broaden their influence. 

I commend this excellent work to librarians, to catalogers and to stu- 
dents of education as a helpful and valuable tool, and I congratulate the 
compiler on the fulfillment of a task which will assist in solving many 
difficult problems. 

é Marcaret MANN 


* Pettee, Julia. The philosophy of subject headings. Special Libraries. 23:181-2. April, 1932. 
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EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION 


In making a dictionary catalog for the special library the assignment 
of satisfactory subject headings is unquestionably a difficult problem. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the field of education where the terms in use are 
numerous and steadily increasing with each new development in theory and 
practice. The situation is complicated by a lack of agreement among writers 
of educational literature who may use a single term with different meanings, 
and sometimes employ several words for the same thing, as shown by 
“grades” and “marks” indiscriminately used for estimates of the work of 
students. Frequently also a change has been made in the meaning of a term 
found in the educator’s vocabulary so that current practice fails to agree 
with well authenticated usage of a decade ago. 

The large number of normal school and teachers college libraries and 
other libraries with growing collections of books of education has made the 
selection of headings for such books an immediate problem. Obviously, in 
cataloging a collection of books on any special subject, the first requirement 
is an intimate knowledge of the subject matter. The criticism has been 
made that specialists find little use for a catalog made by one who lacks this 
special knowledge and an understanding of the research worker’s customary 
way of searching material. Certainly books of education require exact and 
specific subject headings, precisely fitted to the topic and worded in terms 
familiar to the educator. But few catalogers have a sufficient knowledge of 
the field as a whole to understand the relation of one topic to another, and 
it is easy in the pressure of the day’s work to consider the books being 
prepared at the moment as more or less detached problems. 

Aids for the assignment of subject headings in the special library are 
few. In the field of education there are two important alphabetical lists of 
terms. The Education Index is an invaluable aid in keeping abreast of the 
topics being treated in periodical literature, and has the additional advantage 
of providing the cataloger with examples illustrating the use of the subject 
headings. Another helpful tool is Miss Voegelein’s List of educational sub- 
ject headings, an inclusive list of the terms used in books, bulletins, and 
periodical articles, to the year 1928. 

An alphabetical list without definitions, however, fails to give the cata- 
loger assistance in comprehending the meanings of the terms used as subject 
headings, except in the comparatively few cases where the terms are self 
explanatory and capable of but one interpretation. Neither does it show the 
relationship of one heading to another—an important factor in selection. 
For these needs a classified aid seems the solution. Since the chief concern 
of the cataloger is with the material found in books rather than periodicals 
it is also desirable that the list be restricted to those terms that are well 
established or give indication of taking a permanent place in the field. 


Purpose of the work. The present work is an attempt to provide a 
guide for selection. A classified arrangement has been adopted, not that the 
headings will be so grouped in the catalog, but to enable the selector to see 
relationships and possible overlappings before a choice is made. 

The plan comprises the assembling in groups, the boundaries of which 
are defined, the related headings of a topic. Education lends itself well to 
division by such topics as curriculum, educational psychology, teaching 
methods, educational measurements, etc. As each topic was chosen related 
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headings were selected and brought together so that each group is complete 
within its limits. In this way the arrangement itself shows headings that 
should be connected in the catalog. When however a heading might appear 
in more than one group, references are indicated. For example, Teachers— 
Rating in the Teachers group might equally well appear in the section Tests 
and scales. To prevent the worker in the latter section from missing it a 
“See also” reference has been indicated from Tests and scales to Teachers— 
Rating. 

ic is important to note the purpose of the plan. It is not intended that 
every educational term be included. Many of these were considered and 
rejected as not sufficiently important to justify their use by the cataloger. 
In a few groups, however, headings that would not ordinarily be used in 
cataloging books have been included to define the scope of a subject. The 
Statistical methods group is an example. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SCHEME 


Groups. Each group includes the subject headings belonging to’a 
division of the broad subject Education. These divisions are such topics as 
Vocational education, Child accounting, Exceptional children, etc., on which 
sufficient material has been published to warrant both their use and their 
subdivision. The topic is usually the main heading for the group, which 
includes this and all the more specific related headings. When a heading 
included in a group is a subdivision of another heading an indention farther 
to the right makes this fact evident. A double column arrangement is used, 
with the chosen headings on the left of the page, and the “See” references 
belonging to each on the right. 

It is not to be expected that there will be general agreement as to the 
presence of a heading in one group rather than another. Many of those 
included in the Buildings group, for example, might have been given places 
elsewhere if another principle of relationship had been adopted. The “See 
also” references will connect headings that have relationships outside the 
group in which they are listed. 

Some of the groups, such as Psychology, Educational which is a part 
of Psychology, are separated from the larger topics to avoid making the 
headings in any one group too numerous. When a group becomes so un- 
wieldy that the relationships of the headings cannot easily be seen the chief 
advantage of the classified arrangement is lost. 


Definitions. The headings are supplied with definitions for which 
the authorities are cited. These should aid the reference librarian as well 
as the cataloger. Some of the definitions, chiefly for the less recent topics, 
are quoted from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of education. For psychology, Stu- 
dent’s dictionary of psychological terms, by H. B. English, was most helpful. 
The majority of the definitions, however, were found in books treating the 
topic under consideration, often in the one listed as an example of the use 
of the heading. For the literature of educational measurement C. W. Odell’s 
Glossary of 300 terms used in educational measurement and research fur- 
nished valuable aid. Other sources of definitions were the glossaries found 
in the following books: 


Davis, S. E. Teaching the elementary curriculum. 

Greene, H. A. & Jorgensen, A. N. Use and interpretation of 
elementary school tests. 

Johnston, C. H. Junior-senior high school administration. 

Lincoln, be A. & Workman, L. L. Testing and the uses of test 
results. 

Monroe, W. S., De Voss, J. C., & Kelly, F. J. Educational tests 
and measurements. 1924 edition. 
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Pressey, S. L. & Pressey, L. C. Introduction to the use of stand- 
ard tests. 

Robertson, D. A. niaeant terminology in education. Ed. Rec. 
Supp. no. 4, Jan., 1927. 

Seyfried, J. E. Principles and mechanics of research. 


Indention. Headings which are subdivisions of a larger heading are 
indented farther to the right. In some cases the subdivisions are also 
divided, and this is shown by a deeper indention. In this way a mechanical 
device aids the user in seeing relationships within the group. Coordinate 
headings have the same indention. 


References. In a column to the right of each subject heading in the 
scheme are listed the “See” references. These are terms under which the 
user of the list may look that have not been chosen as headings. To make 
the list as useful as possible the “See” references have been generously 
indicated. 

The “See also” references listed are limited to the headings that might 
have been included in either of two groups. It is suggested that the cata- 
loger make not only these, but connect in the same way all the subheadings 
within a group as they are used in the catalog. In the list the relationship 
of headings in a single group is apparent. In a dictionary catalog the head- 
ings will be arranged alphabetically and the “See also” references become 
necessary as connecting links. 


Examples of books. An example of a book or a periodical article 
illustrating the use of the subject heading follows the definition. It is 
thought that these illustrations will reinforce the definitions and make the 
scope of each subject entirely plain. 


Abbreviations. In illustrations taken from periodicals abbreviations 
follow those used in the Education Index. In the few cases where the peri- 
odical referred to is not included in the Education Index the practice of the 
author citing the reference has been followed. 


Symbols following the headings. The symbol (S) following a sub- 
ject heading means that the heading is to be divided when necessary by a 
unit of school organization: First grades, Rural schools, Universities and 
colleges, etc. An example is: Extra-curricular activities—High schools. 

The symbol (G) means that the heading may be divided by place; e.g. 
Students—France. Names of places are not included in the list. 


Numbering. Each heading has been assigned a number, beginning 
with 1, and continued as far as needed. The number appears at the right 
of the subject heading and applies not only to the selected heading but to 
its “See” references in the opposite right-hand column. When a term is 
looked for in the alphabetically arranged index at the end of the book, this 
same number found following the term serves as a guide to the location of 
a heading in the scheme. Since the heading and the “See” references have 
the same number it makes no difference what term the user of the book 
looks for in the index. 


Index. Every non-alphabetic arrangement of material makes an 
alphabetical index essential. The index here includes every term appearing 
in the scheme, both subject headings and “See” references. Each term is 
followed by its location number. 

For the user of the book who wants to know which terms are those 
used by the Library of Congress as subject headings a distinguishing mark 
has been added. An explanation of this mark will be found at the beginning 
of the index. 
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Use of the scheme. A concrete example will illustrate the use of the 
book. Assume that a collection of books in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy must be recataloged. The cataloger wishes to survey the field before 
beginning to make changes. In the groups Psychology and Psychology, 
Educational (numbers 701-799) he will find the headings, where definitions 
will assist him in the correct assignment. If the “See also” references shown 
by the indention of headings are made the subjects will be tied together 
logically. ‘‘See” references at the right of the main headings should be 
copied to guide the reader from synonyms to the chosen heading. 

Another example with a specific book may be taken to illustrate the 
process. Consider that the book to be cataloged is Army mental tests. Since 
the term ‘“‘mental tests” occurs in the title this is looked up in the index, 
where it is found followed by the number 1127. Turning to 1127 in the 
groups the heading chosen to cover this topic is found to be Jntelligence 
tests. The definition shows that Intelligence tests are tests for measuring 
general intellectual capacity, and the example given is Pintner’s /ntelligence 
testing: methods and results. The term Mental tests has not been selected 
as a heading, but it appears in the “See” reference column at the right, along 
with other synonyms, Capacity tests, Maturity tests, etc. If any one of these 
had been looked up in the index the same number, 1127, would have been 
discovered. 

Now that the heading /ntelligence tests has been located it is found to 
be in the group Tests and measurements. By looking over this group one 
will see that it includes the general subject of measurement in education and 
the different varieties of tests. The indention shows that Intelligence tests 
is a subdivision of Tests and scales, and is itself divided into Performance 
tests and Psychological tests, headings which would be used for books treat- 
ing only these varieties of the intelligence test. 

The cataloger of the book, Army mental tests will assign to it the head- 
ing Intelligence tests. He will make the “See” references designated at the 
right of the heading: Capacity tests see Intelligence tests; Maturity tests 
see Intelligence tests; etc. Then, if the headings Performance tests and 
Psychological tests have been used in his catalog, he will make a “See also” 
reference to each of these headings. 


Omissions. Names of persons and places are omitted except in the 
cases where a personal name is a part of an educational system or method 
of teaching. Names of individual schools and colleges are not included. 


Headings beginning with the words Educational and School have been 
used sparingly, although such terms are given freely in the index. The 
names of school subjects, chemistry, history, etc., have been omitted as an 
unnecessary enlargement of the scheme. These are to be used when needed. 
A table of subdivisions under school subjects has been provided at the end 
of this introductory section. 

CrypE Pettus 


TABLE OF SUBDIVISIONS 
To be used under school subjects 


Achievements, Student 
Bibliography 

Correlation with other subjects 
Courses of study 
Diagnosis 

Drill 

Examinations, questions, etc. 
History 

Lesson plans 

Motivation 

Periodicals 

Problems, exercises, etc. 
Prognosis of success 
Projects 

Psychology 

Remedial teaching 
Research 

Short courses 

Study and teaching 
Supervision 

Teacher training 
Teachers’ manuals 
Teaching aids and devices 
Teaching methods 

Tests and scales 
Textbooks 

Time allotments 

Units of work 
Workbooks 
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Subject Headings in Education 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS (G) 1 


“Comprehends the entire range of operation of 
the controlling and directive agencies, as well as 
the form of organization.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v. 2, p. 17 

(Also use Administration as a_ subdivision 
under school groups, e.g. Elementary schools— 

Administration) 

Strayer, G. D. and others. 
tional administration. 


See also Curriculum, Finance, and Manage- 
ment groups. 


Problems in educa- 


Administration of Schools—City 2 


“A generalized description of the means and 
methods for the organized control of public 
education under typical urban conditions.” P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 2, p. 17 
(Include various organization plans such as the 
six-four-four plan, etc.) 


Chancellor, W. E. Our city schools, their direc- 
tion and management. 


° 


Administration of Schools—County 3 


“A system under which the county is the unit 
for school organization and administration.” 
E. P. Cubberley, State school administration. 
p. 229 


Tink, E. L. Certain phases of county educational 
organization. 


Administration of Schools—District 4 


“An arrangement in which areas for school 
administration are distinct from and_ usually 
smaller than the counties, towns, and other local 
units, and have received from the state a sepa- 
rate corporate status and political organization.” 
Editorial H).Sch.”J; 35332, Ja.’35 

Bernard, T. B. Secondary education under di- 
ferent types of district organization. 


See also Rural schools, 871. 


Administration of Schools—State 5 


The educational organization of the state 
and its administrative functions of control and 
supervision. Adapted from FE. P. Cubberley 
and E. C. Elliott, State and county school ad- 
ministration 

Schmidt, A. W. Development of a state’s mini- 
mum educational program. 


See also State universities and colleges, 273; 
Superintendents, State, 382. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Control, School; Education and 
politics; Educational administra- 
tion; Government, School; Organ- 
ization, School; Politics and edu- 
cation; School administration; 
School management and organiza- 
tion; School organization. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


City school administration; City 
systems; Eight-four plan; Munic- 
ipal administration of ° schools; 
Seven-four plan; Seven-three-four 
plan; Six-four-four plan; Six- 
four-two plan; Six-six plan; Six- 
three-three plan. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


County administration; County 
system; County-unit plan. 

Refer from (See ref.) 
District administration; District 


system; School districts. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Departments of education, State; 
Departments of public instruction ; 


Education departments; School 
buildings—State control; State 
control of schools; State de- 


partments of education; State 
school systems; State supervi- 
sion of teaching; State supervi- 
sors. 
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Administration of Schools—Teacher Participa- 
tion 
“The degree in which the faculty share in the 
control of the institution.” E. E. Lindsay and 
E. O. Holland, College and university admin- 
istration. p. 461 
Ortman, E. J. Teacher councils, the organized 
means for securing the cooperation of all work- 
ers in the school. 


See also Teachers’ meetings, 1059. 


Articulation (Education) 7 


. “That adequate relation of part to part which 
makes for continuous forward movement. In 
terms of education, it implies such adjustments 
and. relationships between and within school 
units.as will permit each pupil to make maximum 
progress in. his school life.’ Nat. education 
assn. Dept. of superintendence, Seventh year- 
book: The articulation of the units of Amer- 
ican education. p. 4 

Jones, E. S. ed. Studies in articulation of high 
school and college. 


Bilingualism 8 


' “The use of two languages.” Funk and Wag- 


nalls, New standard dictionary 
(Include legislation) 


Weir,.G. M. Separate school question in Canada 
and related issues. 


Boards of Education (G) 9 


“The chief authority for the direct control of 
public education is a body of citizens known 
variously as the board of education, school board, 
school committee, board of school directors, 
board of school trustees, board of public educa- 
tion, board of public schools, board of inspectors, 
board of school controllers, or board of school 
commissioners.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of edu- 
Caton ive 2) pls 


Olsen, H. C. The work of boards of education. 
See also Church boards of education, 823. 


Business Administration of Schools 10 


“Administrative control over all expenditures, 
contracts, buildings, grounds, supplies, and the 
appointment and discharge of employees such as 
janitors and engineers.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v. 2, p. 21 


Engelhardt, N. L. Public school business admin- 
istration. 


See also Finance group; Reports and rec- 
ords group. 


Buying 11 
(Of school supplies and equipment) 
McClinton, J. W. Unethical practices in 


aah buying. Am. Sch. Bd. J. 85:20. Ag. 
JL. 


See also Requisitions, 814. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Teacher participation in school 
administration; Teachers’ councils. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


City boards of education; Com- 
missioners, School; County boards 
of education; Directors, School; 


District boards of education; 
Education boards; Elections, 
School; School boards; School 
committees ; School directors; 


School elections; State boards of 
education; Trustees, School. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Business management of schools; 
Business managers; Management, 
School; School property. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Purchasing. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 3 


Clerical Work 12 Refer from (See ref.) 

“Includes office routine, such as telephone, Office procedure in schools; School 
filing, stenography, record keeping, mes- clerk; School secretary; Secre- 
senger service, and such other work of the tary, School ; Stenographer, 
school as can be routinized and performed School. 


by trained clerks.” F. Engelhardt, Public 
school organization and administration. p. 134 


Reavis, W. C. Office practices in secondary 
schools. 


Contracts 13. Refer from (See ref.) 


“An agreement that contemplates as its School buildings—Contracts. 


object and results in an obligation, for the 
breach of which a suit for damages may be 
maintained in a court of law.” A. W. Bays, 
General law of contracts. p. 67 

(Include contracts for building, equipment, 
transportation of pupils, etc.) 


Henzlik, F. E. Rights and liabilities of public 
school boards under capital outlay contracts. 


See also Teachers’ contracts, 1033. 


School Buildings—Maintenance and Re- ‘Kefer from (See ref.) _ . 

pair 14 Cleaning—School buildings; Main- 
tenance—School buildings; Main- 
tenance of plant; Repairs—School 
buildings; School buildings— 
Cleaning; Upkeep—School build- 
ings; Vacuum cleaning. 


““Maintenance’ refers to the keeping of 
the school site, the building, and the equip- 
ment in as near their original state of re- 
pair as possible. Maintenance charges in- 
clude expenditures for both repairs and re- 
placements.” W. G. Reeder, The fundamen- 
tals of public school administration. p. 259 


Schwartz, H. M. Improvement in the mainte- 
nance of public school buildings. 


See also Supplies, 424. 


Janitors 15 Refer from (See ref.) é 
Building custodians; Custodians, 


“In small school systems, the janitor School: Engineer-janitors 


acts as engineer, performs all cleaning 
operations and does many minor main- 
tenance jobs. In larger schools dif- 
ferentiation of work is possible, and 
engineers, firemen, and janitors are se- 
lected.” F. Engelhardt, Public school 
organization and administration. p. 467 


Reeves, C. E. An analysis of janitor 
service in elementary schools. 


See also Janitors—Training, 1189. 


Commencements 16 Refer from (See ref.) 


: . : llege commencements; Gradua- 
“The exercises connected with the conferring Colleg } 


of degrees.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- pon 
Lonenvace p14 1 
McKown, H. C. Commencement activities. 
Baccalaureate Addresses 17. Refer from (See ref.) 
“The term ‘baccalaureate’ has come to Commencement sermons. 


stand for the sermon or religious or ethical 
address which is given to candidates for de- 
grees the first Sunday of Commencement 
week.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion. v.2, p. 142 


Hallock, G. B. F. ed. Cyclopedia of com- 
mencement sermons and baccalaureate ad- 
dresses. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Diplomas 18 
“Official document issued by college or 
university to the holder of a degree. Gener- 
ally used also in elementary and secondary 


schools.” D. A. Robertson, Standard term- 
inology in education. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4. 
ta lO2Z7e spal5 

Rogers, H. W. Fraudulent diplomas. 


Cooperative Group Plan 19 


“The main feature is the organization of 
teachers into small groups, working cooper- 


atively to obtain the maximum of integration 


in the educative experiences of the children.” 
H. F. Otto, Elementary school organization and 
administration. p. 139 

Hosic, J. F. and Hopkins, L. T. The cooperative 
group plan for the organization of elementary 
schools. 


Credits and Credit Systems (S) 20 


“‘Count’ and ‘credit’ are Americanisms; the 
words mean that a given subject has been studied 
in class so many hours a week for so many 
weeks or months; at the end of the period, a 
written examination is held.” A. Flexner, Uni- 
versities, American, English, German. p. 46 
(Include credit for outside work, summer and 
correspondence courses, and private lessons) 

Bailey, W. A. The administration of quantitative 
and qualitative credit for high school work. 
See also Extra-curricular activities—Point 
systems, 458; Home credits, 221. 


Departmental Plan 21 


“The plan by which a teacher is responsible 
for teaching a subject instead of a grade.” S. E. 
ee Teaching the elementary curriculum. 
10} OBUTE 


Kilpatrick, V. E. Departmental teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. 


Economy Plans for Education (G) Pape 


“Economy of time and effort on the part of 
both pupils and teachers.” W. N. Andersen, 
Manual for school officers. p. 76 


Teachers college. Dept. of school administration. 
Practical economies in school administration... 


A See also School year, 31; Time allotments, 


Platoon Schools 23 


“A plan of organization which provides for 
dividing the school into two groups, called 
platoons, and for such a schedule that while 
one platoon is mastering the fundamental sub- 
jects in home rooms, the other platoon is en- 
gaged with activity subjects in special rooms.” 
R, D. Case, Platoon school in America. p.9 


Hartwell, S. O. Overcrowded schools and the 
platoon plan. 


Publications (S) 24 


“School bulletins and other printed matter 
supplied by the schools to give information with 
regard to the work of the schools, costs, and 
educational needs.” F. Engelhardt, Public 
school organization and administration. p. 535 


See also Reports and records, 807; Student 
newspapers and periodicals, 483. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Group plan, Cooperative. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Advanced credits; Carnegie units; 
College credits; Evaluation of 
credits; High school credits; High 
schools—Credits; Outside work 
and credit; School credits; Trans- 
fer of students; Units of credit; 
Universities and colleges—Credits 
and credit systems. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Departmental system of teaching; 
Teaching, Departmental system of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Time saving. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Alternating plan; Companion class 
plan; Duplicate plan; Gary plan; 
Platoon plan; Rotary plan; Work- 
study-play plan. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College publications; School pub- 
lications; Universities and _ col- 
leges—P ublications. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 


Bulletins (S) 25 


“Circulars of information concerning a 
college or school.” American council on 


education, American universities and _ col- 
leges. 2d ed. 1932. p. 12 
Kilby, C. S. College bulletins. J. Higher Ed. 


4:54-8. F. 733. 
Hiatt, L. R. Daily bulletin in school com- 


munication. Sch. Executives M. 50:287-8. 
IRE Mave 
Catalogs (S) 26 


“Contains the register of students for the 
preceding year and the announcement of 
courses, their content, value in terms of 
semester hours and names of instructors.” 
American council on education, American 
universities and colleges. 2d ed. 1932. p.11 


Ward, H. P. The American college cata- 
logue. 


Manuals and Handbooks (S) 27 


“The primary purpose of the handbook is 
to put into consolidated written form the 
established routine of the school.” J. S. 
Thomas, Preparation of a teachers’ hand- 
book. Ed. Meth. 12:360. Mr. ’33 


_ (Also use Teachers’ manuals as a sub- 
division under school subjects) 


Oklahoma. Dept. of education. Handbook for 
county and city superintendents of schools. 


University Presses 28 


“A department of a university established 
for the publication of books and_ periodi- 
cals.’ P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.5, p. 667 


Emig, E. J. Survey of university presses. 
Scireand (Socy 33°572-4) Ap. 25. ’31, 


Rules and Regulations 29 


“Prepared instructions formulated for the ex- 
press purpose of providing a guide and reduc- 
ing misunderstandings.” F. Engelhardt, Public 
school organization and administration. p.95 
(Include admission to classes, change of studies, 
withdrawals, absences, etc.) 


(Also use as a subdivision under groups of 
schools, e.g. Universities and colleges—Rules 
and regulations) 


Alabama. Division of secondary education. Rules 
and regulations for public high schools. 


School Children—Transportation 30 


“The conveyance of children to school, re- 
cently undertaken as a school enterprise.” F. 
Engelhardt, Public school organization and ad- 
ministration. p. 370 


Jones, R. L. State and local administration of 
school transportation. 


SCHOOLS | 5 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College bulletins; School bulle- 
tins; Universities and colleges— 
Bulletins. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College catalogs; School catalogs; 
Universities and colleges—Cata- 
logs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Handbooks; Teachers’ handbooks; 
Teachers’ manuals. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Regulations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Buses, School; Pupil transporta- 
tion; Rural school transportation ; 
School buses; School transporta- 
tion; Transportation of pupils. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


School Year 31 


“The academic calendar; the beginning and 
ending of the academic year, and its division 
into two semesters, three sessions, or four 
quarters.” American council on education, Amer- 
ican universities and colleges. 2d ed. 1932. p.23 


U.S. Office of education. . . School year and vaca- 
tions in different countries. [mimeographed] 


See also Quarter and semester plans, 50. 


All Year Schools 32 


“Applied to school systems which operate 
the complete program or curriculum through- 
out the calendar year.” E. N. Lane, The 
all-year school, its origin and development. 
Nation’s Schools. 9:49-52. Mr. 732 
(Not to be confused with the four-quarter 
plan, in which a nine-or-ten-month academic 
year is followed by a summer school) 

Farrand, W. and O’Shea, M. V. The all-year 
schools of Newark, New Jersey. 


Summer Schools (S) (G) 33 


“Summer work in public elementary and 
high schools.” C. W. Odell, Summer work 
in public schools. p. 30 
(Include summer sessions of universities 
and colleges) 

Bush, R. H. Status of the summer schools in 
the secondary schools of Illinois. 


Vacations 34 


The period when school is closed for 
several weeks during the summer. Adapted 
from M. J. Nelson, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p.5 

Nelson, M. J. Differences in the achievement 
of elementary school pupils before and after 
the summer vacation. 


Self-Government (In Education) (S) (G) 35 


“Two meanings are common: pupil sharing 
of, cooperation with, or participation in the 
management of school affairs; the actual gov- 
erning of pupils by themselves.” R. G. Drewry, 
Pupil participation in high school control. p. 1 


Vineyard, J. J. and Poole, C. F. Student par- 
ticipation in school government. 


Standards (Education) 36 


“A level of achievement arbitrarily set as a 
goal or desired minimum accomplishment.” E. A. 
Lincoln and L. L. Workman, Testing and the 
uses of test results. p. 300 

(Also use Standards as a subdivision under 

groups of schools; e.g. High schools—Standards) 

Mort, P. R. and Hilleboe, G. L. Rating scale for 
elementary school organization. 


See also Health standards, 549; 
buildings—Standards, 95. 


School 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Calendars—Universities and _ col- 
leges; College year; Continuous 
sessions—Universities and _ col- 
leges; Four-quarter plan; Length 
of term; School session; School 
term; Session—Length; Term— 
Length; Universities and colleges 
—Continuous sessions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Continuous sessions; Year-round 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Summer sessions; University sum- 
mer schools; Vacation schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


School vacations; Summer vaca- 
tions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Administration of schools—Stu- 
dent participation; Government, 
Student; ‘Honor system; Merit 
systems, Students’; Prefects; Pupil 
participation in school govern- 


ment; Pupil self-government; Stu- 


dent councils; Student govern- 
ment; Student participation in 
school administration; Student 


self-government. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Accrediting; Education—Standard- 
ization; Educational standards; 
Rating. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 


Supervision and Supervisors (S) (G) 37 


“The immediate aim of supervision is the ‘im- 
provement of the teaching act’; its final aim is 
teacher growth.” A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, 
The supervision of instruction. p. 17 

(Also use Supervision as a subdivision un- 
der school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic—Supervi- 
sion) 

Gist, A. S. The administration of supervision. 
Barr, A. S. An analysis of the duties and func- 
tions of instructional supervisors. 


See also Critic teachers, 1047. 


Heads of Departments 38 


“A department is an organized group of 
courses within a particular subject field.” 
G. A. Rice and others, The administration 
of public high schools through their per- 
sonnel. p. 352 


(Also use Departments as a subdivision 
under school groups; e.g. High schools—De- 
partments) 


Englar, M. T. Function of the department 
head. Baltimore B. of Ed. 9:134-5. F. 731. 


Special Supervisors 39 


“Those who direct the teaching of one or 
more special subjects, such as music, draw- 
ing, manual arts, etc.’ L. S. Greene, in 
book used as illustration. p.9 

_ (Also use Art supervisors, Music super- 
visors, etc.) 

Greene, L. S. Supervision of the special sub- 
jects with special application to the supervi- 
sion of manual and industrial arts. 


Textbooks (S) (G) 40 


“A systematized arrangement of a subject so 
that its formal study may proceed in an orderly 
sequence.” A. L. Hall-Quest, The textbook. 
p. 44 
(Include standards and selection) 

(Also use Textbooks as a subdivision under 
school subjects, e.g. Avrithmetic—Textbooks) 
Jensen, F. A. Current procedure in selecting text- 

books. 


Textbooks, Free (G) 41 


“Textbooks furnished free of charge to 
pupils.” H. J. Otto, Elementary school 
organization and administration. p. 83 


Hood, W. R. Free textbooks for public- 
school pupils. 


Universities and Colleges—Administration 42 


(Include the various fields of fiscal, academic, 
and personnel administration) 

(Also use the subdivision Administration 
under groups of colleges and under names of 
specific institutions, e.g. Junior colleges—Admin- 
istration; Normal schools and teachers colleges— 
Administration; Yale  university—Admimistra- 
tion) 

Kirkpatrick, J. E. Academic organization and con- 
trol. 


SCHOOLS 7 


Refer from (See ref.) ~ 
Class visitations; Classroom visi- 
tation; Inspection of schools; In- 
spectors; School inspection; School 
supervision; Supervisors; Teach- 
ers—Supervision; ‘Teaching—Sup- 
ervision; Visitations, Class. 


Refer from (See ref.) — 


Department heads. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Subject supervision. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Rating of textbooks; School 
books; Textbook commissions; 
Textbooks—Rating; Textbooks— 
Score cards; Textbooks—Selec- 
tion; Uniform textbooks. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Free textbooks. 


Refer from (See ref.) -. 
Administration of colleges; Busi- 
ness administration—Universities 
and colleges; College administra- 
tion; University administration. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


College Bookstores 43 


“A supplementary business enterprise of 
the college in which the profit motive is 
entirely secondary.” J. D. Russell, Eff- 
ciency in college management. p. 77 

Biddle, W. G. University bookstore on the 
campus. (Jn Assn. of governing boards 
of state universities and allied institutions. 
Proceedings, 1933. p. 46-52 


Degrees, Academic (G) 44 


“The official recognition bestowed by a 
university that a certain step or grade 
has been attained in a branch of learn- 
ing.’ P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion. v. 2, p. 284 
(Include bachelors,’ masters’ and doctors’ 
degrees. Also use Degrees, Doctors’ de- 
grees, etc., as subdivisions under names of 
institutions, e.g. Harvard university—De- 
grees) 

Haycraft, F. W. Degrees and hoods of the 
world’s universities and colleges. 


Degrees, Honorary 45 


“Degrees conferred as a sign of 
honor as distinguished from those 
obtained by examination.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 2, 
p. 286 

Smith, C. F. Honorary degrees as con- 
ferred in American colleges. 


Dissertations, Academic 46 


“An organized piece of research work 
presented in written or printed form as 
a requirement for an advanced degree.” 
American council on education, American 
universities and colleges. 2d ed. 1932. p. 48 


Morrow, P. R. Guide to thesis writing. 


Enrollment—Universities and Colleges 47 


“Number of different students enrolled, 
or entered, on school registers during any 
given year; or, in other words, the entire 
number of different students who have 
attended at any time during the year.” 
Nat. education assn. 1892. p. 737 

Andrews, B. F. comp. Registration and 
student records for smaller colleges. 


Insignia 48 
_“Typical and characteristic marks or 
signs by which anything is distinguished.” 
Webster’s New international dictionary. 
(Include college colors) 


Beaulah, G. K. Scholastic arms; the arms, 
crests or badges used by 400 schools, 
colleges and universities. 


Seals (Numismatics) 49 


“A device used to furnish a mark 
of attestation to important docu- 
ments.” J. E. Cussans, Handbook of 
heraldry. p. 259 

Morison, S. E. Harvard seals and 
arms. Harv. Grad. M. 42:1-15. S. ’33. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bookstores—Universities and col- 
leges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academic degrees; College de- 
grees; Doctors’ degrees; External 
degrees; Graduate degrees; Mas- 
ters’ degrees; Ph. D. degrees; Uni- 
versity degrees. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Honorary degrees. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academic dissertations; Doctoral 
dissertations; Programs, Academ- 
ic; Theses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Registration—Universities and col- 
leges; Universities and colleges— 
Enrollment; Universities and col- 
leges—Registration. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College colors; Colors, College; 
Universities and colleges—lInsignia. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 9 


Quarter and Semester Plans 50 Refer from (See ref.) 
Semester and quarter plans; 


“Division of the academic year into Porm School 
; 5 


three sessions—four ‘quarters’ when the 
summer session is included—or two 
‘semesters, the first ending Feb. 1.” 
American council on education, American 
pele and colleges. 2d ed. 1932. 
p. 23 


Cowley, W. H. Study of the relative merits 
of the quarter and semester systems. 


Registrars 51 Refer from (See ref.) 


2 : f College registrars. 
“The registrar is the academic book- 2 : 


keeper. It is his duty to record student 
grades, to prepare statements showing the 
status of each student, and to issue the 
academic recommendations for degrees.” 
EE. Lindsay and°E) ©: Holland; .Col- 
lege and university administration. p. 25 


O’Rear, F. B. Duties of the registrar. 


Trustees—Universities and Colleges 52 Refer from (See ref.) 
te ; = : . Boards of regents; College trus- 
The extra-university bodies to which : ; ; 
the centralized authority of the college ee ee 
or university is responsible.” E. E. Lind- le aa Meson x Beis 
say and E. O. Holland, College and uni- 8 Bs 8g ; 


versity administration. p.7 

Ashbrook, W. A. Organization and activi- 
ties of Boards which control institutions 
of higher learning. Unpublished disser- 
tation. Ohio State university, 1930. 


Universities and Colleges—Entrance Re- Refer from (See ref.) 


quirements (G) 53 Admission requirements; Certifi- 
peeversqine (moral yphyeical, and in) | Cie plan (of admission; | College 
tellectual requirements deemed prerequisite i Z ae Cotpcsene ari 2S ieaea pee 
for enrollment as a student.” P. Monroe, he nice awe: Universi et 
Cyclopedia of education. y.2, p. 97 aminations—Universities and col- 
i Lhe. leges; Entrance requirements; 

(Also use Entrance requirements as 


Sete Preparation for college; Selection 
a subdivision under other groups of of students; Student selection; 
schools, e.g. High schools—Entrance  re- Universities | and colleges—En- 
quirements; and under names of specific trance examinations. 

institutions, e.g. Yale university—Entrance 
requirements ) 


Smith, F. O. A rational basis for deter- 
mining fitness for college entrance. 


Universities and Colleges—Graduation Re- Refer from (See ref.) 
quirements 54 Graduation requirements. 


“The quantitative requirement in hours 
of credit and the further scholastic quali- 
tative requirements adapted by each in- 
stitution to its conditions.” American 
council on education, American univer- 
sities and colleges. 2d ed. 1932. p.9 


(Also use Graduation requirements 
as a subdivision under other groups of 
schools, e.g. High schools—Graduation re- 
quirements ) 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION (G) 56 Refer from (See ref.) | 
“The process of learning, on the initiative of the hele Barrie ean ae 
individual, seriously and consecutively undertaken Fetes dacthat , , 


as a supplement to some primary occupation.” 
F. Keppel, quoted in American assn. for adult 
education, Hdbk. of adult education in the U.S. 
1934. p. 255 

See also Libraries group; Radio in education, 
1096; Social settlements, 929; Societies group; 
Summer schools, 33. 
Lindeman, E. C. Meaning of adult education. 


Alumni Education , 57. Refer from (See ret.) } 
“An educational venture conducted by colleges Alumni institutes; Alumni univer- 


and universities for their alumni; plans for con- ee 
tinuing intellectual interests begun in college.” 
Cc. A. Whipple, Adult education. p. 11 
Stone, F. F. and Charters, J. A. Alumni interest 
in continuing education. 
Books and Reading 58 Refer from (See ref.) 


Libraries—Readers’ advisory serv- 


us fo orks on reading for the sake of ; ; 
Use for works 8 ice; Readers’ advisers; Reading 


information, culture, ete.” L. C. Subject head- 


ings, under Reading circles. 
Becker, Mrs. M. (L.) Adventures in reading. 
See also Book clubs, 889; Books and read- 
ing—Students, 478. 
Book Lists (S) 59 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Intended primarily to direct attention to Reading lists. 


certain books: new books, books on a defi- 
nite subject, or books by one author.” 
American library assn. Libraries and adult 
education. p. 31 


(For school lists use subdivisions Ele- 
mentary schools, High schools, etc. Also 
use the form division Bibliography under 
subjects, e.g. History—Bibliography) 

New York university. Reading list on forums 
and group discussions. (Research bulletin 
no. 2) 


Reading Courses 60 


“The term ‘reading course, as distinct 
from a ‘book list,’ is used for a group of 
two to ten books, each of which supple- 
ments the others in making up a whole. No 
two books in the group contain the same 
material, nor are they written from the 
same point of view.’ Buffalo public library, 
Education through reading, 1924. p.3 


Oregon. Dept. of education. Reading circle 
course for the teachers of Oregon. 


Reading Preferences 61 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The kinds of books, magazines and other Reading interests. 


materials that people like to read.” W. S. 
Gray and R. Munroe, The reading interests 
and habits of adults. p. 105 


Waples, D. and Tyler, R. W. What people 
want to read about. 
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Chautauquas 62 


“The modern chautauqua has two distinct 
manifestations: the institution on Lake Chau- 
tauqua in New York State; a large number of 
traveling and circuit chautauquas offering pro- 
grams of music, lectures, and ‘entertainments.’ ” 
J. S. Noffsinger, Correspondence schools, ly- 
ceums, chautauquas. p. 119, 129 


Hurlburt, J. L. The story of Chautauqua. 


Concerts (G) 63 


“A gathering of musicians for the performance 
of music for the entertainment of an audience. 
Also applied to the program for such a per- 
formance.” W. S. Pratt, ed. New encyclopedia 
ae and musicians. New and rev. ed. 1929. 
D. 


Correspondence Schools and Courses 64 


“Formally organized teaching by _correspond- 
ence, or instruction by mail.” R. R. Price, in 
Kent, Higher education in America. p. 384 


(Include the correspondence study departments 
of colleges and universities) 


Bittner, W. S. University teaching by mail; a 
survey of correspondence instruction conducted 
by American universities. 


Evening Schools (G) 65 


“Schools of various kinds, public and private, 
in which instruction is given to those who are 
prevented from attending day schools by the 
necessity of earning a livelihood.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. y.2, p. 521 


Friese, J. F. The cosmopolitan evening school. 


Immigrants in the U. S.—Education 66 


“Concerned mainly with the teaching of Eng- 
lish and preparing candidates for American 
citizenship for their naturalization examination.” 
C. A. Whipple, Adult education. p. 35 


Sharlip, W. and Owens, A. A. Adult immigrant 
education. 


See also Libraries and foreign population, 
623; School children, Non-English speaking, 213. 


Americanization 67 


“The molding and shaping of the ideas of 
foreign-born men as to what America stands 
for, the training of them in the operation 
of democratic institutions and the inform- 
ing of them as to the history of the coun- 
try.” P. Roberts, The problem of Ameri- 
canization. p.28 


- Bogardus, E. S. Essentials of Americaniza- 
tion. : 


English Language—Textbooks for Foreign- 
ers 6 


U.S. Bureau of naturalization. Teaching our 
language to beginners. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Moonlight schools; Night schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Aliens—Education; Foreigners in 
the U.S.—Education; Immigrant 
education; United States—Foreign 
population—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
English for foreigners. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


Basic English 69 


“A careful and systematic selection of 
of 850 English words which will cover 
the needs of everyday life. For two 
chief purposes: to serve as an interna- 
tional auxiliary language, and to pro- 
vide a rational introduction to the lan- 
guage for both foreigners and English- 
speaking peoples.” C. K. Ogden, in 
book used as illustration. p.3, 4 


Ogden, C. K. The system of basic Eng- 
lish. 


Lectures and Lecturing 70 


“The lecture has become a commercialized 
institution with lecture bureaus supplying speak- 
ers. Include single lectures and courses of con- 
secutive lectures.” American library assn. Li- 
braries and adult education. p. 180 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. A lecture on lectures. 
See also Lecture method, 1089. 


Lyceums 71 


“A commercial arrangement between a spon- 
soring organization in a town and a_ booking 
agency in a metropolitan center for the furnish- 
ing of lectures and amusements.” American 
assn. for adult education. Hdbk. of adult edu- 
cation in the U.S. 1934. p.98 


Hayes, C. B. The American lyceum; its history 
and its contribution to education. 


Museums (G) 72 


“Include the enlarged educational role of the 
museum, lectures, gallery talks, guidance for 
the visitor, publications for the layman, loan 
collections, as well as formal classes.” N. Peffer, 
New schools for older students. p. 187 


(Also use special kinds of museums, e.g. 
Historical museums, Industrial museums, etc., 
and subdivision Galleries and museums under 
names of cities, e.g. London—Galleries and mu- 
seums. Also use names of specific institutions.) 


Kenyon, Sir F. G. Museums and national life. 


See also Museums—Equipment and supplies, 
407; Museums, School, 1106; Museums and 
schools, 227. 


Art Galleries and Museums 73 
(Also use names of specific institutions) 


Jackson, M. T. The museum; a manual of 
the housing and care of art collections. 


Educational Exhibits, Traveling 74 


“Traveling exhibits of photographs, 
lantern slides, color prints, etc., furnished 
as an extension service of museums.” 
American library assn. Libraries and 
adult education. p. 208. 


Routzahn, Mrs. M. B. (S.) Traveling pub- 
licity campaigns. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Chalk-talks, 


Refer from (See ref.) 
American lyceum. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Art museums; Galleries; Mu- 


seums, Art. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Museums, Traveling; 
educational exhibits. 


Traveling 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Open-Forums fe 


“An assembly of people for the purpose of 
discussing matters of public interest under the 
guidance of acknowledged leaders, with full op- 
portunity for participation by the audience.” 
American assn. for adult education, Hdbk. of 
adult education in the U.S. 1934, p. 63 


Lurie, H. L. The challenge of the forum. 


Opportunity Schools 76 


“The aims are (1) to provide a working 
knowledge of many trades; (2) to offer op- 
portunities to men and women already in me- 
chanical, industrial and commercial pursuits to 
become more efficient workers; (3) to provide 
the fundamentals of an education for those per- 
sons who have been deprived of school ad- 
vantages in youth; (4) to give another chance 
to boys and girls who are misfits in the regular 
public schools; (5) to teach English to foreign- 
ers and prepare them for naturalization.” E. 
Griffith and W. H. Smiley, The opportunity 
school. p.9 


Swift, F. H. and Studebaker, J. W. What is this 
opportunity school? 


Parent Education 77 


“A field of research, teaching and_ service 
looking toward the better functioning of parents 
and understanding of the child in the family 
and of parent-child relationship, as well as the 
study of parent-parent, husband-wife relation- 
ships.” C. A. Whipple, Adult education. p. 41 

U.S. Office of education. Parent education oppor- 
tunities. (Bulletin 1935, no. 3) 


See also Child study, 707. 


People’s Institutes 78 


“Most institutes are organizations which bring 
to the public the men and women of the pro- 
fessional lecture platform.” American assn. for 
adult education, Hdbk. of adult education in the 
U.S. 1934. p.217 


Simpson, L. J. People who want to be educated. 
Harper’s M. 158:770-8. My. ’29. 


Rural Adult Education 79 


“Agencies and methods of helping rural 
people to continue their education beyond the 
days of schooling.” K. L. Butterfield, in book 
used as illustration. p.v 


(For education undertaken as a preliminary 
to farming, use Agricultural education, 1166) 


Landis, B. Y. and Willard, J. D. Rural adult 
education. 


Agricultural Evening Schools 80 


“A school or class established and 
maintained under public control for the 
purpose of giving instruction § supple- 
mental to the day employment of adult 
persons who have entered upon a par- 
ticular farming occupation or agricultural 
pursuit.” Federal board for vocational 
education, Agricultural education, Bulle- 
tin 13, Agricultural series, 1, Revised, 
1930. p. 26 


Fleenor, B. H. Adult education in agri- 
culture through evening schools. . 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Discussion groups; Forums; Panel 
discussions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education of parents; Parental 
education; Parents, Education of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Institutes, People’s. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Farmers—Education; Farmers’ in- 


stitutes ; 


Institutes, 


Farmers’. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


Agricultural Extension Work 81 


“Vocational agriculture promoted through 
the cooperation of the U.S. Dept. of 
agriculture and the land grant colleges; 
not connected primarily with the public- 
school system.” B. H. Fleenor, Adult 
education in agriculture. p. 11 

Smith, C. B. and Wilson, M. C. Agricul- 
tural extension system of the United 
States. 


Folk Schools (G) 82 


People’s schools which have for their 
object the enlightenment of the peasant 
and agricultural classes. Intended for 
adults they minimize techniques of teach- 
ing and make no academic requirements. 
Cultural subjects are emphasized. Adapted 
from, Ba Yo) Wandis) and) J.D Willard: 
Rural adult education. p. 161-2 


Campbell, O. Danish folk school. 


Self-Education 83 


“Education obtained by an individual’s own 
efforts without the direction of a school or other 
educational institution, or of a teacher.” P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p.320 


Sims, J. G. An outline for self education. 


Conversation 84 


“Communication by speech indulged in by 
persons who have ideas to convey.’ W. 
Harrington and M. G. Fulton, in book used 
as illustration. p. 6 


Harrington, W. L. and Fulton, M. G. Talking 
well; a book on the art of conversation. 


Travel 85 


(Include travel as an aid to education.) 


Chamberlain, C. J. Educational value of travel. 
(In Ohio state educational conference, Proceed- 
ings of the 12th annual session. p. 80-8) 


See also Travel study courses, 1102. 


University Extension (G) 86 


“The organized and systematic effort to make 
the resources of college and university facul- 
ties, libraries, laboratories, buildings, equipment 
and other facilities available for educational 
service to those who are unable to matriculate 
as regular students but must pursue higher edu- 
cation ‘as a supplement to some primary occupa- 
tion.” R. B. Price, in Kent, Higher education 
in America. p. 368 


Hall-Quest, A. L. The university afield. 
Workers’ Education (G) 87 


“An attempt on the part of organized labor 
to offer special educational service for their 
members. The purpose is to train individuals 
for leadership in labor.” C. A. Whipple, Adult 
education. p. 10 


(Also use names of labor schools and col- 
leges) 


Hansome, M. World workers’ educational move- 
ments. 


‘EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
County agent work; County exten- 
sion work; Demonstration agents; 
Demonstration work; Farm dem- 
onstration work; Farm home dem- 
onstration work; Home demon- 
stration work. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Folk high schools; People’s col- 
leges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home education; Self-culture. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Talking. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Educational extension; Extension, 
Educational; Extension, Univer- 
sity; Extra-mural courses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Labor and laboring classes—Edu- 
cation; Labor education; Labor 
schools and colleges. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Mechanics’ Institutes 88 


Associations of workingmen which sprang 
up under the rising importance of the in- 
dustrial occupations at the end of the 18th 
century. Their aim was mutual improve- 
ment, and the study of the sciences as they 
applied to industries. Adapted from P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v.4, p. 165 


Solly, H. Working men’s social clubs and 
educational institutes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Institutes, Mechanics’. 


1B 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(Group heading only) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS (S) (G) 91 


“A building devised, or appropriate for use, as 
a school.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of architec- 
ture. .. v.3, p. 422 
(Include planning, construction, and remodeling) 
Harrison, W. K. School buildings of today and 

tomorrow. 


See also Equipment group; Library architec- 
ture, 636; School buildings—Cost, 496. 


School Buildings—Codes 92 


“Schoolhouse planning standards written into 
state law.” <A. P. Hill and C. W. Bursch, in 
Modern school administration, ed. by Almack. 
p. 83 


Hart, F. W. A standard state school-housing 
code. 

School Buildings—Designs and Plans 93 

(Architects’ working drawings, blue prints, 


etc. Include floor plans.) 
New, York (State) 7 Dept 


Designs for school-houses. 


School Buildings—Sites 94 


“The location of buildings: accessibility, rela- 
tion to public highways, size and condition of 
plot, etc.” M. Ayres and others, Healthful 
schools. p. 1-11 


Dudley, L. L. The location of city school plants. 


School Buildings—Standards 95 


“Criteria describing an arrangement, specify- 
ing materials and construction, defining the re- 
sult to be attained, or a combination of all of 
these, adopted by school authorities as a matter 
of protection.” A. P. Hill and C. W. Bursch, 
ecg school administration, ed. by Almack. 
p. 


Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards 
for elementary school buildings. 


of public instruction. 


Administration Buildings 96 


“Buildings to house the administrative offices 
of an institution.” C. Z. Klauder and H. C. 
Wise, College architecture in America. p. 46 
Howard, J. G.. The college administration build- 
ing. Arch. Forum. 44:401-8. Je. ’26. 


Architects 97 


“A man charged with the preparation for a 
building, its plan and design, and with the super- 
vision of the work of the builders who actually 
put it up and finish it.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary 
of architecture. . . v.1, p. 122 

Schmidt, H. W. The _ school 
aspects of his job. 
house construction. 


architect: some 
(Jn Nat. council on school- 
Proceédings, 1934. p. 23-7) 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Alterations—School _ buildings; 
Architecture, School; Building sur- 
veys; Buildings, School; Planning, 
Educational; Plants, School; Port- 
able school buildings; Remodeling 
—School buildings; School archi- 
tecture; School building programs; 
School building surveys; School 
buildings—Remodeling; School 
buildings, Portable ; School-houses ; 


School planning; School plant; 
Schoolhouses; Surveys—School 
buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Building codes; Building regula- 
tions; Codes, Building. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Building plans; Floor plans; Plans 
—School buildings; School build- 
ings—Plans. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Location of school buildings; 
School buildings—Location; Sites 
for school buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Building scores; Building stand- 
ards; Buildings—Rating; Build- 
ings—Score cards; Buildings— 
Standards; Rating of buildings; 
School buildings—Rating; School 
buildings—Score cards; Score 
cards for buildings; Standards, 
Building. 
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Architectural Acoustics 98 


_ “The science of sound as applied to build- 
WES yok, Wits Ce Sabine, Collected papers on 
acoustics. p.3 


Watson, F. R. Acoustics of buildings. 


Auditoriums 99 


“A place for meetings having no religious 
character, for lectures and for concerts.” C. Z. 
Klauder and H. C. Wise, College architecture 
in America. p. 103 
(Include construction, location, size, stage, dress- 
ing rooms, etc.) 

Meigs, A. I. Goodhart Hall, its design and mate- 
rials. Arch. Rec. 65:104-56; 167-74. F. ’29. 


See also Assemblies, 459. 


Classrooms 100 


“The conventional classroom is designed to 
seat about forty pupils, is generally uniform as 
to size and is provided with wardrobe or cloak- 
room, blackboards, bookcase, storage space, 
teacher’s closet, bulletin board, etc.” — R. ve 
Long, in The American school and university, 
1932-33. p. 207 

(Also use Art rooms, Music rooms, Primary 

rooms, etc.) 
Brearley, H. C. Classroom architecture and class- 
room behavior. Sch. and Soc. 38:466. O. 7, 733. 
See also Home rooms, 517; Management 


group. 


Doors 101 


“A door is the filling, usually solid, of a door- 
way, so secured as to be easily opened and 
shut.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of architecture. .. 
v. 1, p. 800 


Drinking Fountains 102 


“A small jet of water, rising a few inches, 
with such low speed and regularity that one may 
drink from it without discomfort.” S. T. Dut- 
ton and D. Snedden, Administration of public 
education in the U.S. p. 206 

Brown, J. C. Study of sanitary drinking foun- 
tains. Am. Sch. Bd. J. 83:34. O 731. 


Elevators 103 


“A car or platform to convey persons or arti- 
cles up and down to the various floors of a 
building.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of architec- 
ture: ./.v. 1;.p..875 

Annett, F. A. Electric elevators, their design, 
construction, operation and maintenance. 


Fire Protection 104 


“The division of safety engineering that aims 
to protect the lives of children and the property 
of the school against fires. Include fire-fighting 
apparatus.” C. E. Reeves and H. S. Ganders, 
School building management. p. 303 


Foster, H. W. Fire protection for schools. 
See also Fire drills, 595; Insurance, Fire, 495. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Acoustics, Architectural. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Assembly rooms. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Schoolrooms. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Fire extinguishers; Fire preven- 
tion; School buildings—Fires and 
fire prevention; Schools—Fires and 
fire prevention. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


School Buildings—Fireproofing 105 


“Rendering fireproof by steel and con- 
crete construction, metal doors, window-sills 
and trim, non-inflammable floor coverings, 
and metal furniture.” M. Ayres and others, 
Healthful schools. p. 20 

Moulton, R. S. Building fire-safe schools. (Jn 


American school and university, 1932-33. 
p. 42-5 


Floors 106 


“The assemblage of pieces, as boards, planks, 
tiles, or the continuous mass of material, as 
cement, concrete, asphalt, which forms the lower 
and generally horizontal surface of the interior 
of a building or any part of a building. . .” 
R. Sturgis, Dictionary of architecture. . . v. 2, 
p. 49 
(Include floor construction, floor covering, and 
care of floors) 


McClure, A. Making floors. 


Gymnasiums 107 


“Tn a modern educational institution a special 
place devoted to physical education.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, p. 196 
(Include construction and maintenance) 


Narragansett machine co. Providence R. I. Gym- 
nasium construction. 


Laboratories 108 


“Now used generally to indicate the buildings 
or rooms set apart for conducting practical 
investigation in any of the sciences.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, p. 618 


(Also use names of the special kinds of 
laboratories, e.g. Biological laboratories, Chem- 
ical laboratories, etc.) 


Cornish, G. A. Laboratory accommodation in 


continuation and high schools and _ collegiate 
institutes. 


Laundries 109 


“A room, group of rooms, or a separate build- 
ing, where all operations incidental to washing 
and ironing clothes and linen are carried on.” 
ae Dictionary of architecture. . . v.2 
p. 


Adams, A. H. The laundry problem of schools 
and colleges. (Jn American school and univer- 
sity, 1931-32. p. 398-400 


’ 


Lighting—School Buildings 110 


“Artificial illumination of schools and _ col- 
leges.” R. L. Zahour, in The American school 
and college, 1932-33. p. 39 


Rowe, S. H. The lighting of school buildings. 


Orientation (Architecture) 111 


“The placing of any building with reference, 
or apparent reference, to any special point of 
the compass.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of archi- 
tEChUITe Maen Vso, kD 14 

Atkinson, W. The orientation of buildings; or 
Planning for sunlight. 


’ 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Fireproofing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School laundries. 


Refer from (See ref.) | 
School buildings—Lighting. 


Refer from (See ref.) LN 
School building s—Lighting; 
School buildings—Orientation. 
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Power Plants (S$) 112 


“Buildings in which steam power, water 
power, or the like, is generated, and from which 
it is conveyed for the operation of machinery 
or other purposes.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of 
architecture. . . v.3, p. 200 


Morse, F. T. Power plant engineering and de- 
sign. 


School Buildings—Heating and Ventilation 113 


“Various heating and ventilating systems used 
in buildings designed for school purposes.” P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, p. 238 
Vernon, H. M. A study of heating and ventila- 
tion in schools. 


School Buildings—Sanitation 114 


(Sanitary engineering. For treatments from 
the point of view of the administrator use 
School hygiene, 573.) 


Marble, A. P. Sanitary construction of school- 
houses. 


School Buildings—Water Supply Systems 115 


The means of supplying water to schools— 
for drinking, washing, bathing, etc. Adapted 
from M. Ayres, Healthful schools. p. 88-104 


Hinman, J. J. Water supplies for schools. 
Plumbing—School Buildings 116 


“The pipe system and apparatus used 
for the conveyance of water, sewage and 
gas.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary of archi- 
LeCtULCa nay Oe Ds LOL 


Thomas, M. W. Public school plumbing 
equipment. 


Shower Baths 117 


Baths provided with sprays arranged 
above to supply the bathers, and some 
means of carrying off the water from the 
bottom. Adapted from F. B. Dresslar, 
School hygiene. p. 99 


Rose, F. Use of shower baths in schools in 
England and on the continent. 


Swimming Pools 118 


“A swimming pool plant consists of 
the poolroom, a gallery for visitors and 
office for instructors; the service depart- 
ment, recirculation system, and the laun- 
dry for the washing and sterilizing of 
bathing suits and towels.” J. B. Nash, 
Organization and administration of play- 
grounds and recreation. p.451 


(Include construction, operation and con- 


trol) 

Scott, C. A. Essentials of swimming pool 
sanitation. 

Toilets 119 


(Include adequacy and arrangement of 
toilets, construction, distribution, fixtures, 
Sanitation, and seclusion) 


Starbuck, R. M. Schoolhouse toilets. Do- 
et Engineering.  104:328-44. Ag. 18, 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Air conditioning; Heating—School 
buildings; Heating standards; 
Temperature—School buildings; 
Ventilation—School buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Sanitation—S chool buildings ; 
Sewage disposal—School buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Lavatories; Washing  facilities— 
School buildings; Water supply 
systems—School buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School buildings—Plumbing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Baths, Shower; Showers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Natatoria. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Latrines; Privies; Toilet rooms; 
Water-closets. 


20 SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


Soundproofing 120 
“Methods used to obtain sound insulation.” 
F. R. Watson, Acoustics of buildings. p. 115 
Illinois. University. Sound-proof partitions (En- 
gineering experiment station. Bulletin no. 127) 


Staircases 121 


“The structure containing a stair, and in com- 
mon usage, a stair or series of stairs, with its 
supports, handrails, etc.” R. Sturgis, Dictionary 
of architecture. . . v. 3, p. 608 


Williams, M. Stair builder’s guide. 


Study Halls (S) 122 


“A room in which pupils assemble, go to 
assigned seats, attendance is taken and studying 
is done, under close supervision.” E. L. Cook, 
in School library experience, 2d series, comp. 
by M. Wilson. p. 140 
(Include design, construction, and management) 

Myers, G. C. Passing of the study hall. H. Sch. 
sDeachy9 234 leoiNi233: 


Universities and Colleges—Buildings 123 


(The subdivisions under School buildings 
should be understood as including colleges and 
universities) 

Larson, J. F. Architectural planning of the Amer- 
ican college. 

See also Dormitories, 995. 


Chapels 124 


“Buildings provided to serve the spirit- 
ual needs of students.” C. Z. Klauder 
and H. C. Wise, College architecture in 
America. p.93 

Rollins college. Knowles memorial chapel. 


Observatories 125 


“Establishments erected for the pur- 
pose of recording astronomical, meteor- 
ological, magnetical, seismological, or 
tidal phenomena; to be _ distinguished 
from a laboratory in which experimental 


work is the prominent feature.” R. 
Sturgis, Dictionary of architecture. . . v. 3, 
De 

Smithsonian institution. List of observa- 
tories. 

Student Union Buildings 126 


“Buildings provided for the Student 
Union, an organization for student wel- 
fare and social life at college or univer- 
sity.” C. Z,\\Klauder and H’ CC." Wise: 
College architecture in America. p. 243 


Purdue university. Purdue memorial union. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS (G) 127 


“School yards. Include landscaping and care of 
playgrounds, walks and lawns.” C. E. Reeves and 
H. S. Ganders, School building management. p. 337 
California. Dept. of: education. The landscape 

improvement of rural school grounds. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School buildings—Sound-proofing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Stairs; Stairways. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Library study halls. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Architecture, College; Buildings— 
Universities and colleges; College 
architecture; College buildings; 
Plants—Universities and colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College chapels; Universities and 
colleges—Chapels. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Union buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Grounds, School. 
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Athletic Fields 128 


“A tract of land laid out for base-ball, foot- 
ball, track and field sports, and lawn tennis, as 
a part of the equipment of an educational in- 
stitution.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.1, p. 281 
(Include size, location, surface, preparation, lay- 
out, diagramming, marking, upkeep, etc.) 

Heideman, W. H. Planning an athletic field. 
J. Health and Phys. Ed. 1:38+. N. ’30. 


College Grounds 129 Refer from (See ref.) 
(College and university grounds) Campus; Universities and colleges 


—Grounds. 
Hegemann, W. and Peets, E. The development of 
the American college campus. (Jn The Amer- 
ican Vitruvius. p. 110-31) 


Playgrounds, School 130 Refer from (See ref.) 


“School grounds set aside for the ‘playground School playgrounds. 
activities,’ primarily the ‘big-muscle’ type of 
play.” J. B. Nash, Organization and adminis- 
tration of playgrounds and recreation. p. vii 
(Include size) 
Richmond, K. C. Rural school playgrounds and 
equipment. 


STADIUMS (S) 131 Refer from (See ref.) 


: Bae, ; e Stadia. 
“A type of athletic building. The indoor stadium 


provides a covered space for such spectacular 
games as can be played and witnessed by great 
numbers within the confines of a practicable struc- 
ture; the out-door stadium encloses a playing field 
with stands for spectators.” C. Z. Klauder and 
H. C. Wise, College architecture in America. p. 232 
Huus, R. O. and Cline, D. I. Municipal, school 
and university stadia. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


CHARACTER EDUCATION (S) (G) 135 Kefer from (See ref.) 


: : Child training; Education, Char- 
“A process through which a child learns to make acter ; Pancanoe Ethical; Educa- 


wholesome social adjustments to his many per- tion, Moral</ Ethical, educations 
plexing life situations.” C. E. and E. G. Ger- Moeal education! 
mane, Character education. p.x 


Voelker, P. F. Character in the making. 


See also Guidance group; Religious educa- 
tion group; Temperance education, 597. 


Altruism 136 


“Those dispositions, tendencies, and actions 
which have the good of others as their object; 
contrasted with ‘egoism’ which has self-interest 
as its direct object.” J. Hastings, ed. Encyclo- 
paedia of religion and ethics 

Palmer, G. H. Altruism; its nature and varie- 
ties. 


Animals—Protection 137. Refer from (See ref.) 
Animals, Treatment of; Humane 


. i i h h : : : 
The prevention of cruelty to animals throug educations: Kiutdies sites ane it 


organized efforts.” R. C. McCrea, The humane 
movement. p.5 
(Include instruction of children in kindness to 
animals) 

Barrett, A.. Program of humane education. (Jn 


National education assn. Dept. of classroom 
teachers. Fifth yearbook. p. 51-3) 


Humane Societies 138 
“Many of these have a double function 
of child and animal protection.” R 


McCrea, The humane movement. p. 14 
(Also use names of societies) 
Coleman, S. H. Humane society leaders in 


America. 
Character 139 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The sum of a man’s tendencies to conduct.” Mental traits; Traits, Mental. 


D. Drake, Problems of conduct. p. 96 


“Ts to be distinguished from native disposi- 
tion or temperament, which represents the active 
tendencies, aptitudes, or tastes of the individual, 
apart from the modifications effected by the play 
of external forces and the growth of an inner 
organizing intelligence.” W. G. Everett, Moral 


values. p. 5-6 
Allers, R. The psychology of character. 
Conduct 140 


“The behavior of an individual in its ethical 
bearings.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of 
psychology 

Symonds, P. M. The nature of conduct. 
See also Behavior, 705. 


Courage 141 


“An attitude or mode of response characterized 
by comparatively calm, intentionally directed, ag- 
gressive behavior in a situation which the indi- 
vidual knows is likely to result in danger, pain, 
or other unpleasant experience.” H.C. Warren, 
ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Jordan, G. R. Courage that propels. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 23 


Duty 142 
“Literally, a debt; what is required of a man 
by the moral law.” J. M. Baldwin, ed. Dic- 
tionary of philosophy and psychology 

Prichard, H. A. Duty and interest; an inaugural 
lecture. 


Egoism 143 


“The type of conduct which is based on the 
motive of self-advantage rather than on the 
welfare of others.’ H. C. Warren, ed. Dic- 
tionary of psychology 

Schmidt, J. K. The ego and his own. 


Ethics 144 


“The science that deals with conduct, in so 
far as this is considered as right or wrong, 
good or bad.” J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, 
Ethics. p. 1 

Sherman, C. L. The moral self; an introduction 
to the science of ethics. 


Professional Ethics (G) 145 


“Customs in certain professions. which 
have become the moral obligations that must 
be assumed by those who enter the pro- 
fessions in good faith.” J. B. Davis, Voca- 
tional and moral guidance. p. 89 


Richardson, A. P. The ethics of a profession. 


Teachers, Professional Ethics for 146 


Landis, B. Y. Professional codes; a 
sociological analysis to determine appli- 
cations to the teaching profession. 


School Ethics 147 


Hutchins, W. J. Children’s code of morals 
for elementary schools. 


Friendship 148 


“A social relation between two _ individuals, 
characterized by mutual attraction and cooper- 
ation.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychol- 
Ogy 

Society for the scientific study of character. How 
children choose friends. 


Happiness 149 


“Happiness is different from a pleasure or 
from a collection of pleasures, in being an abid- 
ing consequence or result.” J. Dewey and J. H. 
Tufts, Ethics. p. 230 


Pitkin, W. B. The secret of happiness. 


Honesty 150 


“A type of behavior characterized by careful 
regard for the rights of others, esp. with re- 
spect to freedom from fraud and untruthfulness 
in gaining economic or other advantage.” H. C. 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Healy, W. Honesty; a study of the causes and 
treatment of dishonesty among children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Obligation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Egotism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Codes of ethics; Human relations; 
Morality. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Ethics, Professional. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Ethics, Teachers’. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College ethics; Ethics, Student; 
School codes; Student ethics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s friendships. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Unhappiness. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Cheating; Cribbing; Deception; 
Dishonesty; Stealing; Theft. 
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Ideals 151 
“An ideal is a trait which has become the 
object of desire.” W. W. Charters, The teach- 
ing of ideals. p. 33 
Voelker, P. F. The function of ideals in social 
education. 


Jealousy 152 
“An emotional attitude, characterized by envy 
directed toward another individual.” H. C. 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 
Myers, G. C. Jealousy and teachers of adoles- 
cents. H. Sch. Teach. 6:383-4. N. 730. 
Loyalty 153 
“The willing, practical, and thorough-going 
devotion of a person to a cause.’ J. Royce, 
in book used as illustration. p. 16-17 
Royce, J. The philosophy of loyalty. 
Optimism 154 


“That attitude of an individual toward the 
social organization or life in general, which 
emphasizes the good and is hopeful regarding 


the trend of social evolution.” H. C. Warren, 
ed. Dictionary of psychology 

Keller, H. Optimism: an essay. 

Sympathy 155 


“The realized oneness of a man with his 
fellows.” M. W. Calkins, The good man and 
the good. p. 141 


Myers, G. C. Cultivating sympathy in children. 
J. Ed. 117:186-7. Ap. 2, 734. 


Thrift Education 156 


“Instruction in matters of thrift, having usu- 
ally as a basic arrangement provision for mak- 
ing .savings deposits thru collection in the home- 
room or at a school bank.” J. B. Edmonson and 
others, Secondary school administration. p. 22 
(Include thrift and savings clubs) 


Murphey, C. Thrift through education. 


Banks, School 


(Include the different plans followed) 


American bankers association. School savings 
banking during school years of 1931-1932 
and 1932-1933. 


157 


Truthfulness and Falsehood 158 


“Truthfulness is the moral characteristic of 
habitually telling the truth”’ J. E. Walters, 
Student development. p. 49 


Slaght, W. E. A. Untruthfulness in children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Standards of conduct. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Saving and_ thrift. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Savings banks, School; School 
banks; School savings-banks. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s lies; Falsehood; Lies; 
Lying; Mythomania; Untruthful- 
ness. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING 


CHILD ACCOUNTING 


161 


“The recording of all activities, instructional 
and executive, that are necessary in the keeping 
of the essential records of the individual child 
during his school life.’ A. B. Moehlman, Child 
accounting. p. 27 


Heck, A. O. Administration of pupil personnel. 
See also Statistical methods group. 


Child Accounting—Records 162 


“Permanent and cumulative pupil records are 
the forms on which are made original entries 
of important data and subsequent additions and 
alterations, uniformly, for every child in the 
school system throughout his entire school his- 


tory.” National education association, Research 
bulletin, v. 5, no. 5: School records and reports. 
p. 245 


Fowlkes, J. G. Child accounting record forms for 
schools. 


See also Health record forms, 570. 


163 


“Age counted from date of birth; age used 
in the ordinarily understood sense.” S. E. Davis, 
Teaching the elementary curriculum. p. 508 

Strong, E. K. Change of interests with age. 


See also Growth, Physical, 543; Tests and 
measurements group. 


Attendance (S) (G) 
Problems of nonattendance and_ tardiness 
among children of school age. Adapted from 
J. L. Horn, The American elementary school. 
p. 133-64 
(Include the administration of attendance de- 
partments and bureaus in public schools) 


Emmons, F. E. City school attendance service. 


Attendance Officers (G) 165 


“School officers whose duties are not only 
to enforce the attendance law but to in- 
vestigate causes of absence and to bring 
about better adjustments between the home 
and the school.” E. P. Cubberley, Public 
school administration. Rev. and enl. ed. 
1929. p. 589 


New York (State) University. Qualifications 
of attendance officers. 


Age 


164 


Compulsory Education (G) 166 

School attendance made obligatory by 

state laws. Adapted from P. Monroe, Cy- 
clopedia of education. y.1, p. 287-95 


Ensign, F. C. Compulsory school attendance 
and child labor. 


School Age 167 
Include the ages at which pupils enter 
and leave school, compulsory attendance 
ages, and “census age.” Adapted from P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education 
Keesecker, W. W. Public school attendance 
ages in various states. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Pupil accounting; 
counting. 


Student ac- 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Cumulative record cards; Perma- 
nent record systems. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Chronological age; Life age. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Absence from school; Absences; 
Holding power; Nonattendance; 
Persistence in school; Retention 
in school; School attendance; 
School children—Migration; 
School children, Migratory; Tran- 
sient children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Truant officers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Attendance, Compulsory; 
tion, Compulsory. 


Educa- 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Admission age; Age, School; At- 
tendance age; Compulsory school 
age; Entrance age; School-leaving 
age. 
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Tardiness 168 
“Delinquencies in punctuality.’ W. C. 


Bagley, Classroom management. p. 78 
Smith, W. A. Causes of absence and tardi- 


ness in the Wyandotte high © school. 
(Master’s thesis, 1931. Chicago) 
Truancy 169 


“That type of nonattendance which origin- 
ates with the child, and is not materially 
induced by adults or caused by uncontrollable 
situations.” J. L. Horn, The American ele- 
mentary school. p. 416 

Irwin, E. A. Truancy. 
See also Parental schools, 941. 


Census, School (G) 170 
“The means taken to determine how many 
children of given ages live within a given dis- 
trict.” A. O. Heck, Administration of pupil 
personnel. p. 143 
(Include annual and continuous census) 


Hebb, B. Y. Value of the school census. 


Classification—Students (S) 171 


“Classification has three meanings: the plac- 
ing of children in grades, regrading, and the 
grouping of them within a grade into bright, 
average, and slow sections.” A. O. Heck, Ad- 
ministration of pupil personnel. p. 434, 453 

McCall, W. A. How to classify pupils. 


See also Curriculum—Differentiation, 240. 


Elimination (S) 172 
“Withdrawal caused by a lack of interest in 
school or the necessity or the desire to go to 
work.” W. G. Reeder, The fundamentals of 
public school administration. p. 339 
“Include transfers and losses to other educa- 
tional institutions or permanent withdrawals 
from the school district.” A. B. Moehlman, 
Child accounting. p. 62 
Roberts, M. E. Elimination from the public high 
schools of New Jersey. 


Enrollment (S) (G) 173 


“The total number of different children en- 
rolled in the district during the period in ques- 
tion.” A. O. Heck, Administration of pupil 
personnel. p. 110 

Chamberlain, L. M. and Crawford, A. B. Predic- 
tion of population and school enrollment in the 
school survey. 

See also Enrollment—Universities and col- 
leges, 47. 


Prognosis of Success (S) 174 


“A forecast of the child’s ability to do a cer- 
tain type of work or succeed in a certain sub- 
ject or course of study.” E. A. Lincoln and 
L. L. Workman, Testing and the uses of test 
results. p. 297 
_ (Also use as a subdivision under school sub- 
jects) 

U.S. Office of education. Prediction of success 
in college. (Bulletin 1934, no. 15) 


See also Aptitude tests, 1120. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Punctuality. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Enumeration, School; Population, 
School; School census; School 
enumeration; School population. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Ability grouping; Class grouping; 
Grades, Assignment to; Grouping 
by ability; Grouping, Homogene- 
ous; Homogeneous grouping; 
Placement in grades; Sectioning 
of classes; Segregation by ability; 
X-Y-Z classes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Student elimination; Withdrawals. 


/ 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Matriculation ; Membership, 
School; Registration; School en- 
rollment; School membership; 
School registration. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Achievement, Prediction of; Pre- 
diction of success; Success, Pre- 
diction of. 


CHILD), ACCOUNTING 7: 27. 


175 


“Individual progress through the grades. In- 
clude age-grade data, distributions, studies, and 
surveys.” A. B. Moehlman, Child accounting. 


Progress in School 


Nifenecker, E. A. Pupils’ progress through the 
grades. 


Acceleration (S) 176 


“Rapid progress; the completion of school 
work in less than the ordinary time.” A. O. 


Heck, Administration of pupil personnel. 
p. 341 
Lucas, I. C. Study of acceleration in the 


schools of Reading, Mass. (Master’s thesis, 
1931, Boston Univ.) 


See also Children, Gifted, 201; Students, 
Mentally superior, 991. 


Promotions—Students (S) (G) 177 


“The passage from one grade to another 
in a systematized course of study.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v.3, p. 127 


(Include annual, semi-annual, and quarterly 
promotions; also probational promotions) 


Monroe, W. S. Progress and promotion of 
pupils in certain Indiana city and rural 
schools. 


See also Curriculum—Differentiation, 


240. 


Retardation (S) (G) 178 


“The opposite of acceleration; slowness 
of progress.” <A. O. Heck, Administration 
of pupil personnel. p. 341 


Blan, L. B. Special study of the incidence of 
retardation. 


See also Children, Backward, 198. 


Failures—Students (S) 179 


“Non-acceptable work in a grade or 
course in consequence of which it must 
be repeated.” A. O. Heck, Administra- 
tion of pupil personnel. p. 352 


Percival, W. P. A study of the causes 
and subjects of school failure. 


See also Diagnostic tests, 1123. 


Probation Students 180 


“Probation is a status controlled by 
dean and faculty and representing offi- 
cial warning because of inadequate 
preparation or success in courses, or 
character or conduct.” D. A. Robertson, 
Standard terminology in education. Ed. 
Rec. ‘Supp. no: 4, Ja. 1927 


Eurich, A. C. Comparative study of pro- 
bation, average, and honor students. 
(MS. Univ. of Minnesota, 1932) 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Age-grade progress; Grade prog- 
ress; School children—Progress; 
School progress of students; Stu- 
dent progress. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Rapid promotion; 
grades; Under-age. 


Skipping of 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Conditional promotions; Flexible 
promotions; Mid-year promotions; 
Probationary promotions; Promo- 
tions, Probationary; Quarterly 
promotions; Semi-annual promo- 
tions; Subject promotions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Non-promotion; Over-age. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Non-promotions—Students; School 
failures; Students—Failures; Sub- 
ject failures. 
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Student Achievements (S) (G) 181 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Educational accomplishment shown by achieve- Achievements, Student; Educa~ 
tional achievements; Scholastic 


ment tests. For grade progress of students use : 

Progress in school, 175.) achievement; Success, Student. 
(Also use Achievements, Student, as a sub- 

division under school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic— 

Achievements, Student.) 

Herriott, M. E. Attitudes as factors of scholastic 

success. 

See also Achievement tests, 1122. 


CHILDREN 


CHILDREN (G) 185 


“Popularly applied to any age up to 15 or even 
later.” H.C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychol- 
ogy 

(For books too general in character to be 
limited to either Child study, the psychology of 
children, or Children—Care and hygiene, the 
physical care. For the part played by children 
in special fields use Children as actors, Children 
as musicians, etc.) 

Lieb, K. E. Effect of changing economic condi- 
tions upon children. 


See also Children, Exceptional group. 


Adolescents 186 


“The period of growing up that comes between 
childhood and adulthood. It is usually regarded 
as covering the years from 12 to 20, or the 
‘teen’ age.” D. A. Thom, Guiding the adoles- 
cent. p.2 


Pringle, R. W. Methods with adolescents. 


Boys 187 

(Include the boy problem, his points of 
view, etc.) 

Forbush, W. B. The boy problem. 


See also Boy scouts, 880; Problem chil- 
dren, 212; Truancy, 169. 


Girls 188 
Elliott, Mrs. G. L. Understanding the adoles- 
cent girl. 


See also Girl scouts, 887. 


Infants 189 


“Children in the earliest period of life; usually 
applied only to the first two years.” H. 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


(For the psychology of infants, use also 
Child study) 


Fiske, J. The meaning of infancy. 


Negro Children 190 


Scruggs, S. D. Effect of improvement in reading 
upon the intelligence of Negro children. 


Preschool Children 191 


Young children, from infancy up to the school 
age; approximately from two to six years of 
age. Adapted from B. T. Baldwin and L. I. 
piece The psychology of the preschool child. 
p. 3, 

Kawin, E. Children of preschool age. 
See also Preschool education, 662. 


Kindergarten Children 192 


“Children below the school age, attending 
‘Kindergarten,’ an institution for their syste- 
matic development through the organization 
of the play instinct.” P. Monroe, Cyclo- 
pedia of education. vy. 3, p. 598 

Beebe, E. L. Entering kindergarten and what 


it means to the child. Childh. Ed. 12:23-8. 
(Oy “Sb. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Puberty; Youth. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Gangs (Boys); Migrant problem; 
Transient boys. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Negro. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Nursery school; Chil- 
dren, Preschool; Nursery school 
children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Kindergarten. 
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School Children 193 


(Children attending a school) 
Richards, E. L. Origin of conduct problems in 
school children. 
See also Students group. 


School Children—Foreign Parentage 194 


(Also use names of specific nationalities ; 
e.g. Mexican children.) 

Haven, S. E. Relative effort of children of 
native vs. foreign born parents. J. Ed. 
Psychol 227523-35.1 O23 1h : 

See also School children, Non-English 
speaking, 213 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, School; Elementary 
school children; Pupils; Rural 
school children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Foreign; Foreign chil- 
dren, 


CHILDREN, EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN, EXCEPTIONAL 197 


“A general term for all types of deviation from 

the ‘average.’” P. E. Groszmann, The ex- 

ceptional child. p. vii 

Scheidemann, N. V. The psychology of excep- 
tional children. 


See also Special education group. 


Children, Backward 198 


“Children who, while not feeble-minded, are 
generally lacking in all-round mental capacity 
or ability, varying from a level practically in- 
distinguishable from high-grade feebleminded- 
ness to a level almost indistinguishable from 
normality.” J. E. W. Wallin, Education of 
handicapped children. p. 75 
“Include the temporarily backward, whose back- 
wardness is due to some cause that may be re- 
moved.” D. Kennedy-Fraser, Education of the 
backward child. p. 10 

Ayres, L. P. Laggards in our schools. 


See also Children, 


Backward—Education, 
937; Retardation, 178. 


Mirror Writing ] 199 


“Produces a result corresponding to what 
would be seen were ordinary writing held 
up in front of a mirror.” D, Kennedy-Fraser, 
Education of the backward child. p. 119 

Hildreth, G. H. Reversals in reading and 
writing. J. Ed. Psychol. 25:1-20. Ja. ’34. 


Word-Blindness 200 


“The inability to understand or to in- 
terpret the printed or written characters, 
although the subject is able to see them.” 
N. V. Schneidemann, Psychology of excep- 
tional children. p. 404 


Hinshelwood, J. Congenital word-blindness. 


Children, Gifted 201 


“Mentally superior children who test much 
above the average on a standardized intelligence 
test.” N. V. Scheidemann, Psychology of ex- 
ceptional children. p. 231 


Hollingworth, Mrs. L. (S.) Gifted children, their 
nature and nurture. 


See also Acceleration, 176; Children, Gifted 
—Education, 939. 


Delinquent Children 202 
“Youthful violators of the laws that in adults 
are commonly punished by imprisonment.” C. 


Burt, The young delinquent. p. 13-15 


Breckinridge, S. P. and Abbott, E. The delinquent 
child and the home. 


See also Delinquent children—Education, 
940; Juvenile delinquency, 757. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Abnormal children; Atypical chil- 
dren; Children, Abnormal; Chil- 
dren, Atypical; Exceptional chil- 
dren. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Backward children; Children, Re- 
tarded; Children, Subnormal; Dull 
children; Dullards; Laggards; 
Mentally retarded; Overage chil- 
dren; Repeaters; Retarded chil- 
dren; Slow children; Slow-learn- 
ing children; Special class chil- 
dren; Stupid children; Subnormal 
children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Handwriting—Reversals. 


Feeven from (See ref.) 


Accelerated children; Bright chil- 
dren; Children, Precocious; Chil- 
dren, Talented; Gifted children; 
Honor pupils; Mentally superior; 


Precocious children; Precocity; 
Superior children; Supernormal 
children; Talented _ children; 
Under-age children. 

Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Delinquent; Children, 


Incorrigible; Incorrigible children; 
Moral defectives; Unmanageable 
children. 
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Feeble-Minded 203 


“A condition of mental non-development or 
arrest, grave and permanent, which dates from 
early life, and always affects the intelligence. 
Distinguished from backwardness by the seri- 
ousness of the mental defect, and its incur- 
ability. Include all grades, namely the idiots, 
imbeciles, and morons.” J. E. W. Wallin, Edu- 
cation of handicapped children. p. 63, 73, 82-3 


Hollingworth, Mrs. L. (S.) The psychology of 
subnormal children. 


See also Feeble-minded—Education, 943. 


Epileptics 204 


“Those who suffer from a variety of con- 
ditions which in general are characterized by 
sudden ‘attacks’ involving a disturbance of 
consciousness and muscular convulsions.” 
N. V. Scheidemann, Psychology of excep- 
tional children. p. 475 


Wallin, J. E. W. The measurement of mental 
traits in normal and epileptic school children. 


Genius 205 


“Very superior mental ability, especially super- 
ior power of invention or origination of any 
kind, or of execution of some special form, 
such as music, painting, or mathematics. Also a 
person endowed with these characteristics.” 
H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Terman, L. M. Genetic studies of genius. 


Physically Handicapped 206 
“Those who are exceptional for reasons pri- 
marily physical.” J. L. Horn, Education of 
exceptional children. p. 17 
Russell Sage foundation. The handicapped child 
(blind, deaf, and crippled.) 


See also Gymnastics, Medical, 590; Physi- 
cally handicapped—Education, 945. 


Blind 207 


“Those in whom the sense of sight is 
entirely wanting or is so slight as to be of 
no substantial utility, or those in whom 
there exists little or no visual perception.” 
H. Best, The blind. p.3 


Haines, T. H. Mental measurements of the 
blind. 


Blind-Deaf 208 


Rocheleau, C. and Mack, R. Those in the 
dark silence. 


Crippled Children 209 


“Those who are handicapped because they 
lack the normal use of skeleton or skeletal 
Sane a A. Gesell, The pre-school child. 
Dp. 


Keesecker, W. W. Digest of legislation for 
crippled children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Afflicted children; Aments; Ar- 
rested development; Children, Sub- 
normal; Cretins; Defectives, Men- 
tal; Hydrocephalics; Idiots; Im- 


beciles; Mental defectives; Men- 
tally deficient; | Microcephalics; 
Mongols; Morons;  Sclerotics; 
Subnormal children. 

Refer from (See ref.) 
Prodigies, Mental; Supernormal 
children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Afflicted children; Anaemic chil- 
dren; Anemic children; Cardiac 
cases; Children, Handicapped ; De- 
fectives, Physical ; Handicapped 
children ; Physical defectives; Un- 
dernourished children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Deaf-blind. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Children, Crippled; Cripples; De- 
formity—Students; Orthopedic de- 
fectives. 
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Deaf 210 


“Those in whom the sense of hearing is 
either wholly absent, or is so slight as to 
be of no practical value.” H. Best, The 
deaf. p.3 

Wright, J. D. The little deaf child: a book 
for parents. 


Overweight Children 211 


“Include those who are 15 per cent and 
more over the weight standard for their 
height and age.” N. V. Scheidemann, Psy- 
chology of exceptional children. p. 498 

McHale, K. Comparative psychology and hy- 
giene of the overweight child. 


Problem Children 212 


“Children whose school progress is erratic 
and puzzling, whose behavior is perplexing, or 
whose personalities manifest traits that give 
cause for concern; unresponsive, repressed or 
unhappy children, sometimes serious discipline 
cases.” M. B. Sayles, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p.7 
(Include education) 

Sayles, M. B. The problem child in school. 


See also Child guidance clinics, 921; Tru- 
ancy, 169. 


School Children, Non-English Speaking 213 


“Children of normal ability who because of 
foreign birth, have not a command of the Eng- 
lish language.” E. P. Cubberley, Public school 
administration. Rev. and enl. ed. 1929. p. 463 
(Include education) 


California. Dept. of education. Guide for teach- 
ers of beginning non-English speaking children. 


Speech Defects 214 


“Slow and imperfect development of the 
power to speak articulate words.”  M. P. E. 
Groszmann, The exceptional child. p. 144 
(Include treatment of speech disorders. For 
books on the improvement of everyday speech 
use Speech education, 359) 

Swift, W. B. Speech defects in school children 
and how to treat them. 


Stammering 215 


“The spasmodic repetition of words and 
syllables.” G. L. Hilleboe, Finding and 
teaching atypical children. p. 95 


Appelt, A. Stammering and its permanent 
cure. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Deaf and dumb; _ Deaf-mutes; 
Deafened; Dumb; Hard-of-hear- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Children, Overweight; Corpulent 
children; Over-grown children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Afflicted children; Asocial  chil- 
dren; Children, Problem; Chil- 
dren, Subnormal; Children, Un- 
stable; Emotionally unstable chil- 
dren; Erratic children; Malad- 
justed students; Nervous children; 
Nervously handicapped children; 
Neurotic children; Nomadism; 
Predelinquent children; Psycho- 
pathic children; Semi-incorrigible 
children; Socially maladjusted 
children; Subnormal children; Un- 
stable children; Wanderlust. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Children, Foreign; Foreign chil- 
dren; Foreign speaking children; 


Non-English speaking children; 
Pre-primer classes; Vocabulary 
classes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Lisping; Phonetic defects; Speech 
correction classes; Speech defec- 
tives—Education; Speech disorders 
—Correction; Tongue-tied; Voice 
defects. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Dysphemia; Stuttering. 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 218 Refer from (See ref.) 
Community and teachers; Com- 


Relation of the neighborhood organization to munitysco-operations. Co-operation 


the schools and ways in which schools meet com- 


munity needs. Adapted from W. R. Smith, In- Agee a cae Noe 
troduction to educational sociology. p. 102-12 borheodtand school: School “and 
it; Spikes, L. E. Tying up the work of the school community; School-community re- 
_- with the community. lationships; Teachers and com- 
See also Publicity and reports group. munity. 
Community Centers 219 Refer from (See ref.) 


Community use of school build- 
ings; Play centers; Recreation 
centers; School buildings—Use; 
Schools as social centers; Social 


“A place where the people of a locality may 

unite in their own way for the expression and 

: ). enjoyment of whatever interests they have in 
'.y) common.” New York training school for com- 


munity workers, Announcement for 1916-17, ieee 
>. quoted in C. E. Rainwater, The play movement 
in the U. S. p. 161 
Ward, E. J. The social center. 
“'* See also Community music, 343. 
‘Home and School 220 Refer from (See ref.) 


Co-operation—School and home; 
Parents and teachers; School and 
home; Teachers and parents. 


“School contacts with the home; the rela- 
tionship of school, parent, and child.” <A. B. 
Moehlman, Public school relations. p. 149 


Moore, M. E. Parent, teacher, and school. 


Home Credits 221 Refer from (See ref.) 


“School credit for work done at home.” we ae Pape pigs Home 
W. R. Smith, Introduction to educational WOTK, 9 SCN) Cree Rane 
sociology. p. 73 


Alderman, L. R. School credit for home work. 


Home Projects 222 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Units of activity carried on at home, with Projects, Home. 
a natural setting, but under school supervi- 
sion; usually farming or home economics.” 
M. E. Branom, Project method in education. 
p. 189 
Stimson, N. W. Massachusetts home project 
plan of vocational agricultural education. 


Parent-Teacher Associations (G) 223 Refer from (See ref.) 

“The general purpose is to bring school Home a eae Beene 
and community closer together in order that pee ool each ete Se a 
through cooperative effort the public schools teachers, assoc On es 
may be more effective and the interests of SO 


the child may be better safeguarded and 
advanced.” A. B. Moehlman, Public school 
relations. p. 173 


Butterworth, J. E. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and its work. 


School Gardens 224 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Applied rather loosely to any children’s Gardeti aces 
garden designed for educational purposes, 
especially for teaching about plants and me- 
thods of gardening by the active or labor- 
atory method.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 
education. v. 3, p. 10 


Davis, K. C. School and home gardening. 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 35 


Visiting Teachers 225 


“Teachers, trained in social service, whose 
function it is to establish personal relations 
with the home; to gain information con- 
cerning the child, and to interpret child 
life to parents.” A. O. Heck, Administration 
of pupil personnel. p. 97-8 


Culbert, J. F. The visiting teacher at work. 


Libraries and Schools 226 


“The relationship of public libraries and 
schools.” L. P. Ayres, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p. 11 

(For works dealing with libraries and 
schools in countries other than the U.S., use 
country subdivision, e.g. Libraries and schools— 
France) 

Ayres, L. P. The public library and the public 
school. 

See also Libraries—Branches, delivery sta- 
tions, etc. 639. 


Museums and Schools 227 


“Museum service to schools, including collec- 
tions for direct instructional use, lecture courses, 
talks in exhibition halls, and loans of lantern 
slides.” E. E. Lowe, Report on American mu- 
seum work. p. 26 


Sherwood, G. H. American museum in school 
service. Am. Childh. 14:5-8. Mr. ’29, 


See also Museums, School, 1106. 
Museums, Children’s (G) 228 


(Also use names of specific museums) 


Quennell, C. H. B. Museum for boys and 
girls. New Era. 11:90. Ap. ’30. 


Playgrounds (G) 229 


“Public places secured and equipped for chil- 
dren’s play.” E. A. Rice, Brief history of 
physical education. p. 257 


Nash, J. B. Organization and administration of 
playgrounds and recreation. 


See also Playgrounds, School, 130; Play- 
grounds—Equipment and supplies, 412. 


Play Directors 230 


“The teacher or director of playground 
work.” H. S. Curtis, Education through 
play. p. 326 


(Include training) 


Playground and recreation association of 
America, A normal course in play. 


See also Physical directors, 390. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home teachers; Teachers, Visit- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Public libraries and schools; Pub- 
lic schools and libraries; Schools 
and libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Schools and museums. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s museums. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Municipal playgrounds; Play 
areas; Play centers; Playing fields; 
Public playgrounds. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Play teachers; Playground direc- 
tors; Playground supervisors; Rec- 
reation—Leadership. 


CURRICULUM (G) 


CURRICULUM 


234 


“The totality of subject matter, activities, and 
experiences which constitute a pupil’s school life.” 
National society for the study of education, 29th 
yearbook. p. 65 

(Also use. subdivision Curricula under units 
of school organization, e.g. High schools—Cur- 
ricula) 

(For construction of the curriculum use Cur- 
riculum making) 

Hopkins, L. T. Curriculum principles and prac- 
tices. 


See also Extra-curricular activities group. 


Classical Education 235 


“Education called classical from the predom- 
inance of Latin and Greek.” J. Dewey, The 
way out of educational confusion. p. 10 


(Use for works dealing with classical edu- 
cation in general, its history, its value as com- 
pared with the study of science, etc.) 


Conference on classical studies in liberal education, 
Princeton, N. J. 1917. Value of the classics. 


Correlation of School Subjects 236 


“Organization of the content of two or more 
subjects so that attention is drawn to their 
interrelationships.” E. Davis, Teaching the 
elementary curriculum. p. 509 


(Also use Correlation with other subjects as 
a subdivision under school subjects; e.g. Arith- 
metic—Correlation with other subjects) 


Lane, C. H. Correlating agriculture with the 
public school subjects in the southern states. 


See also Orientation courses, 520; Teaching 


—Methods, 1075. 
Courses of Study (S) (G) 237 
“The material, usually in pamphlet form, 


which sets forth for the teacher such items as 
the objectives and content of a given subject 
and the activities and books to be used to ac- 
complish desired results.” National society for 
the study of education, 29th yearbook. p. 65 


study as a_sub- 
e.g. Spelling— 


(Also use Courses of 
division under school subjects; 
Courses of study) 


Monroe, W. S. Making a course of study. 
Curriculum Making (S) (G) 238 


“The technique of curriculum construction and 
revision.” H. Harap, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p. v1 


Harap, H. The technique of curriculum making. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education—Curricula; Instruction- 
al materials; Materials of instruc- 


tion; Program of studies; Schools 
—Curricula. 
Refer from (See ref.) 
Education, Classical; Humanities. 
Refer from (See ref.) 
Fusion of school subjects; In- 
tegrated curriculum; Integration 
of studies; Isolation; Subject- 
fusion. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
State courses of study; Subject- 
matter. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curriculum—Construction ; Cur- 
riculum construction; Grade place- 
ment of material; Minimum essen- 
tials; Placement of materials. 


CURRICULUM 


Activity Analysis 239 


“A technique developed by Bobbitt, 
which seeks to base the selection of the 
content of the curriculum on a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the activities performed by 
adults.” H. L. Caswell and D. S. Camp- 
bell, Curriculum development. p. 258 


Williams, L. A. Analysis techniques in cur- 
riculum-making. School Review. v. 41, no. 6. 
Je. 733. 


See also Job analysis, 1184. 


Curriculum—Differentiation 240 


“Procedure which modifies the school ex- 
periences for different individuals or groups 
of individuals.” H. Harap, Technique of 
curriculum making. p. 221 


Gt. Britain. Board of education. Report of the 
Consultative committee on differentiation of 
the curriculum for boys and girls respec- 
tively in public schools. 


See also Classification—Students, 171; 
Promotions—Students, 177. 


Time Allotments 241 


“How school time is distributed; the 
amount of time devoted to the different 
subjects.” H. J. Otto, Elementary school 
organization and administration. p.275 


Kyte, G. C. A study of time allotments in 
the elementary school subjects. 


See also Schedules, School, 656. 


Elective System (S) (G) 242 


“The plan of administering the choice of sub- 
jects and courses whereby each student may re- 
ceive guidance but may not be restricted in his 
selection.” C. H. Johnston, Junior-senior high 
school administration. p. 80 

Phillips, D. E. The elective system in American 
education. 


See also Required subjects, 247. 


Expressive Subjects 243 


“Those subjects which call for a large amount 
of self-expression or action; e.g. music, drawing, 
etc.’ P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 2, 


p. 559 


Bradshaw, C. R. Expression subjects in a Michi- 
gan high school. Sch. and Soc. 21:205. F. 14, ’25. 


Fundamentals 244 


“A term applied by popular usage to those 
school subjects which give a command over the 
written or printed expression of knowledge. 
There is a tendency to include subjects which 
provide fundamental facts, as well as_ those 
which give mastery over the fundamental forms 
and symbols of writing and printing.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 2, p. 724-5 


RY 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Analysis techniques; Functional 
analysis (in education). 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Adjustments to individual differ- 
ences; Baltimore plan; Cambridge 
plan; Differentiated curriculum; 
Individual differences—A djust- 
ments; Mannheim plan; Parallel- 
course plans; Portland plan; Santa 
Barbara plan; Three-track plans; 
Two-track plans. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Budgets, Time; Time budgets. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curriculum—Variables; Electives; 
Optional subjects; Variables in the 
curriculum. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Expression subjects. 
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Content Subjects 245 


“Subjects that are studied for their own 
immediate information, enjoyment and use, 
as history and literature.” S. E. Davis, 
Teaching the elementary curriculum. p. 509 


Formal Subjects 246 


“Activities or school subjects which con- 
sider the means of expression rather than 
meaning or content.” S. E. Davis, Teach- 
ing the elementary curriculum. p. 512 


Western Reserve university. School of educa- 
tion. Curriculum laboratory. Functional 
organization of formal subjects. 


Required Subjects 247 


“Constants; to be taken by all or nearly all 
students.” W. H. Burton, Introduction to edu- 
cation. p. 439 


Class, E. C._ Prescription and election in ele- 
mentary school teacher training curricula in 
state teachers colleges. 


Units of Work 248 


“An organized portion of subject matter which 
the pupil acquires as a related whole. Such a 
unit may be within a traditional school subject 
or it may be a unit of experience which tran- 
scends school subject lines.” S. E. Davis, Teach- 
ing the elementary curriculum. p. 523 


(Also use Units of work as a subdivision 
under school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic—Umits of 
work) 


Bruner, H. B. The place of units in course of 
study construction. 


Universities and Colleges—Curricula 249 


(Also use Universities and colleges—T[local 
subdivision]—Curricula. For works on the cur- 
riculum of a special denomination, sect, or order, 
use name of the denomination, etc., with the 
subdivision Education) 


(Also use Junior colleges—Curricula) 


Sherbon, F. B. The experience and opinions of 
350 married women graduates of the Univ. of 
Kansas with reference to the university cur- 
riculum and problems of the American home. 


Honors Work 250 


“A system of substituting, for a definitely 
organized curriculum of the third and fourth 
college years, one with complete or partial 
release from course requirements and with 
emphasis on a limited field of study super- 
vised informally by a professor and tested 
by a comprehensive examination.” D. A. 
Robertson, Standard terminology in educa- 
tion. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


Aydelotte, F. Honors courses in American 
colleges and universities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Constants in curriculum; Core of 
the curriculum ; Curriculum—Con- 
stants ; Mandatory school subjects; 
Preferential studies; Prescribed 
studies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Learning units; Teaching units; 
Units of instruction ; Units of 
learning. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Concentration requirement; Cur- 
riculum—Universities and colleges; 
Major subjects; Terminal courses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Conference method; Conference 
plan; Honors courses; Independent 
study plan; Individual plan; Pre- 
ceptorial system; Tutorial system; 
Universities and colleges—Honors 
system. 


CURRICULUM 


Short Courses 251 


“Courses given in shorter and more cir- 
cumscribed units than the normal semester 
courses.” R. R. Price, in Kent, Higher 
education in America. p. 390 


(Also use Short courses as a_ subdivi- 
sion under type of education, e.g. Agricul- 
tural education—S hort courses) 


Specialization in Education 252 


Training for some selected and definable, 
usually vocational or professional purpose, 
as contrasted with general education in typi- 
cally academic subjects. Adapted from W. 
H. Burton, Introduction to education. p. 401-3 


Arndt, C. O. General versus specialized edu- 
cation. H. Sch. J. 15:151-2. Ap. ’32. 


Survey Courses 253 


Courses offering a preview of a large 
single field of subject matter, e.g. social 
sciences, history, etc. Adapted from T. I. 
Cook, Survey course. Soc. Studies. 25: 
136-40. Mr. 34 


(For courses attempting to unify the 
entire subject matter of freshman education, 
or of beginners in a professional field, use 
Orientation courses, 520) 


First-year survey courses at the University of 
Chicago. \ Sch. and. Soc, 36.:397.. S. 24, 732. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


General survey courses. 
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EDUCATION: DIVISIONS AND SCHOOL GROUPS 
(Group heading only) 


EDUCATION (G) 256 


“The process by means of which the individual 
acquires experiences that will function in render- 
ing more efficient his future action.” W. C. 
Bagley, The educative process. p. 22 


(Introductory treatises; general works) 


Klapper, P. Contemporary education, its prin- 
ciples and practices. 
See also Adult education group; Theories 
and aims group. 
Education as a Profession 257 


The field of education as a career—types of 
positions, opportunities, duties and responsibili- 
ties. Adapted from W. H. Burton, Introduction 
to education. p. 645 ff 


Rankin, M. Trends in educational occupations. 


Education of Children 258 


(General works, including informal education. 
For formal education in elementary schools use 
Elementary education.) 


Johnson, Mrs. M. L. (P.) Youth in a world of 
men; the child, the parent, and the teacher. 
See also Child study, 707; Preschool, kinder- 
garten, primary group. 


Elementary Education (G) 259 


“The first cycle in the series of educa- 
tional units, administered through separate 
buildings called ‘elementary schools.’” H. J 
Otto, Elementary school organization and 
administration, p. v. 

(Also use Elementary schools as a sub- 
division; eg. Extra-curricular  activities— 
Elementary schools. Use grade names, e.g. 
Eighth grades, when needed) 


Freeland, G. E. Modern elementary school 
practice. 


See also Special education group. 


Secondary Education (G) 260 


“A type of education which follows that given 
in elementary schools.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v. 5, p. 312 

(Use for general works on both public and 
private education. For works treating the high 
school specifically, use High schools, 261) 


(Also use Secondary schools as a_ subdivi- 
sion) 


Briggs, T. H. The great investment: secondary 
education in a democracy. 
High Schools (G) 261 


“That part of the public-school system 
in which are administered courses organized 
into one or more cultural or vocational cur- 
riculums, entrance to which ordinarily pre- 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Comparative education; Cultural 
education; Education, Compara- 
tive; Liberal education; Planning, 
Educational. 


Refer from (See ref.) | 
Teaching as a profession. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education, Elementary; Elemen- 
tary schools; Grade schools; 
Grammar schools (Elementary) 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academies (Secondary education) ; 
Education, Secondary; Secondary 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Accredited high schools; Accredi- 
ted secondary schools; Junior- 
senior high schools; Six year high 
schools. 


EDUCATION: DIVISIONS 41 


supposes the completion of an elementary 
curriculum of six to nine years or its equiva- 
lent.” C. H. Johnston, Junior-senior high 
school administration. p. 71-2 


(Also use High schools as a subdivision; 
and the special kinds of high schools, e.g. 
Commercial high schools) 


Little, W. F. Why go to high school? 
See also Rural high schools, 874. 


Junior High Schools (G) 262 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Public-school work above the 6th USES REE SRY ge elie 
elementary grade, including the 7th and 
8th, or 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, which 
is organized under a distinctive internal 
management.” C. H. Johnston, Junior- 
senior high school administration. p. 72 


(Also use Junior high schools as a 


subdivision) 

Davis, C. O. Junior high school educa- 
tion. 

Senior High Schools (G) 263 


“Public-school work above the 9th 
grade which is organized under a dis- 
tinctive internal management, and_in- 
cludes in its curriculums instruction 
covering 3 to 5 years beyond the junior 
high school.” C. H. Johnston, Junior- 
senior high school administration. p. 72 


Jones, R. G. The senior high schools. 
Reprint of the Report of the Supt. of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1930-31. 


Higher Education (G) 264 Refer from (See ref.) > 
‘“ Ae : College education; Education, 
The most usual meaning is education beyond Higher; University education. 


the secondary schools.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education, v. 3, p. 277 


(Use this heading for works of a general 
and miscellaneous character, e.g. treatises on 
higher education in its relation to life and its 
various phases, to individuals, classes, profes- 
sions, etc.; also for works too indefinite to be 
covered by the heading Universities and colleges. 
L.C. Subject headings. p. 412 


Gray, W. S. ed. Needed readjustments in higher 
education. 


See also Professional education, and Re- 
search groups; Universities and colleges—Teach- 
ing, 1072. 


Graduate Work (S) 265 Refer from (See ref.) 
Post-graduate study; Post-gradu- 
ate work; Universities and col- 
leges—Graduate work; Universi- 
ties and colleges—Post-graduate 
study. 


“Used in America to indicate work done 
in the combined university-college institu- 
tions beyond the bachelor’s degree.” P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, p. 120 


Koos, L. V. Standards in graduate work in 
education, 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges (G) 
266 Accredited normal schools; Ac- 


“Institutions of higher education with 
two-year, three-year, or four-year curricula 
designed to afford such general and technical 
education as will fit students to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools.” Amer- 
ican council on education, quoted in D. A. 
Robertson, Standard terminology in educa- 
tion. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


(For the educational function of such 
institutions use Teacher training) 


Pangburn, J. M. The evolution of the Amer- 
ican teachers college. 


See also Teachers’ institutes, 1060. 


Universities and Colleges (G) 267 


“A university is an institution of higher 
education, having as its nucleus a college in 
which the so-called liberal arts are taught 
in a course of three or four years for the 
degree A.B., and in addition one or more 
departments for the learned professions.” 
D. A. Robertson, Standard terminology in 
education. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


(Use this heading for descriptive, his- 
torical, and statistical works. L.C. Subject 
headings, under Education, Higher) 


(Also use names of specific institutions) 
Flexner, A. Universities, American, English, 
German. 


See also Universities and colleges—His- 
MOVE) SIZ, 


Colleges of Liberal Arts 268 


“An educational institution which ad- 
mits students only after the completion 
of a high school course of four years 
or its equivalent, and which gives courses 
of study in academic subjects covering 
four years of tested work leading to 
further graduate or professional study.” 
R. L. Kelly, Tendencies in college ad- 
ministration. p. 260 


Johnston, J. B. Liberal college in chang- 
ing society. 


Graduate Schools 269 


_ “A division of a university including 
instruction and opportunity for research 
in arts, literature and science, for ad- 
mission to which a baccalaureate degree 
or equivalent from an approved college 
is required. Graduate _ professional 
schools are designated law school, divin- 
ity ae school, etc/40 DD: Robertson, 
Standard terminology in education. Ed. 
Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


_ (Also use names of specific institu- 
tions ) 


Foster, L. Functions of a graduate school 
in a democratic society. 


credited teachers colleges; City 
normal schools and teachers col- 
leges; Colleges of education; 
County normal schools; Educa- 
tional colleges; Municipal normal 
schools and teachers colleges; 
Schools of education; State nor- 
mal schools; State teachers’ col- 
leges; Teacher training institu- 
tions; Teachers colleges; Training 
colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Accredited universities and col- 
leges; Choice of college; College, 
Choice of; Colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Liberal arts colleges. 


EDUCATION: DIVISIONS 43 


Junior Colleges (G) 270 


“A college which requires for admis- 
sion four full years of high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent, and gives only 
two years of college work.” D. 
Robertson, Standard terminology in edu- 
cation. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


McDowell, F. M. The junior college. 


Land-Grant Colleges 271 


“An institution receiving the benefits 
granted by the federal government under 
the Morrill Land-grant act of 1862 and 
subsequent supplementary federal acts.” 
E. C. Elliott and others. Government 
of higher education. p. 12 


Klein, A. J. Survey of land-grant colleges 
and universities. 


See also Agricultural colleges, 1167. 


National University for the U. S. (Pro- 
posed) 272 


“A umiversity created and supported 
by the federal government and located 
at the national capital.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v. 4, p. 385 

Wesley, E. B. Proposed: the University 
of the United States. 


State Universities and Colleges (G) 273 


“Used in the U.S. to describe a group 
of universities each of which has been 
created or adopted by a commonwealth 
and is now organized, supported and ad- 
ministered by it.” P. Monroe, Cyclo: 
pedia of education. v.5, p. 673 

Coffman, L. D. The state university, its 
work and problems. 


Universities and Colleges, Municipal 274 


“A university located in or adjacent 
to a city of considerable size, as dis- 
tinguished from those having a village 
or rural environment. The term is used 
irrespective of whether the institution is 
under state, municipal, or private con- 
trol.” E. C. Elliott and others, Govern- 
ment of higher education. p. 23 


Eckelberry, R. H. History of the munic- 
ipal university in the TJ. S. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
University of the U. S. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
State colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
City colleges; City universities; 
Municipal colleges; Municipal uni- 
versities; Universities and _ col- 
leges, City; Urban colleges; Urban 
universities. 


EDUCATION—HISTORY 


(The first part of this group is arranged chronologically) 
See also Theories and aims group. 


EDUCATION—HISTORY 278 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
(Also use Education with names of countries Ancient education; Education, 
and states subdivided by History, eg. Education— Ancient. 
Germany—History) 


Cubberley, E. P. Readings in the history of edu- 


cation. 
Education—Greece 279 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Ancient Greece. For the modern period use Greek education. 


Education—Greece, Modern) 


Freeman, K. J. Schools of Hellas; an essay on the 
practice and theory of ancient Greek education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


Education—Rome 280 Refer from (See ref.) 
Wilkins, A. S. Roman education. Roman education. 
Education, Medieval 281 Refer from (See ref.) . 
(For books treating medieval education in a el Pee Bue ees 
specific country use, in addition, the heading varsitieses La rmieciioote (Middle 
Education with the country division, e.g. Edu- ages) Y 
cation—England—History) Sys 
Williams, S. G. The history of medieval educa- 
tion. 
See also Universities and colleges—History, 
312. 
Almonry Schools 282 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Schools in the almonries of monasteries Choristers’ schools (Middle ages) 
for the teaching of the choir-boys.” <A. F. 
Leach, Schools of medieval England. p. 215 


Canon Law 283 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The ecclesiastical law, or law of the Law, Canon. 
church. Include its relation to education.” 
F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of 
modern education. p. 32 


Ogle, A. The canon law in medieval England. - 


Cathedral Schools 284 «Refer from (See: ref;) : 
“Developed from the bishops’ schools and Bishops’ ee ee Rearing 
under control of the cathedral chapter. schools; Episcopal schools. 


Priests were trained, and boys who were 
preparing for positions in state or commer- 
cial activities.” F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, 
Development of modern education. p. 16-17, 


59 


Chantry Schools 285 


“Conducted by a priest in charge of a 
chantry, or endowment for masses.” P. J. 
McCormick, History of education. p. 160 


Chivalry 286 Refer from (See ref.) : 
“Include chivalric education: education of Chivalric education; Knighthood, 

the gentry in which the intellectual element Education for. 

was subordinated to a training adapted to fit 

them for their stations as warriors, rulers, 

diplomats, and masters of landed estates.” 

F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development 

of modern education. p. 22 


Batty, John. The spirit and influence of 
chivalry. 


EDUCATION—HISTORY 45 


Christian Education, Early 287. Refer from (See ref.) 

Catechetical schools; Catechumenal 
schools; Christian education in 
early church; Early Christians— 


“The teaching office of the early church.” 
P. J. McCormick, History of education. p. 69 


Hodgson, G. E. Primitive Christian education. Education. 
See also Church schools, 824. 
Collegiate Church Schools 288 


“Schools in the collegiate churches similar 
to the cathedral and chantry schools.” F. 
Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of 
modern education. p. 59 


Gilds (G) 289 Refer from (See ref.) 
’ d Gild schools. 
“Include gild schools, which usually gave 


elementary instruction in the vernacular as a 
foundation for the industrial education re- 
ceived by the apprentices in the gilds them- 
selves.” S. P. Duggan, Student’s textbook 
in the history of education. p. 114 


Monastic Schools 290 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Schools within the monasteries for the Abbey schools; Cloister schools. 


monks, and also for the children of the 
neighborhood.” F. P. Graves, History of 
education during the middle ages. p. 12 

Hanson, W. G. The early monastic schools of 
Treland. 


Mysticism 291 


“A method of religious philosophy in 
which the soul endeavors through intuition 
to hold direct communion with God.” F. P. 
Graves, History of education during the 
middle ages. p. 47 
(Include educational tendencies) 


Bennett, C. A. A. A _ philosophical study of 
mysticism. 


Scholasticism 292 Refer from (See ref.) 


“An attempt to rationalize the teachings Schoolmen, The. 


of the church. As an education it aimed 
also at furnishing a training in dialectic and 


an intellectual discipline.’ EF. P. Graves, 
Soa of education during the middle ages. 
p. 56 


(Include modern scholasticism) 


Townsend, W. J. The great schoolmen of the 
middle ages. 


Renaissance (G) 293 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The revival of classic culture at the end Revival of letters. 


of the middle ages.” F. P. Graves, History of 
education during the middle ages. p. 105 


Woodward, W. H. Studies in education during 
the age of the renaissance, 1400-1600. 


Ciceronianism 294 


“The exaggerated humanism which made 
grammatical drill and the almost exclusive 
imitation of Cicero’s style a chief aim of 
study.” F. P. Graves, History of education 
during the middle ages. p. 136 

Scott, I. Controversies over the imitation of 
Cicero as a model for style and some phases 
of their influence on the schools of the 
renaissance. 
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Courtly Academies 295 


“Schools established to supply the educa- 
tional needs of princes and nobility.” F. 
Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of 
modern education. p. 342 


Gilbert, Sir H. Queen Elizabeth’s academy. 


Humanism 296 


“A movement that emphasized human af- 
fairs and advocated education which taught 
mankind how to live most fittingly.” F. P. 
Graves, History of education during the 
middle ages. p. 108-9 


Jebb, R. C. Humanism in education. 


Reformation (G) 297 
“Include influence of the period on the con- 
ception and spirit of education.’ P. Monroe, 


Text-book in the history of education. p. 403 


Wood, N. The reformation and English educa- 
tion. 


Dissenters 298 


“Those who refused to conform to the 
established religion in England. Include edu- 
cational work.” F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, 
Development of modern education. p. 320-1 


Parker, I. Dissenting academies in England. 


Friends, Society of—Education 299 


Wright, L. M. Literature and education in 
early Quakerism. 


Jesuits—Education 300 


“Schools and teaching methods of the So- 
ciety of Jesus,a Roman Catholic order which 
became the chief instrument of the counter- 
Reformation movement.” P. Monroe, Text- 
book in the history of education. p. 420 

Schwickerath, R. Jesuit education; its his- 
tory and principles. 


Pietism 301 


“A Lutheran religious movement chiefly 
significant for the renewed interest it im- 
parted to Christian education.” F. Eby and 

F, Arrowood, Development of modern 
education. p. 341 


Nagler, A. W. Pietism and Methodism. 
Port Royalists—Education 302 


“The schools of a Roman Catholic teach- 
ing order distinguished by individual care 
of the pupil for the purpose of shaping his 
moral and religious life.’ P. Monroe, Text- 
book in the history of education. p. 430 


Cadet, F. Port Royal education. 
Puritanism 303 


“A radical Protestantism that attempted 
to bring about a more active piety and a 
purer conduct. Include educational influ- 
ences.” F. P. Graves, History of education 
during the middle ages. p. 298 
Saunderson, H. H. Puritan principles and 
American ideals. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academies, Courtly; Court 
schools; Courtly education; Edu- 
cation of princes; Gentry—Educa- 
tion; Knightly academies; Nobles 
—Education; Princes—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Humanistic education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dissenting academies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Quaker colleges; Quakers—Edu- 
cation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Society of Jesus—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Jansenists—Education ; Little 
schools of Port Royal. 


EDUCA TION—HISTORY 47 


Education—Europe—History 304 


(For books treating the history of a period 
use, in addition, the heading Education, Medieval, 
Renaissance, etc.) 

Drane, A. T. Christian schools and scholars; or, 
Sketches of education from the Christian era 
to the Council of Trent. 


Education—England—History 305 
Montmorency, J. E. G. de. The progress 
of education in England . .. from early 


times to the year 1904. 


Black Death 306 


“Tnclude the effect of the plague upon 
universities and schools.” A. F. Leach, 
Schools of medieval England. p. 201 

Campbell, A. M. Black death and men of 
learning. 


Dame Schools 307 


“Elementary schools taught by women, 
usually in the home of the schoolmis- 
tress, who divided her time between 
teaching and her domestic tasks.” F. 
Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development 
of modern education. p. 615 


Ragged Schools 308 


“Institutions established in the British 
Isles for the education of destitute chil- 
dren, waifs, and strays who were not 
reached by other agencies.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 104 


Education—U. S.—History 309 


(Also use Education with names of states 
subdivided by History, e.g. Education—Georgia— 
History) 


Cubberley, E. P. Public education in the U. S. 


Education—New England—History 310 
Small, W. H. Early New England schools. 


Moving Schools 311 


“Schools held for part of the year 
in one part of the town, and then moved 
to another part.” J. F. Messenger, In- 
terpretive history of education. p. 274-5 

Updegraff, H. The rise of the moving 
school in Massachusetts. 


Universities and Colleges—History 312 


(Also _ use names of universities and colleges, 
with the subdivision History, eg. Harvard uni- 
versity—History) 


Haskins, C. H. The rise of universities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Poor-law schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Destitute children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
District schools, Colonial. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Divided schools; New England— 
Education—History. 


Refer from (See ref.) ’ Ne 
Medieval universities; Universities 
and colleges, Medieval. 


EDUCATION: SPECIAL TYPES 
(Group heading only) 


(See also Adult education, Character education, Citizenship education, Health 
education, Professional education, Religious education, Vocational education) 


ACTING 316 


“The art of seeming to move, speak, and ap- 
pear on the stage as the character assumed moves, 
speaks, and appears in real life, under the cir- 
cumstances indicated in the play.” Bronson 
Howard, quoted in B. Matthews, On acting. p. 8-9 
(Include training) 


Bosworth, H. Technique in dramatic art. 


See also College and school drama, 467; 
Dramatization in schools, 1078. 
AERONAUTIC EDUCATION 317 


Training in flying aircraft. Adapted from B. 
Studley, in book used as illustration. p. 13 


Studley, B. Practical flight training. 


ART EDUCATION (S) (G) 318 


Includes two different kinds of instruction: the 
development of an appreciation of the beautiful 
in all pupils in the school, and adequate training 
in practical production for those who wish to 
specialize in art. Adapted from W. G. Whitford, 
in book used as illustration, p. 19-20 


Whitford, W. G. Introduction to art education. 
See also Museums, 72. 


Art, Commercial 319 


“Art concerned with trade, especially with the 
buying and selling of commodities. Comprises 
the designing of various advertising forms.” 
L. L. Winslow, Organization and teaching of 
art. p. 91 
(Include training) 

Danvers, V. L. Training in commercial art. 


Lettering 320 


“The art of designing, arranging, and 
reproducing the letters of the alphabet.” 
S. B. Tannahill, from book used as illus- 
tration. p. Xv-xvi 


Mannan Spal seands©® oe 
art of letter arrangement. 


a book on the 


Posters 321 


“Designs for advertising purposes, usually 


made up of both pictures and letters.” S. B. 
Tannahill, P’s and Q’s. p. 36 
Rogers, W. S. Poster designing. 
Art Schools (G) 322 


(Include schools of fine and industrial arts; 
also departments in universities and colleges) 


Vachon, M. 
Europe. 


Some industrial art schools of 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dramatic education; Stage, Train- 
ing for. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Aeronautics—Study and teaching; 
Aviation—Teaching; Aviation 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Art—Study and teaching; Picture 
study. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Advertising art; Commercial art. 


EDUCATION: SPECIAL TYPES 49. 


Color 323 


“The impression produced upon the eye by 
colored substances. In a more special sense the 
effect produced by the arrangement of colors 
in a picture.” Adeline’s art dictionary 


Sargent, W. The enjoyment and use of color. 


Composition (Art) 324 


“The general structural arrangement of a 
work of art.” F. W. Fairholt, Dictionary of 
terms in art 

Poore, H. R. Pictorial composition and the criti- 
cal judgment of pictures. 


Design, Decorative 325 


“As related to the arts, design usually im- 
plies the planning of the form, structure, and 
decoration of objects so that they shall satisfy 
utilitarian and aesthetic demands.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v.2, p. 309 


Batchelder, E. A. Design in theory and practice. 


Drawing 326 


“Linear representation of objects. Include 
two types: ‘artistic’ drawing, which aims pri- 
marily at aesthetic effect, and descriptive or in- 
formational drawing.” W. G. Whitford, In- 
troduction to art education. p. 84 

(For instrumental drawing, use Architec- 
tural drawing, Mechanical drawing) 


Speed, H. The practice and science of drawing. 


Esthetics 327 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The philosophy and psychology of beauty.” Aesthetics; Beauty; Taste (Esthet- 
ae Whitford, Introduction to art education. ics) 
p. 314 


Buermeyer, L. The aesthetic experience. 


Landscape Gardening (G) 328 Refer from (See ref.) 


“That particular art which succeeds, by due Gardening, Landscape. 


study of natural beauties in landscape, in com- 
bining the best of their peculiarities in an arti- 
ficial way.” F. W. Fairholt, Dictionary of terms 
in art 

Bottomley, M. E. The design of small properties. 


Painting 329 


“Representation by means of pigments, gener- 
ally applied with a brush.” L. L. Winslow, 
Organization and teaching of art. p. 89 

(Also use names of other arts, e.g. Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture) 


Ross, D. W. On drawing and painting. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 330 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Education to fit the average man to direct with Consumer education. 


reasonable intelligence his own economic affairs.” 


A. J. Stoddard, in Nation’s Sch. 16:27. S. ’35 


Chicago. University. School of business. Busi- 
ness education and the consumer. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION (S) (G) 331 


“Training in constructive work of an industrial 
character as a part of general education. Its ob- 
ject is to provide a practical contact with tools, 
and creative and constructive experiences.” W. G 
Whitford, Introduction to art education. p. 15 


Bawden, W. T. and others. Industrial arts in 
modern education. 


See also Vocational education group. 


Handicraft 332 
“Handwork or manual work.” F. Watson, 
Encyclopedia and dict. of education. v.2, p. 768 


(Also use names of specific arts and crafts; 
eg. Basketry, Modeling, Stencil work, etc.) 


Hall, H. J. Handicrafts for the handicapped. 


Home Economics Education (G) 333 
“Training for homemaking.” C. M. Brown, 
The teaching of home economics. p. 3 


(Both vocational and non-vocational training. 
Also use names of home economics school sub- 
jects; e.g. Dietetics, Millinery, etc.) 


Williamson, M. and Lyle, M. S. Homemaking 
education in the high school. 


Home Economics for Boys 334 
Whitcomb, E. S. Home economics for boys. 


Home Economics Laboratories 335 
(For foods and cooking, textiles and 
clothing, etc. Include construction) 


Heywood, S. M. and Rust, L. O. Planning 
and equipping home economics rooms in 
Kansas high schools. 


Houses, Practice (Home Economics) 336 


“A separate cottage used to house the 
home-economics department.” U.S. Federal 
board for vocational education. Teaching of 
art related to the home. p. 42 


Interior Decoration 337 


(House decoration and furnishing; voca- 
tional and non-vocational) 


Fales, W. A simple course in home decora- 


tion. 
Woodwork (Manual Training) (S) 338 
Roberts, W. E. Woodwork in the junior high 

school. 
MILITARY EDUCATION (G) 339 


“The direct, practical, intensive training which 
is given to the recruit in the army, or to one who 
is preparing for actual warfare. Include military 
training in schools and colleges.’ Committee on 
military training of the Dept. of superintendence, 
N.E.A., in book used as illustration. p. 38 


Beman, L. T. comp. Military training compulsory 
in schools and colleges. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Manual arts education; Manual 
training; Mechanic arts education; 
Shopwork. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Applied art; Art, Applied; Arts 
and crafts; Crafts. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home economics departments; 
Home economics schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Household arts laboratories. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home economics cottages; Home 
economics practice houses; Home 
management houses; Practice 
houses (Home economics) 


Refer from (See ref.) 
House decoration; House furnish- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Army schools; Military schools; 
Military training; Reserve-officers 
training corps. 


EDUCATION: (“SRECIAL )TYFES 51 


Drill and Minor Tactics 340 Refer from (See ref.) 


(For general works including works for home peony caxill 


guards, boy scouts, etc. L.C. Subject headings) 

Schaeffer, N. C. Should our educational system 
include activities whose special purpose is prepa- 
ration for war? 


Military Training Camps 341 Refer from (See ref.) | 
oe: a be Pauls Camps, Military training; Student 
(Include military training camps for boys) military training camps. 


Allen, E. F. Keeping our fighters fit for war and 


after. 
MUSIC EDUCATION (S) (G) 342 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The setting up of opportunities for the actual, te ee se ' study ; 
functioning enjoyment and creation of music. It usical education; School music. 


has a broader meaning than ‘training’, which is 

the formation of fixed and definite habits with- 

out a vision of the ultimate end, appreciation.” 

J. L. Mursell and M. Glenn, Psychology of school 

music teaching. p. 357-9 

Earhart, Will. The meaning and teaching of 
music. 


See also Music in schools, 472. 


Community Music ; 343 Refer from (See ref.) 
Community singing; Music, Com- 


“Musical activities promoted by a fair repre- munity; Singing, Community. 


sentation from all groups making up the com- 

munity. Include singing.” M. Bartholomew, 

in book used as illustration. p. 58-9 
Bartholomew, M. and Lawrence, R. Music for 


everybody; organization and leadership of com- 
munity music activities. 


Ear Training 344 


“That phase of music education which aims 
to develop a precise and sensitive perception of 
and response to the tonal elements in musical 
beauty.” J. L. Mursell and M. Glenn, Psychol- 
ogy of school music teaching. p. 141 


Alchin, C. A. Ear training for teacher and pupil. 


Music Schools and Conservatories (G) 345 Refer from (See ref.) : 
: : Choir schools; Conservatories o 
ene departments in colleges and univer- musics, (Music: school Settlements: 


Ei rpeus Settlement music schools. 
(Also use names of individual schools and 


conservatories) 
Rhythm 346 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A complex process involving literally the Eurhythmics; Musical rhythm. 


whole organism in the form of responsiveness 
to measured intervals of time or tone. Two 
fundamental aspects: the perception of rhythm 
and rhythmic action.” C. A. Seashore, Psychol- 
ogy of musical talent. p. 115 

Jersild, A. T. and Bienstock, S. F. Development 
of rhythm in young children. 


Singing and Voice Culture 347 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Singing is the act of producing musical tone Fade iN deri Vocal music; 
by means of the voice.” L. J. de Bekker, Black’s a a hea 
dictionary of music and musicians 


Marafioti, P. M. The new vocal art. 
See also Children’s songs and singing, 669. 
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Choral Music (G) 348 ita igs (See Pee) was 
* oe oral singing; orus singing; 
Vocal music in parts, as opposed to a Ae cr se 
instrumental.” Sir J. Stainer and W. A. Ensemble singing; Singing, Choral. 
Barrett, Dictionary of musical terms 
Mees, A. Choirs and choral music. 
See also Choral societies, 474. 


Galin-Paris-Chevé Method (Music) 349 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A method of teaching part-singing and Méloplaste method. 
sight-reading much used in France. Its 
essential features are the principle of ‘tonic 
relationship’ and the use of a numerical no- 
tation.” Grove’s Dictionary of music. v.1, 
p. 513 
Chevé, E. J. M. Méthode é€lémentaire de 
musique vocale. 


Musical Declamation 350 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The proper rhetorical rendering of Declamation, Musical. 
words set to music; recitative.” Sir 


Stainer and W. A. Barrett, Dictionary of 
musical terms. p. 134 

Jones, D. D. Lyric diction for singers, actors 
and public speakers. 


Musical Dictation 351 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The performance of musical phrases to Dictation, Musical. 


be written on paper by the listener.” R. 
Hughes, Music lovers’ cyclopedia. p. 111 

Ortmann, O. R. Problems in the elements of 
ear-dictation. 


Sight Singing $52 


“Reading musical notes and singing the 
melody indicated. If done without previous 
study of the selection to be sung, sight 
singing is similar to sight reading.” S. E. 
ee Teaching the elementary curriculum. 
p. 


Mosher, R. M. A study of the group method 
of measurement of sight-singing. 


Tonic Sol-Fa 353 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A method of teaching singing having for Sol-fa system. 
its leading principle ‘key relationship’ and 
enforcing this by the use of ancient sound 
names, do, re, mi, etc., as visible, as well 
as oral symbols.” Grove’s Dictionary of 
music 


Mollowitz, K. Ueber die musikerziehung bei 
Ann Glover und John Curwen. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION (G) 354 Refer from (See ref.) 
Navigation, Training in; Seaman- 


“Relates to training for peaceful pursuits on sHipeTrnnena 
, ; 


sea.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.4, 

p. 392 

Griffiths, C. A. Training merchant marine offi- 
cers. Marine Review. 61 :27-30. Ja. ’31. 


Nautical Training Schools (G) 355 


_ “Schools in which nautical and general educa- 
tion is given to cadets.” F. Watson, Encyclo- 
paedia and dict. of education. vy. 3, p. 1167 

Gt. Brit. Board of education. Regulations for 
schools of nautical training in England and 


Wales. 
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Training-ships 356 


“Ships suitable for carrying on instruction in 
nautical subjects in a practical manner.” F. 
Watson, Encyclopaedia and dict. of education. 


v. 3, p. 1168 
Reuter, W.  Preussische iibungsschiffe (1817- 
1848) 
NAVAL EDUCATION (G) 357 


“That form of education which fits officers and 
men for service in the navy.” P. Monroe, Cyclo- 
pedia of education. v.4, p. 391-2 


Richmond, H. W. Naval training. 


SOLDIERS—EDUCATION, hed iar Raa Mer 
358 


“Education of soldiers outside of the field of 


military study and training.” A. P. Stokes, in 
book used as illustration. p. 18 


Stokes, A. P. ed. Educational plans for the 
American army abroad. 


SPEECH EDUCATION (G) 359 


“Training for the improvement of everyday 
speech.” E. Avery and others. First principles 
of speech training. p. vii 
Cable, W. A. comp. Program of speech educa- 

tion in a democracy. 


See also Speech defects, 214. 


Choral Speaking 360 


Chorus speaking of verse or prose accom- 
panied by rhythmic movements. Adapted from 
E. E. Keppie, in book used as illustration 


Keppie, E. E. Teaching of choric speech. 


Public Speaking 361 
“A ‘talk’ more formal than in conversation, 
and before a larger audience.” F. H. Kirk- 


patrick, Public speaking. p. 20 
Winter, I. L. Public speaking; principles and 
practice. 


WOMEN—EDUCATION (G) 362 


Goodsell, W. The education of women. 


See also Girls’ schools, 864; Physical educa- 
tion of women, 591. 


Coeducation (S) (G) 363 


“Education of men and women without re- 
gard to sex.” D. A. Robertson, Standard ter- 
minology in education. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, 
Ja. 1927. p. 11 


Olin, Mrs. H. M. (R.) _ The women of a state 
university; an illustration of the work of co- 
education in the middle West. 


Women—Higher Education 364 


Hutchinson, E. J. Women and the Ph.D. 
See also Students, Women, 992. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School ships. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Naval academies; Naval schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Speaking; Spoken English. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Choral reading; Choric speech; 
Verse speaking, Choral. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Declamation; Elocution; Extempo- 
raneous speaking; Oral composi- 
tion; Oratory. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education of women; Girls—Edu- 
cation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College education of women; 
Collegiate education of women. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


College Women 365 
(After college; topics such as success in 
business, marriage, etc.) 
Woodhouse, C. G. ed. After college, what? 


Colleges for Women 366 


(Also use names of colleges) 
Orr, M. L. The state-supported colleges for 
women, 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Graduates, Women; University 


women. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Universities and _ colleges 
men); Women’s colleges. 


(Wo- 


EDUCATORS (G) 


EDUCATORS 


370 


“Specifically, one who makes a business or a 
special study of education; a teacher or instruc- 
tor.” Century dictionary 
(Include administrators and directors of educa- 
tion ) 

Meyer, A. E. Modern European educators and 
their work. 


College Presidents (G) 371 


The administrative head of a college or uni- 
versity. Adapted from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v.5, p. 666 


(Include professional 
problems, etc.) 


(Also use Normal schools and teachers col- 
leges—Presidents) 


Schmidt, G. P. The old time college president. 


Librarians (G) 372 


“One who has charge of the books, contents 
and administration of a library.” A. L. A. Li- 
brary primer. Public Libraries. 1:172. S. 796 


(Include library assistants) 


McNiece, Mrs. J. S. ed. 
workers. 


See also Library schools and training, 684. 


relationships, activities, 


The library and _ its 


Librarians, Children’s 373 


Librarians who specialize in service to 
children. Adapted from A. I. Hazeltine, in 
book used as illustration 


Hazeltine, A. I. What is a children’s libra- 
rian? 


Librarians, College 374 


(Include university librarians) 


Coulter, E. M. The university librarian, his 
preparation, position and relation to the 
academic department of the university. 


Librarians, Interchange of RYE) 
The interchange of staff members _be- 
tween libraries. Adapted from W. W. 


Bishop, in book used as illustration 
Bishop, W. W. _ Interchange of librarians, 


students and teachers of librarianship. 


Librarians, School 376 


Librarians whose field of service is in an 
elementary or secondary school. Adapted 
from L. F. Fargo, in book used as illustra- 
tion 

Fargo, L. F. Preparation for school library 
work. 


See also Teacher-librarians, 392. 


Negro Librarians 377 


Curtis, F. R. Librarianship as a field for 
Negroes. J. Negro Ed. 4:94-8. Ja. 735. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education—Biography; Education- 
alists; Educationists; Teachers— 
Biography. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Administrators; Chancellors; Jun- 
ior college presidents; Presidents 
—Universities and colleges; Uni- 
versities and colleges—Presidents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s librarians. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
College librarians; Librarians, Uni- 
versity; University librarians. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Exchange of librarians; Inter- 
change of librarians; Librarians, 
Exchange of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School librarians. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Librarians, Negro. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Principals (S) (G) 378 


“An employe of a school system who has 
charge of a school or group of schools and who 
devotes half or more than half of his time to 
. administration and supervision of instruction.” 
.H. A. Dawson and E. M. Foster, A preliminary 
study of terms and procedures used in school 
statistical reports. Office of education Circular 
nonl37,.p.z 


(Include professional relationships, activities, 
problems, etc.) 


National education assn. of the U.S... . Activities 


of the principal. 


‘Superintendents (G) 379 


“The administrative head of a school system.” 
H. A. Dawson and E. M. Foster, A preliminary 
study of terms and procedures used in_ school 
statistical reports. Office of education Circular 
no. 137, p.2 


(Include professional relationships, activities, 
problems, etc.) 


Hunkins, R. V. The superintendent at work in 


smaller schools. 


Superintendents, City 380 
(Includes relationships with principals, 
supervisors and teachers) 


Gilland, T. M. The origin and development 
of the power and duties of the city-school 
superintendent. 


Superintendents, County 381 
(Includes relationship with teachers) 
Butterworth, J. E. The county superintendent 

in the U.S. 
Superintendents, State 382 


Lee, H. The relation of the state superin- 
tendent of education to the educational 


achievement .. . of the state. 
Teachers (S) (G) 383 
“Those who give instruction.” P. Monroe, 


Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 500 
(Include personal traits, professional relation- 
ships, duties and problems) 

(Also use History teachers, Modern lan- 
guage teachers, etc. for teachers of specific 
subject-matter ) 

Hart, F. W. comp. Teachers and teaching. 


_ See also Teacher accounting group; Teacher 
training group; Visiting teachers, 225. 


College Professors and Instructors (G) 384 


“The various members of the teaching 
staff, roughly classified as full professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors, in- 
structors, and assistants.” P. Monroe, Cy- 
clopedia of education. v. 5, p. 689 


(Also use Normal schools and teachers 
colleges—Faculties ) 


Reed, A. Y. and others. The effective and 
ineffective college teacher. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Administrators; Building princi- 
pals; Elementary school princi- 
pals; Headmasters; High school 
principals; School principals. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Administrators; School  superin- 
tendents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
City superintendents. 


Refer from (See ref.) eye 
County superintendents; Division 
superintendents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
State superintendents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Classroom teachers; Elementary 
school teachers; Instructors; High 
school teachers; Public-school 
teachers; Teachers—Difficulties ; 
Teachers—Duties; Teachers—Per- 
sonality. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

College faculties; College instruc- 
tors; College teachers; Faculties— 
Universities and colleges; Instruc- 
tors; Junior college instructors; 
Professors ; Teachers—Universities 
and colleges; Universities and col- 
leges—Faculties; University and 
colleges—Teachers. 


EDUCATORS 


Foreign Professors in the U. S. 385 


Appointments of visiting foreign profes- 
sors at the colleges and universities of 
the U. S. for the academic year 1934- 
355 Inst. Int) Ed. News .B./210:8-1L 
N. ’34. 


See also Teachers, Interchange of, 
1035. 


Governesses 386 


A woman teacher, in a family or house- 
hold. Adapted from E. S. Haldane, in arti- 
cle used as illustration 

Haldane, E. S. Governess. Quarterly Re- 
view. 260:60-70. Ja. ’33. 


Kindergarten Teachers 387 


(Also use Nursery school teachers) 


Condon, R. J. Kindergartner’s creed. Child 
Welf. 25 :296. Ja. 731. 


Negro Teachers 388 


Peeler, V. Colored public school teacher in 
New Orleans. 


Special Teachers 389 


“Teachers of special, as distinguished 
from regular, school subjects; also applied 
to teachers of distinctly special classes, 
deaf, delinquent, retarded, etc.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 388 

(Also use Agriculture teachers, Com- 
mercial teachers, etc., for teachers of specific 
subjects) 

Inskeep, A. D. Special class teacher. Sch. 
Executives M. 54:24-5. S. ’34. 


Physical Directors 390 


“Outstanding types of work are teach- 
ing physical education classes and coach- 
ing athletic teams.” W. S. Monroe, 
in book used as illustration. p.9 


Monroe, W. S. _The duties of men en- 
gaged as physical directors or athletic 
coaches in high schools. 


See also Coaching (Athletics), 465. 


Sunday-School Teachers 391 


Suter, J. W. Creative teaching; letters to a 
church school teacher. 


Teacher-Librarians 392 


“One who divides his time between class- 
room teaching and general library duties.” 
L. F. Fargo, Preparation for school library 
work. p. 19 


Fletcher, S. Evolution of a teacher-librarian. 
Wilson B. 7:183-5. N. 32. 


See also Librarians, School, 376. 


Teachers—Rural Schools 393 
oe M. The rural-teacher situation in the 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Private teachers. 
Refer from (See ref.) 
Kindergartners ; Teachers— 


Kindergartens. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Teachers, Colored; Teachers, 
Negro. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Special class teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Athletic coaches; Athletic direc- 
tors; Physical education teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Teachers—Sunday schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Rural school teachers. 
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394 


“Regularly employed teachers whose busi- 
ness it is to go from school to school filling 
the temporary vacancies caused by absen- 
tees.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.5, p. 500 

Baldwin, C. C. Organization and administra- 
tion of substitute-teaching service in city 
school systems. 


Teachers and Students 395 
(The relationship between teachers and 


Teachers—Substitutes 


students ) 
Richards, E. L. Basic factors in child-teacher 
relationships. 
Tutors and Tutoring 396 
Tutors are those instructors who give 


assistance in subject matter to students in 
need of help. Adapted from H. M. Horst, 
in article used as illustration. p. 206) 


Horst, H. M. Experiment with student 
tutors.) Nat.) Ed Assni Je) 22200; Ne 733: 
Women as Educators (G) 397 
The part played by women as _ educational 
administrators and as teachers 


Reller, T. L. Women as members of boards of 
education. Am. Sch. Bd. J. 88:25-6+. Ap. ’34. 


Teachers, Married Women 398 


Peters, D. W. Status of the married woman 
teacher. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Substitute teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Student relationships; Students 
and teachers; Teacher and child; 
Teacher-student relationship. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Coaching (Academic); Private 
teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Feminization of teaching; Teach- 
ers (Women); Teachers, Women. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Married women as teachers. 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TEACHING AIDS 
(Group heading only) 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 401 


“Machines used for duplicating material such 
as notices, notes, programs, reports, and other 
things of the kind that are required in quanti- 
ties.’ R. B. Knox, School activities and equip- 
ment. p.270 


(Also use Hectograph, Mimeograph, etc.) 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES 
402 


“Include electrical equipment used in schools, 
for general and for instructional purposes.” E. C. 
Blom, in book used as illustration. p. 3 

(Also use Clocks, Electric; Telephone; etc., 
for specific equipment) 
Blom, E. C. Radio and electric power supply 
equipment for schools. 
See also Lighting—School buildings, 110. 


LABORATORIES—EQUIPMENT AND _ SUP- 
PLIES 403 


The special equipment needed for science la- 
boratories. Adapted from R. E. Cheney, Equip- 
ment specifications for high schools. p.5 


(Also use names of special kinds of labor- 
atories, with subdivision Equipment and supplies, 
e.g. Biological laboratories—Equipment and sup- 
plies) 

Powers, S. R. Selection and purchase of equip- 
ment and furnishings for laboratories. Amer- 
ican school and university yearbook; second an- 
nual edition. 

See also Scientific apparatus and instruments, 


420. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 404 
(Include furniture) 


Eastman, L. A. Furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment. 


MOVING-PICTURE EQUIPMENT 405 


The projection machine, screen, and other equip- 
ment needed in showing motion pictures. Adapted 
from F. W. Reynolds, in book used as illustration 
Reynolds, F. W. Motion pictures and motion- 

picture equipment. Bureau of education, Bulle- 

tin, 1919, no. 82. 


_ See also Moving-pictures, 482; Moving-pictures 
in education, 1105. 


Moving-Picture Films 406 


“The ribbon upon which the series of pictures 
are recorded.” F. W. Reynolds, Motion pictures 
and motion-picture equipment. Bureau of edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1919, no. 82. p. 18 


Suggestions for a motion picture exchange. Volta 
aS): 7 02 F735, 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Apparatus, Electric; Appliances, 
Electric; Bells; Equipment, Elec- 
tric 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Apparatus, Laboratory; Equip- 
ment, Laboratory; Furniture, Lab- 
oratory; Laboratory supplies; Sup- 
plies, Laboratory. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Equipment, Library; Furniture, 
Library; Libraries—Equipment ; 
Library supplies; Supplies, Library. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Films, Moving-picture. 
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MUSEUMS—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 407 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Equipment, Museum; Furniture, 
Museum; Museum supplies; Sup- 
plies, Museum. 


“Materials for illustrative purposes and _ the 
equipment for taking care of them.” R. B. Knox, 
School activities and equipment. p. 219 
Lane, C. H. and Banks, N. Collection and preser- 

vation of insects and other material for use in 

the study of agriculture. Farmers bulletin 606. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 408 iReferfrom’ (See ref.) 


“A sonorous body constructed for the produc- Instruments, Musical. 
tion of musical sounds. Divided into three 
groups: stringed, percussion, and wind.” R. 
Hughes, Music lovers’ cyclopedia. p. 174 
(Also use names of instruments, e.g. Piano, 
Violin) 


Engel, C. Musical instruments. 


Musical Instruments (Mechanical) 409 


“The variety of mechanical musical instru- 
ments such as the phonograph and similar in- 
struments for reproducing sounds and_ the 
pianola and similar mechanical devices for oper- 
ating pianos.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of edu- 
cation. v.4, p. 358 

(Also use names of instruments, e.g. Phon- 
ograph, Player-piano) 
Gartlan, G. H. Modern aid to musical culture. 
J. Ed. 113:626+. Je. 8, ’31. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—EQUIPMENT AND Refer from (See ref.) 
SUPPLIES 410 ant ed he pave 
TS aah ; ' i ical education; 
This includes the equipment that stimulates Grr ae fecha ce : : 
vigorous bodily activity indoors—classroom and Supplies, Physical education. 
gymnasium—and out-of-doors—playground.” R. B 
Knox, School activities and equipment. p. 192 
Wakefield, M. Physical education class equip- 
ment. J. Health and Phys. Ed. 3:38-9-++. O. ’32. 
See also Athletic fields, 128. 


Gymnasiums—Equipment and Supplies 411 Refer from (See ref.) 


Burkhardt, C. H. Committee report on gym- Equipment, Gymnasium; Supplies, 
nasium and athletic field equipment. Am. Phys. Gymnasium, 
Ed. Assn. Res. Q. 5:85-96. O. ’34. 


Playgrounds—Equipment and Supplies 412 Refer from (See ref.) 


National recreation assn. Play areas, their de- Bie Playground; Suppice 
sign and equipment. PYSTOUDE: 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS—EQUIPMENT 413. Refer from o ref.) ae 
“The larger and more permanent items used in Apparatus ; quipment, - it 
furnishing the school plant and in its maintenance, Furniture, School ; Office applian- 
which are not readily consumed and which re- ae School furnitures’ “Schools— 
quire replacement less frequently. Contrast with Equipment ; Schools—Furniture. _ 


this Supplies, 424.” R. B. Taylor, Principles of | 
school supply management. p. 4 
(Also use the subdivision Equipment, or 

Equipment and supplies, under names of buildings, 
laboratories and rooms; e.g. Auditoriums—Equip- 
ment; Kindergarten—Equipment and supplies) 
Knox, R. B. School activities and equipment; a 

Snider materials and equipment for elementary 

schools. 


See also Contracts, 13. 
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Blackboards 414 


Boards hung on the wall of a school-room 
for the use of teachers and students in giving 
visible demonstrations of work. Adapted from 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. vy. 1, p. 390 ff 
(Include materials, construction, hygiene of, and 
value in instruction) 

Francisco, S. V. Blackboard problem. Sch. Ex- 
ecutives M. 54:14-15. S. 734. 


Bulletin Boards 415 


“Display boards for posting clippings, notes, 
etc. They may be fixed, movable, or folding.” 
R. B. Knox, School activities and equipment. 
p. 42 
(Include construction and use) 


Shinkle, M. V. Bulletin-board as a teaching de- 
Wice) Hagl, J. (H.S.. ed, ),.215752-3. N.. 32. 


Desks and Seats 416 Refer from (See ref.) 


The question of movable or fixed seats, ad- School desks; School’seats; Seats: 


justable seats, heights of seats and desks, etc. 
Adapted from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of edu- 
cation. v. 2, p. 311-17 

Seat and desk heights for school children. Hygeia. 
11-80." Ja.’35. 


See also Posture, 577. 


Drawing Instruments 417 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Implements used in drawing.” R. Sturgis, ets instruments; Instruments, 
Dictionary of architecture e- 
(Include description, use, and care) 
Stephan, W. G. Drawing instruments, their use 
and abuse. 
Lockers 418 Refer from (See ref.) 
Individual compartments with locks, for the Wardrobes. 


keeping of clothing and books. Adapted from 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.1, p. 191 


Armstrong, F. G. Safety first in lockers and 
locks. Nation’s Sch. 14:53-7. N. 734. 


Sand Tables 419 


A table with a boxlike top, holding sand for 
children to mold. Adapted from L. M. Gross, 
in article used as illustration 

Gross, L. M. The sand table; an important piece 
a prety equipment. Grade Teach. 51:22+. 
a. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND INSTRU- Refer from (See ref.) 
MENTS 420 Apparatus, Scientific; Instruments, 
(Include the apparatus considered essential to Scientific; Scientific instruments. 
instruction in the science subjects.) 
(Also use Chemical apparatus, Physiological 


apparatus, etc.; and names of instruments, e.g. 
Sextant, Spectroscope, etc.) 


Bole Co. List of essential apparatus for use 
in high school sciences. 
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Microscope and Microscopy 421 


“A microscope is an instrument with which 
one can see small things.” S. H. Gage, The 
microscope. p. 6 
(Include “microscopy,” the science and art of 
the microscope as a scientific instrument. W. B. 
Carpenter, The microscope. p. 340) 


Belling, J. Use of the microscope. 


SOUND-APPARATUS 422 Refer from (See ref.) 

Facilities for sound reproduction such as in ee Reece) Lene 
sound pictures, announcing systems, radio pro- een i on 4 enalifem ee ae 
gram distribution, etc. Adapted from L. H. 5 Oa shore ; 

Knapp, in Nation’s Sch. 10:57-9. S. 732 y : 


Cameron, J. R. Sound equipment, motion pic- 
ture projection, public address systems. 


STEREOSCOPE 423 


Optical instrument for blending into one image 
two pictures of an object from slightly different 
points of view. Adapted from A. E. Osborne, in 
book used as illustration 
Osborne, A. E. Stereograph and the stereo- 

scope. 


See also Stereographs, 434. 


SUPPLIES (S) 424 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The small non-permanent materials, exclusive School supplies. 
of textbooks, used for instructional purposes, 
maintenance and operation of the school plant or 
janitorial service, which are actually consumed 
with use.’ R. B. Taylor, in book used as illus- 
tration. p. 4 


(Also use the subdivision Equipment and 


supplies under special type of laboratory or shop; 
e.g. Biological laboratories—Equipment and sup- 


plies) 
Taylor, R. B. Principles of school supply man- 
agement. 
TEACHING—AIDS AND DEVICES 425 Refer from (oes ref.) 
“ : ee Aids in teaching; Instructional 
In the broadest sense any device utilized to ears > 3 . 
objectify and thus to clarify the impressions or atte Aesasbe bee oe aa 
thought of the learner.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia Rea Visu i ard SOS ane 
of education. v.5, p. 735 Bd ha ried Rs 


(Also use Teaching aids and devices as a 
subdivision under school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic 
—Teaching aids and devices) 


National society for the study of education. 19th 
and 20th yearbooks. 1920, 1921; New materials 
of instruction. 


See also Radio in education, 1096; Visual 
instruction, 1103. 


Aquariums 426 


A tank, globe or jar filled with water, used 
to keep fish, tadpoles, turtles, water plants, etc. 
Adapted from R. B. Knox, School activities 
and equipment. p. 18-19 


Bateman, G. C. The book of aquaria. 


EQUIPMENT AND TEACHING AIDS 


Charts 427 


“1. Specifically, a hydrographical or marine 
map showing the coast, islands, rocks, banks, 
channels, or entrances into harbors, rivers, and 
bays, the points of the compass, soundings and 
depth of water, etc., to regulate the courses of 
ships in their voyages. 2. A sheet of any kind 
on which information is exhibited in a methodi- 
cal or tabulated form; as, a historical chart.” 
Century dictionary 


(Include construction and use in instruction) 


Reighard, J. E. The storage and handling of wall 
charts. 


Globes 428 


“An artificial sphere on whose surface is 
drawn a map or representation of the earth or 
of the heavens, called in the former case a 
terrestrial globe, and in the latter, a celestial 
globe.” Century dictionary 

Stevenson, E. L. Terrestrial and celestial globes; 
their history and construction, including a con- 
sideration of their value in the study of geog- 
raphy and astronomy. 


Lantern Slides 429 


“The transparent picture from which a lantern 
picture is projected.” F. W. Reynolds, Motion 
pictures and motion-picture equipment. Bureau 
of education, Bulletin, 1919, no. 82. p. 18 


Fraprie, F. R. ed. How to make lantern slides. 


Maps 430 


“The representation on a reduced scale and 
a flat surface of the whole or a part of the 
earth’s surface.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of edu- 
cation. v.4, p. 130 


(Include use in instruction, storage, etc.) 


Aitchison, A. E. and Uttley, M. Map and globe 
equipment. Mid. Sch. 49:259. Ap. ’35. 


Relief-Maps 431 


A map of an area in which its inequalities 
of surface are shown in relief. Adapted 
from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.4, p. 135 


Lobeck, A. K. Block diagrams and other 
graphic methods used in geology and geog- 
raphy. 


Pictures 432 


(Include pictures of all kinds used to supple- 
ment and enrich teaching) 


Ward, C. C. Manual for the use of pictures in 
the teaching of English, Latin and Greek. 


Picture Collections 433 


(Permanent collections of pictures for 
classroom, school, library, etc.) 


Ireland, N. Picture file in school, college, 
and public libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Film slides; Slides, Lantern. 
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Stereographs 434 Refer from (See ref.) 


Aldouble picture; :thev halveseellhity edi mme wenn atin a ie an 
vergent, which is seen in its true relationship 
as an actual scene through the stereoscope. 
Adapted from J. J. Weber, in book used as 
illustration. p. 5-6 


coe J. J. The stereograph as a visual 
aid. 


Workbooks 435 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A book containing drill materials, practice Study guides. 
exercises, review questions, etc.” E. A. Lincoln 
and L. L. Workman, Testing and the uses of 
test results. p. 302 
(Also use Workbooks as a subdivision un- 
der school subjects; e.g. English-Workbooks) 
Sharp, R. A. Use and abuse of workbooks. H. 
Sch. Teach. 9:13-14. Ja. 733. 


EXAMINATIONS 
(See also the Tests and measurements group) 


EXAMINATIONS (S) (G) 438 Refer from (See ref.) 


y Discussion examinations; Essay 
Used to denote the method of testing educa- examinations; Quizzes; Tests of 

tional progress measured either by amount of teaching; Universities and colleges 

knowledge acquired or by general intellectual ot ninatione 

capacity or ability.’ P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 

education. v. 2, p. 532 


“Measurements of the knowledge of, and the 
ability to think in, the subject matter of the vari- 
ous courses.” D. G. Paterson, Preparation and 
use of new-type examinations. p.6 


(Under this heading are entered works on 
examinations in general, e.g. discussions on the 
value of examinations, statistics, history, etc. 
L.C. Subject headings) 


(Also use subdivision Examinations, ques- 
tions, etc., under school subjects, e.g. History— 
Examinations, questions, etc. 

Odell, C. W. Traditional examinations and new- 
type tests. 

See also Health examinations, 547; Univer- 
sities and colleges—Entrance requirements, 53. 


Examinations—Questions 439 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Use for compilations of questions and an- Questions, Examination. 
swers. When confined to a special country, 
state, or city, use Examinations—|[local subdivi- 
sion|—Questions.” L.C. Subject headings, note 
under Examinations 


Shaw, E. R. The national question book. 


Civil Service—Examinations 440 


“Examinations for positions in the classified 
branches of government service.” F. E. Leupp, 
in book used as illustration. p. 22 
(Include questions) 


Leupp, F. E. How to prepare for a civil service 
examination. 


Comprehensive Examinations 441 


“One covering the whole field of a particular 
subject, or group of related subjects, studied 
during a considerable period of time.” Com- 
mittee on comprehensive examinations, Nat. 
commercial teachers’ federation. U.S. Bureau 
of education, Annual report. v. 1, 1915, p. 628 

Jones, E. S. Comprehensive examinations in 
American colleges. 


Objective Examinations 442 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Those types of tests or exercises which call Piieeny,. chp teil eee ce 
for very brief pupil responses in the form of aminations: Recall tests; Recogni- 
checks, underlinings, single words, etc. and tion tests: Short-answer tests; 
which permit objective or near-objective scor- ee lecancwer? teste 
ing.” C. W. Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used 2 
in educational measurement and research. p. 41 


“As contrasted with standardized tests the 
objective examination is informal, teacher- 
made, and constructed in accordance with the 
subject-matter content actually taught; whereas 
the standardized test, because it is intended for 
use in different school systems and with dif- 
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Qbjective Examinations—Continued 


ferent courses of study, must be general as to 
content.” H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, 
Use and interpretation of elementary school 
tests. p.61-2. For standardized tests use the 
heading Tests and scales, 1118 

Ruch, G. M. The objective or new-type exam- 
ination. 


Alternative Tests 443 


“Permits the pupil a choice between two 
possibilities, one of which is right and the 
other wrong.” C. W. Odell, Glossary of 
300 terms used in educational measurement 
and research. p.9 


Greene, H. A. A new correction for chance 
in examinations of the alternate-response 
types) ide Resi 1710227. Ps ’28: 


True-False Tests 444 


“An alternative test which consists of 
a number of statements the truth and 
falsity of which is to be indicated by 
those being tested.” C. W. Odell, Glos- 
sary of 300 terms used in educational 
measurement and research. p. 64 


Weidemann, C. C. How to construct the 
true-false examination. 


Analogies Tests 445 


“In the form of the ordinary mathemati- 
cal proportion, with one of the four terms 
or occasionally two of them omitted.” C. W. 
Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used in edu- 
cational measurement and research. p. 9 


Completion Tests 446 


“Consists of statements in which one or 
more important words have been omitted. 
The person tested is called upon to supply 
the missing words.” H. A. Greene and 
A. N. Jorgensen, Use and interpretation of 
elementary school tests. p. 516 

Trabue, M. R.  Completion-test language 
scales. 


Continuity Tests 447 


“Consists of a list of similar items ar- 
ranged at random which the student is di- 
rected to rearrange according to some con- 
tinuous quality running through them.” 
A Lang, Modern methods in written 
examinations. p. 194 


McNamara, W. J. Construction and scoring 


of the continuity or rearrangement test, Sch. 
R. 44:50-7. Ja. '36. 


Matching Tests 448 


_ A test that presents two sets, or some- 
times more, of expressions or lists of items 
of some sort and asks the pupils to match 
some or all of those in one set with some 
or all of those in the other.” C. W. Odell, 
Traditional examinations and new-type 
tests. p. 376 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Alternate-response tests; 
wrong tests; Yes-no tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Indeterminate statement. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mixed-relations tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Rearrangement tests. 


Right- 
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Multiple-Choice Tests 449 


“Composed of exercises arranged in such 
a way as to require the pupil to select one 
or more correct responses out of a group 
of several possible responses.” H. : 
Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, Use and in- 
terpretation of elementary school tests. p. 520 
-Scheidemann, N. V. Multiplying the possi- 
bilities of the multiple choice form of ob- 
jective question. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy. 17:337-40. Je. 733. 


Opposites Tests 450 


“Consists of a list of terms for each of 
which an opposite is to be given.” C. W. 
Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used in educa- 
tional measurement and research. p. 44 


Wylie, A. T. The opposites test. 


State Examinations 451 


Given by a state board of examiners, usu- 
ally for the inspection of public institutions or 
the testing of candidates for certificates to 
teach. Adapted from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v.2, p. 538-9 


Davis, H. M. Use of state high school examin- 


ations as an instrument for judging the work 
of teachers. 


Regents’ Examinations 452 


“Given by the New York Regents, off- 
cially known as the examinations of the 
University of the State of New York.” 
W. E. Gordon, in book used as illustration 

Gordon, W. E. Study of the reliability of 
examinations based on the New York 
Regents’ examinations in the social studies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Association tests; Best-answer 
tests; Cause and effect tests; Clas- 
sification tests; Multiple-answer 
tests; Selective response tests; 
Similarities tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Antonyms tests. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Refer from (See ref.) 


2 ACTIVITIES (S G 
Eee cr CLEAR © eg ee Activities, Extra-curricular; Aux- 


“Those activities which have been developed 
in the schools to supplement the curricular pro- 
gram for the purpose of bringing about a more 
complete realization of the objectives of educa- 
tion.” C. V. Millard, Organization and admin- 
istration of the extra curricular activities. p.4 
Roemer, J..and Allen, C. F. Readings in extra- 

curricular activities. 


See also Self-government (in education), 35; 
Societies and clubs group. 


Extra-Curricular Activities—Finance 457 


Meyer, H. D. and Eddleman, S. M. 
extra curricular activities. 


Financing 


Extra-Curricular Activities—Point Systems 458 


“A system so developed that when a pupil 
has earned a certain number of activity points 
he is granted a unit of credit which may count 
toward the total number required for gradua- 
tion.” E. E. Evans and M. S. Hallman, Home 
rooms. p. 29 


Draper, E. M. Extra curricular credits. 


Assemblies (S) 459 


Infrequent meetings of the whole school in 
the auditorium, involving special schedules; and 
weekly or daily meetings of certain groups of 
grades in the auditorium, gymnasium, or else- 
where as a part of the regular schedule. Adapted 
from H. G. Miller, in book used as illustration. 
p. 58-60 


(Include programs) 


(For home room assemblies, use Home rooms, 


Miller, H. G. and Chaffee, N. W. - The audi- 
torium social arts. 


See also Commencements, 16; Holidays, 659. 


Athletics (S) (G) 460 


“Competitive games or sports that depend 
upon physical strength, endurance, agility, and 
mental aptitude. ‘Sports’ is used in those 
schools whose programs include more purely 
recreational activities, such as hiking, swim- 
ming, canoeing, skating, and free-play periods.” 

. M. Draper and G. M. Smith, Intra-mural 
athletics and play days. p.1 


(Include rules and regulations ) 


(Also use names of sports, e.g. Baseball, 
Basket-ball, Football, etc.) 


Savage, H. J. and others. 
letics. 


_ See also Athletic fields, 128; Physical educa- 
tion and training, 586. 


American college ath- 


iliary activities; Extra-class activi- 
ties; Student activities; Universi- 
ties and colleges—Extra-curricular 
activities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Point systems 


int — (Extra-curricular 
activities ) 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Auditorium activities; Exercises 
(Programs) ; Morning exercises; 
Opening exercises; Programs; 


School exercises ; Schools—Exer- 
cises and recreations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College athletics; College sports; 
Eligibility rules (Athletics) ; High 
school athletics; Rules and regula- 
tions, Athletic; School sports; 
ppott School; Tournaments, Ath- 
etic. 
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Athletics—Track and Field 461 


“Under this term are included all the 
track or running events, the jumps, and the 
weight-throwing contests.” P. Monroe, Cy- 
clopedia of education. v.5, p. 619 

(Also use names of track and _ field 
sports, e.g. Running) 
Jones, T. E. Track and field; principles and 
details of training and practice for each 
event. 


Athletics, Interscholastic 462 


“All organized athletic activity by teams 
representing a school competing against 
outside schools or organizations.” J. E. 
Johnsen, comp. Interscholastic athletics. p.7 

Wagenhorst, L. H. Administration and cost 
of high school interscholastic athletics. 


Athletics, Intramural (S) 463 


“The organized competitive athletics among 
organizations or units within the walls of 
an institution.” E. M. Draper and G. M. 
Smith, Intramural athletics and play days. 


Del 
Mitchell, E. D. Intramural athletics. 
Athletics for Women 464 


(Include athletics for girls) 
Somers, F. A. Principles of women’s athletics. 


ot See also Physical education for women, 


Coaching (Athletics) 465 


The work of training those students who 
take part in the school’s program of ath- 
letic sports. Adapted from W. G. Camp- 
bell, in book used as illustration. p. 26 

Campbell, W. G. and Reed, R. K. Coaching 
high-school athletics. 


Olympic Games 466 


Include the modern revival, an interna- 
tional athletic carnival which took place for 
the first time in 1896 in Athens. The games 
are held in different countries, at four year 
intervals. Adapted from H. S. Stuff, in 
book used as illustration 


Stuff, H. S. The story of the Olympic games. 


College and School Drama 467 


“School dramatics is that form of dramatic 
activity which is an art in itself. The informal 
method has as its primary purpose the develop- 
ment of the individual participant and the play 
may or may not be publicly produced. The 
formal method has as its aim the perfection of 
the play itself for public production.” P. Le- 
compte, Dramatics. p. 4, 5 

(For dramatization as a method of vitaliz- 
ing teaching and subject-matter, use Dramatiza- 
tion in schools, 1078.) 

Jeffreys, M. V. C. and Stopford, R. W. Play 
production for amateurs and schools. 


Ward, W. Creative dramatics. 
See also Acting, 316; Religious drama, 837. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Field athletics; Track-athletics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Athletics, Intercollegiate; Intercol- 
legiate athletics; Interscholastic 
athletics; Inter-school athletics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Intramural athletics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Athletics for girls. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Athletic directors. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Games, Olympic. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Coaching (Dramatics); College 
plays; College theater; Creative 
dramatics; Drama in education; 
Dramatics; Educational dramatics ; 
Play production; Plays, School; 
Scenery (Stage); School drama; 
School plays; Stage settings; The- 
atricals, School. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Children’s Plays 468 
“Collections of plays for children and 
works on such plays.” L.C. Subject head- 
ings 
Mackay, C. D. How to produce children’s 
plays. 
Oglebay, K. Plays for children: a selected 
list. 
Festivals 469 
“Those occasions, the expression of which 
is a folk expression, whether in music or 
drama or dancing or games.” M. M. Need- 
ham, Folk festivals. p. 45 
(Include school festivals) 
Chubb, P. Festivals and plays in schools and 
elsewhere. 
Pageants 470 
“A dramatic representation of several 
scenes or one-act plays, called episodes, 
which are united into a harmonious whole 
by prologues, music and epilogue, rather 
than bound together by a definite plot. It is 
most frequently given out-of-doors, where 
it uses the entire landscape as a setting.” 
M. M. Russell, How to produce plays and 
pageants. p. 109 
Taft, L. The technique of pageantry. 
Debates and Debating (S) (G) 471 


“Debate is the presentation of oral argumenta- 
tion under formal arrangements previously 
agreed upon by two or more persons who have 
assembled for the purpose of discussing a defi- 
nite subject.’”” G. E. Densmore, Contest debat- 
ing. p.7 

sehen O. L. Art and practice of coaching de- 
ate. 


a See also Open-forums, 75; Public speaking, 
361. 


Music in Schools 472 


“The practice of applied music by organized 
groups of individuals. Include all the combina- 
tions of vocal and instrumental organizations 
which students have devised or schools devised 
for them.” R. Thompson, in book used as illus- 
tration, p. 64-5 

(For instruction that is entirely within the 
curriculum, use Music education, 342) 


Thompson, R. College music. 


Bands (Music) 473 
“Instrumental musicians grouped for per- 
formance.” L. J. de Bekker, Black’s dic- 
tionary of music and musicians 
“Two types are recognized, the military 
band and the symphonic or concert band.” 
Ibe Ree Buckton, in book used as illustration. 
Dp. 
Buckton, L. V. College and university bands. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s pageants. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Argumentation; Forensics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Music in universities and colleges; 
Musical organizations; Schools— 
Musical organizations; Universi- 
ties and colleges—Musical organ- 
izations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bands, School; School bands. 
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Choral Societies 474 Refer from (See ref.) 


; 5 ; Choral unions; Singing societies. 
A society of persons forming a choir or - ging 


chorus. Adapted from R. Z. Steese, in book 
used as illustration 


Steese, R. Z. Choral music in the American 


colleges. 
Glee Clubs 475 Refer from (See ref.) 
“An organization more informal than the Singing societies. 


general chorus, which sings the more popu- 
lapRsortotmmiusic anh. Liaordan. Extra 
classroom activities. p. 118 


Collier, W. B. School glee club. Sch. (EI. ed. 
and Sec. ed.) 24:744-5. My. ’36. 


Orchestras (S) 476 


A group of musicians playing on instru- 
ments similar to those used in the band but 
with the stringed instruments additional. 
Adapted from Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Non- 
athletic student activities in the secondary 


school. p. 72 
Woods, G. H. Public school orchestras and 
bands. 
Recreation 477 Refer from (See ref.) 


Amusements; Avocations; Hob- 


“Contrast with amusement and entertainment bike Gradenthrecrestion 
: ; 


by defining it to involve active participation of 
the individual. It represents the expression of 
an inner drive rather than an outer stimulus. 
It includes, in fact, all the original meaning, 
namely, re-creation.” J. B. Nash, Organization 
and administration of playgrounds and _ recre- 
ation. p. vil 


(Include all varieties of leisure time recre- 
ation, not specifically named elsewhere in this 
group. For recreations of elementary school 
children, use School children—Recreation, 658.) 


Jacks, L. P. Education through recreation. 
Riggs, A. F. Play; recreation in a balanced life. 


See also Community and school group; 
Dancing, 587; Leisure, 911. 


Books and Reading—Students 478 Refer from (See ref.) | 
Books in their relation to student recre- Sena (Veg a rane Por 
ation; reading habits, tastes, and interests. Stude une Ne Ing. a erests-— 
Adapted from A. C. Rinehart, in book used S ee ee eb a eee 
Be Aleetication tudents; Recreational reading— 


\ Students; Students—Reading. 
Rinehart, A. C. What Pittsburgh high school 
seniors read. 


Camping 479 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Include administration, educational work, Camp schools; Camps and camp- 
and value of summer camps.) ing; Day camps; Girls’ camps; 
4 School camps; Summer camps. 
Allen, H. K. Camps and their modern ad- 
ministration. 


Ward, C. E. Organized camping and pro- 
gressive education. 
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480 


“A ‘school and community fair may be 
defined as a diminutive county fair organ- 
ized and conducted by the people of a com- 
munity for the purpose of encouraging the 
growth and prosperity of that community.” 
A. Stoltzfus, in book used as illustration. p. 8 


Stoltzfus, A. How to organize and conduct 
a school and community fair. 


See also Exhibits, 804. 


Fairs 


481 


“A form of play in which the players 
adhere more or less strictly to certain tradi- 
tions, regulations, or rules, written or un- 
written.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion. v. 3, p.5 


(For outdoor contests having in view 
the development of muscular strength and 
skill, use Athletics, 460) 


Barse, Mrs. M. E. (S.) Games for all occa- 
sions. 


Games 


Moving-Pictures (G) 482 


“The synthesis of a series of related pic- 
ture elements, usually of an object in mo- 
tion.” F. W. Reynolds, Motion pictures and 
motion-picture equipment. Bureau of edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1919, no. 82. p. 18 

Bollman, G. Motion pictures for community 
needs. 


See also Moving-picture equipment, 405; 
Moving-pictures in education, 1105. 


483 


All the publications of students, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. Include organization of the staff, 
management of the press, and the practice of 
school journalism. Adapted from G. C. Wells, in 
book used as illustration. p. vii 

(Journalism as a school subject is not in- 
cluded) 


Schilling, W. L. Annual affairs: 
college book. 


Wells, G. C. and McCalister, W. H. Student pub- 
lications. 


Student Newspapers and Periodicals (S) 


building the 


484 
(Books about student work in verse and prose, 
and collections) 


Bower, W. ed. The college writer; an anthology 
of student prose. 


Mearns, H. Creative youth. 


Student Verse and Prose 


485 
formal 


Students’ Societies 
(Social and_ educative. For less 
groups, use Clubs, and its subdivisions) 


International institute of intellectual co-operation. 
Les associations internationales d’étudiants. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Community fairs; School fairs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Cinema; Motion pictures. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Amateur journalism; Annuals, 
Student; College and school jour- 
nalism; Handbooks, Student; High 
school papers; Journalism, Ama- 
teur; Magazines, School; News- 
papers and periodicals, Student; 
Newswriting, Amateur; Periodi- 
cals, School; Publications, Stu- 
dent; School journalism; School 
newspapers and periodicals; School 
papers; Student annuals; Student 
handbooks; Student publications; 
Students’ handbooks; Universities 
and colleges—Annuals; Yearbooks, 
Student. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College verse; Poetry (by stu- 
dents); School verse; Student 
prose; Verses, Students’. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College societies; Student organ- 
izations; Student societies. 
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Greek Letter Societies (S) 486 


“A fraternity; a social organization of 
students in several colleges with  self- 
perpetuating membership, election in the na- 
tional organization being conducted by the 
local group called a chapter.” D. A. Robert- 
son, Standard terminology in education. Ed. 
Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


(Include high school fraternities) 
Baird, W. R. American college fraternities. 


Honor Societies 487 


“An organization of national scope, 
election to which in individual institu- 
tions is based chiefly on a record of 
achievement in scholarship . . . among 
college students, also self-perpetuating 
class societies of limited membership, 
election to which may be based on per- 
sonal qualifications as determined by 
present members of the _ societies.” 
D. A. Robertson, Standard terminology 
in education. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 
1927 

Knode, J. C. Coordination of the work 


of college honor societies. Sch. and 
Soc. 37:387-8. Mr. 25, ’33. 


Literary Societies 488 


“Societies devoted to discussion and de- 
bate of various literary and political mat- 
ters.” R. H. Jordan, Extra-classroom ac- 
tivities. p. 128 

Texas. University. Dept. of extension. 
School literary societies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College fraternities; College sor- 
orities; Fraternities; High school 
fraternities ; Sororities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Greek letter societies (Honorary) ; 
High school honor societies; Hon- 
orary fraternities. 


SCHOOL FINANCE (G) 


FINANCE 


(Group heading only) 


492 


“The problem of securing support for schools, 
including apportioning the burden among the vari- 
ous units participating, determining the best avail- 
able sources of revenue, and applying the methods 
of business management to the administration of 
funds.” B. F. Pittenger, in book used as _ illus- 
tration. p. 30-1 


Pittenger, B. F. An introduction to public school 
finance. 


See also Extra-curricular activities—Finance, 
457; Library finance, 642; Publicity, 803; Reports 
and records, 807. 


Budget 493 


“A systematized statement which forecasts the 
probable expenditures and the anticipated rev- 
enues of an individual, an organization, or an 
institution during a_ stated period of time.” 
W. G. Reeder, Fundamentals of public school 
administration. p. 166 


Slater, C. P. Administration of the school budget. 


Costs and Expenditures, School 494 


“Expenditures are defined as the cost of goods 
delivered or services rendered, whether actually 
paid or unpaid, for the operation of an institu- 
tion and for additions to its plant.” National 
committee on standard reports for institutions 
of higher education, Financial reports for col- 
leges and universities. p. 12 


(For the cost of equipment, supplies, or 
textbooks, treated separately, use the headings 
School buildings—Equipment, Supplies, Te-xt- 
books) 


Huffaker, C. L. Neglected aspects of common 
school costs. 


Insurance, Fire (G) 495 
A contract insuring indemnity against 
direct loss and damage by fire. Adapted 


from S. S. Huebner, in Encyclopaedia of 
the social sciences. v. 6, p. 256 


Smith, H. A. Economy in public school fire 


insurance. 
School Buildings—Cost 496 
“Expenditures for the construction of 
school buildings; materials and _ labor.” 
W. R. Burgess, Trends of school costs. 
p. 88, 90 
McCornack, W. R. Excessive school building 
costs. 


See also School buildings—Maintenance 
and repair, 14. 


Teachers—Salaries 497 
“The compensation of teachers. Include 
salary schedules.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 


of education. v.5, p. 508 

(Also use Salaries as a subdivision un- 
der school personnel groups, eg. College 
professors and instructors—Salaries) 


Bowles, R. P. The operation and effects of a 
single salary schedule. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education—Finance; Education— 
Support; Finance, School; School 
debts; Schools—Finance; Support 
of education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School budget. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education—Cost; Expenditures for 
education; Instruction costs; 
School costs; School expenditures. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Fire insurance; School buildings— 
Insurance; Schools—Insurance. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Building costs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Salaries—Teachers; Salary sched- 
ules; Single-salary schedules; 
Teachers’ salaries. 
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Income, School 498 Refer from (See ref.) 

Common school funds; Funds, 
School; Revenues, School; School 
funds; School revenues. 


“There are two recognized kinds of income: 
revenue receipts, and non-revenue receipts. Rev- 
enues are those moneys which increase assets 
without increasing liabilities; e.g. moneys from 
the federal government, from taxation, interest, 
etc. Non-revenue receipts, on the other hand, 
if they increase assets they also increase lia- 
bilities; e.g. moneys from sale of bonds, or of 
buildings, temporary loans, etc.” D. S. Young, 
Control of available public school income. p. 7-8 


Morrison, H. C. School revenue. 


Bonds, School 499 Refer from (See ret.) 


“Any interest bearing contract issued by Bond issues; School bonds. 
any incorporated community for school pur- 
poses.” J. G. Fowlkes, in book used as il- 
lustration. p. 28 


Fowlkes, J. G. School bonds. 


Endowments 500 Refer from (See ref.) 
Benefactions; Educational endow- 
ments; Educational foundations; 
Foundations (Endowments) ; Phi- 
lanthropy; Trust funds. 


“Funds the principal of which shall be 
maintained inviolate, the income of which 
alone may be used.” National committee 
on standard reports for institutions of higher 
education, Financial reports for colleges and 
universities. p. 12 

Dienst, C. F. The administration of endow- 
ments. 


See also Endowment of research, 847. 


Gifts and Bequests 501 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Gifts fall naturally into two classes: Bequests; Legacies; Philanthropy. 
those which add to the permanent assets and 
those designed for current uses.” T. Arnett, 
College and university finance. p. 15 


Odell, W. R. Gifts to the public schools. 


Student Fees (S) (G) 502 Refer from (See ref.) 
Fees; Laboratory fees; Tuition 
fees; Universities and colleges— 
Student fees; Universities and col- 
leges—Tuition fees. 


“Includes matriculation, tuition, labora- 
tory, and other forms of fees paid by stu- 
dents to the institution for educational serv- 
ices.” National committee on standard re- 
ports for institutions of higher education, 
Financial reports for colleges and universi- 
ties. p. 15 


Cowen, P. A. College tuition fees. 


Taxation (G) 503 


“A tax is a compulsory contribution from 
the person to the government to defray the 
expenses incurred in the common interest 
of all, without reference to special benefits 
conferred.” E. R. A. Seligman, Essays on 
taxation. 10th ed. p. 432 


(Include state, county, and local taxation 
for the support of education) 

Mort, P. R. and Lawler, E. S. Taxation for 
adequate support of educational services. 


Schools—Accounting 504 Refer from (See ref.) __ 
“Accounting is commonly used to mean the Accounting, School; Financial ac- 
principles and technique involved in establishing counting—Schools; School ac- 
and maintaining financial records representing counting. 


investment, expenditures, receipts, fiscal changes 
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Schools—Accounting—C ontinued 


and_ standing, expressed in monetary units.” 
J. Bauer, in Encyclopaedia of the social sci- 
ences. v. 1, p. 404 


Engelhardt, F. Accounting procedure for school 
systems. 


See also Reports and records, 807. 


Unit Costs 505 


“Unit costs for public education is used 
to mean the total cost of public education 
as well as the costs of any part of it, di- 
vided by the total number of units of any 
one kind that determine the total cost of 
public education or any part of it. Thus, 
some of the kinds of units that determine 
such costs are schools, school rooms, sub- 
jects taught, pupils taught, districts and city 
wards.” J. H. Hutchinson, School costs and 
school accounting. p. 10 


Gribble, S. C. A technique for the determin- 
ation of unit school costs. 


Universities and Colleges—Accounting 506 
Morey, L. University and college accounting. 


State Aid for Education 507 


“The money contributed by central units to 
the support of education in local communities 
is spoken of as State and national and county 
‘aid’. The type form is ‘State aid’. It is of 
two kinds: general, for the promotion of gen- 
eral public-school work; and special, for the 
promotion of special activities which would be 
neglected by local communities if left to them- 
selves.” B. F. Pittenger, Introduction to public 
school finance. p. 296-7 


Swift, F. H. Federal and state policies in public 
school finance. 


Land Grants for Education 508 


“Grants of public lands for endowing 
schools, made to the states carved out of 
Federal domain.” F. H. Swift, Federal and 
state policies in public school finance. p. 6 

Schafer, J. Origin of the system of land 
grants for education. 


See also Land-grant colleges, 271. 


Taxation, Exemption from 509 


“Narrowly conceived, tax exemption exists 
only when a taxing law or the constitution 
under which it operates specifically excludes 
from its scope a person or thing which would 
be taxable were it not for the excluding clause.” 
C. Shoup, in Encyclopaedia of the social sci- 
ences. v. 14, p. 528 


(Also use Schools—Taxation; Universities 
and colleges—Taxation) 
Eliot, C. W. Exemption from taxation of church 


property, and the property of educational, literary 
and charitable institutions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Costs per student; Grade unit 
costs; Per-capita costs; School- 
subject unit costs; Student costs; 
Student-hour unit costs; Subject 
unit costs; Unit school costs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College accounting; College educa- 
tion—Cost; University accounting. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


County aid for education; Educa- 
tion—Equalization ; Education— 
State aid; Educational equaliza- 
tion; Equalization, Educational; 
Federal aid for education; Na- 
tional aid for education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


School lands. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Exemption from taxation. 


FINANCE 


Universities and Colleges—Finance 510 


(For general treatments of college and uni- 
versity finance. For books limited to special 
topics, e.g. endowments, student fees, etc. use 
the subheadings under School finance, above) 

(Also use Normal schools and teachers col- 
leges—Finance; State universities and colleges— 
Finance) 

Arnett, T. College and university finance. 
See also Scholarships and fellowships, 1003. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Finance—Universities and colleges. 


GUIDANCE 


(Group heading only) 


PERSONNEL SERVICE IN EDUCATION ey 


“Includes the selection, orientation, educational 
and vocational guidance of students, their place- 
ment in and out of college, attention to their 
habits, attitudes, speech defects, health and hy- 
giene, and other factors affecting their personal 
and successful adjustments to fellow-beings, life, 
and work.” P. Achilles, quoted by H. D. Bragdon, 
in book used as illustration. p.2 


Bragdon, H. D. Counseling the college student. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Adjustment, Student; After school 
guidance; Child guidance; Child 
guidance departments; Counseling; 
Education—Personnel service; 
Guidance programs; Maladjusted 
students; Orientation (Educa- 
tion); School children—Adjust- 
ment; Student guidance; Student 
relationships; Students—Personnel 
work; Universities and colleges— 
Personnel service. 


Jones, A. J. Principles of guidance. 


Educational Guidance (S) 515 


“Assisting persons, either through classifying 
them into appropriate groups or by individual 
or group conferences, in making progress in 
their educational careers. It is concerned with 
such problems as how to study, choice of studies 
and curriculum, and choice of schools and col- 
leges.” J. M. Brewer and others, Mental meas- 
epee: in educational and vocational guidance. 
p. 


Kelley, T. L. Educational guidance. 
See also Aptitude tests, 1120. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curricular guidance; School guid- 
ance. 


Freshman Week 516 


“Any introductory period of from one to 
seven days preceding the regular work of the 
term and devoted to the problem of adjusting 
the student to his college work and environ- 


ment.” J. C. Knode, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p. 11 . 


Knode, J. C. Orienting the student in college 
with special reference to Freshman week. 


Home Rooms 517 


“One of the groups of students into which 
a school may be divided. Each group has its 
headquarters in a room of its own and one 
teacher is responsible for each group, which is 
a smaller unit of the class.’ W. Ward, Creative 
dramatics. p. 189-90 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Activity periods; Advisory _peri- 
ods; Free choice periods; Report 
classes. 


“The major objective is to establish a pupil- 
teacher relationship and subsequent understand- 
ing which will enable the teacher to become the 
personal adviser to a pupil.” E. E. Evans and 
M. S. Hallman, Home rooms. p.7 


McKown, H. C. Home room guidance. 


Interviewing 518 Refer from (See ref.) 


Conferences, Personal; 
views; Personal interviews. 


. : Inter- 
Include the interview, or personal conference, 


as a method of securing information helpful 
In personnel work with students. Adapted from 
ee Bragdon, Counseling the college student. ' 
Dp. 


Moore, B. The personal interview: an annotated 
bibliography. 


GUIDANCE 


Morale 519 


“Moral synthesis; the proper organization in 
the mind of the conflicting impulses and activi- 
ties arising from group life.” R. C. Angell, 
The campus. p. 204 


Hall, G. S. Morale, the supreme standard of life 
and conduct. 


Orientation Courses 520 


“A course aiming to orient the student in his 
immediate collegiate environment. Its primary 
purpose is guidance. Distinguish from general 
survey courses, which are essentially reorganiza- 
tions of the curricular material.” W. C. Eells, 
The junior college. p. 324. For the latter use the 
heading Survey courses, 253 


(The orientation course attacks the same 
problems as Freshman week, but extends the 
time over a longer period, possibly a full col- 
lege year. J. C. Knode, Orienting the student 
in college. p. 11) 


Fitts, C. T. and Swift, F. H. Construction of 
orientation courses for college freshmen. 


Social Adjustment and Development 521 


“A mutually satisfactory relationship among 
individuals or between an individual or group 
and the social environment.” R. L. Finney and 
ee Zeleny, Introd. to educational sociology. 
p. 


Manwell, E. M. Social development of the child. 
See also Social intelligence—Tests and scales, 


Etiquette 522 


“The rules for correct demeanor and de- 
portment; the conventions sanctioned for 
the purpose of smoothing personal contacts 
and developing tact and good manners in 
social intercourse.” E. Post, Etiquette, 
p. xiii 

Irwin, J. W. Manners and personality in 
school and business. 


Student Advisers and Counselors 523 


Personnel officers, including faculty advisers 
and students charged with the guidance of fel- 
low students. Adapted from R. Strang, Per- 
sonal development and guidance in college and 
secondary school. p. 32 ff 


Kitson, H. D. Occupation of the vocational 
counselor. 


Deans (in schools) 524 


“Long used in colleges and universities 
for one who has charge of general advice 
to students; and lately brought into the 
field of secondary education.” F. J. Allen, 
ed. Principles and problems in vocational 
guidance. p. 3 


Pierce, A. E. Deans and advisers of women 
and girls. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
College spirit; School spirit. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Universities and colleges—Orien- 
tation courses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Adjustment, Social; Associational 
living; Cooperation (Social) ; Hu- 
man relations; Social guidance; 
Social relations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Courtesy; Deportment; Manners; 
Table etiquette. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Advisers and counselors; Coordin- 
ators; Counselors; Educational 
counselors; Faculty advisers; Per- 
sonnel workers; School coun- 
selors; Sponsor-teachers; Teacher- 
advisers; Vocational counselors. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Administrators; College deans; 
Deans of colleges; Deans of 
women. 
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Vocational Guidance (S) (G) 525 


“The giving of information, experience, and 
advice in regard to choosing an occupation, pre- 
paring for it, entering it, and progressing in it.” 
National vocational guidance association, quoted 
in F. J. Allen, ed. Principles and problems in 
vocational guidance. p. 14 


Maverick, L. A. Vocational guidance of college 
students. 


See also Vocational education group. 


Applications for Position 526 


“The procedure to be followed in bring- 
ing one’s qualifications to the attention of 
prospective employers.” G. L. Gardiner, in 
book used as illustration. p. vii-viii 


Gardiner, G. L. How you can get a job. 


Occupations 527 


“Used practically as a synonym for voca- 
tion, with the shade of difference that ‘oc- 
cupation’ does not carry the same implica- 
tion of commitment, of permanency, of life 
career, as ‘vocation’. Include the profes- 
sions.” L. A. Maverick, Vocational guid- 
ance of college students. p.4 


Platt, R. H. ed. The book of opportunities ; 
what 3000 American occupations have to 
offer. 


See also Job analysis, 1184. 


Placement (S) 528 


“The word ‘placement’ has two dissimilar 
technical uses; first, in connection with the 
securing of positions, with employment; 
second, assigning the student to an ad- 
vanced or retarded section or class.” L. A. 
Maverick, Vocational guidance of college 
students. p. 4 


(For “placement” in the second sense 
use Classification—Students, 171) 

Adams, W. H. Placement of students in 
teaching positions as carried on by higher 
educational institutions. 

See also Placement—Teachers, 1020; 
Student employment, 1004. 


| Prevocational Education 529 


“Those forms of education which have 
an exploratory or interest-finding function 
and consist of work based on or related to 
various vocational fields. It is considered 
synonymous with the terms ‘exploratory 
courses’ and ‘try-out courses.” aS: 
Lewis, in T. H. Schutte, ed. Orientation 
in education. p. 319 


Bennett, G. V. ed. Occupational exploratory 
courses for junior high schools. 


Leavitt, F. M. Prevocational education in 
the public schools. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Business, Choice of; Choice of 
profession; Job counseling; Occu- 
pation, Choice of; Occupational 
preference; Profession, Choice of; 
Professional guidance; Vocational 
tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Positions, Applications for. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Careers; Occupational informa- 
tion; Professions; Trades; Voca- 
tional information; Vocations; 
Women—Occupations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College employment bureaus; Em- 
ployment bureaus, College; Voca- 
tional service. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Exploratory courses; Finding and 
broadening courses; Pre-profes- 
sional education; Preview courses; 
Revealing courses; Threshold 
courses; Try-out courses; Vesti- 
bule courses. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
(Group heading only) 


CHILDREN—CARE AND HYGIENE 535 Refer from (See ref.) 


: : : : ; Child care; Child health; Child 
‘Hygiene is a term applied to that organized hygiene: Health—Children; © Hy- 


body of facts relating to the preservation of : . 
heaith.” 1, 18 De School hygiene. p. 1 giene, Child. 
(For health problems relating specifically to 
the school child, use School children—Health and 
hygiene, 569) 
Stuart, H. C. Healthy childhood; guidance for 
physical care. 


See also Child welfare, 920. 


Children—Diseases 536 Refer from (See ref.) Moe 
oe is defined = lakelee of anything SUTRAS Hie cn fate pect 
which deranges the bodily functions or struc- aad ee ate Ese 
tures.” W. S. Sadler, Essentials of healthful atrics; Sickness of children. 
living. p. 24 
(Also use Infants—Diseases; and names of 
diseases, e.g. Chickenpox) 
Griffith, J. P. C. The diseases of infants and chil- 


dren. 


Children—Nutrition 537 Refer from (See ref.) : 

aod Diet of children; Food for chil- 
oo dren; Malnutrition of children; 
Nutrition of children. . 


“Good nutrition implies an abundant 
supply containing every material needed by the 
body and that every process fitting that food 
for use is running smoothly.” L. J. Roberts, 
in book used as illustration. p. 12 

(Also use Infants—Nutrition) 


Roberts, L. J. Nutrition work with children. 


Infants—Care and Hygiene 538 Refer from (See ref.) 
ote wba Gis The happy baby. Infant care. 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 539 Refer from (See ref.) 


Contagion and contagious diseases; 


“Diseases capable of being transmitted from one Disease control; Disease preven- 
? * s 


person to another.” J. S. Billings, National medi- tion; Diseases, Communicable; In- 
cal dictionary fectious diseases; Transmissable 
(Include prevention and control. Also use names diseases. 
of diseases, e.g. Typhoid fever) 
McLean, Stafford. Communicable diseases of 

childhood. 


Disinfection and Disinfectants 540 kefer from (See ref.) 


“By disinfection is meant the destroying of pennicides: 
the vitality of pathogenic micro-organisms by 
chemical or physical means.” White house con- 
ference on child health and protection. . . Com- 
municable disease control. p. 94 


District of Columbia. Health dept. Instructions 
relative to disinfection and disinfectants. 


Fumigation 541 


_ “A process by which the destruction of 
Insects, as mosquitoes, and animals, as rats, 
is accomplished by the employment of gase- 
ous agents.” White house conference on 
child health and protection. . . Communicable 
disease control. p.95 


Eddy, C. O. House fly fumigation experi- 
ments with calcium cyanide. 
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FATIGUE 542 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A condition of the organism caused by long- Exhaustion. 


continued work, characterized in particular by a 
reduction in capacity for, and pleasure in, work.” 
M. Offner, Mental fatigue. p. 7 


(Use for fatigue induced by bodily work. 
For fatigue induced by mental work, use Fatigue, 
Mental, 778) 


Seham, M. The tired child. 
See also Work curves, 974. 


GROWTH, PHYSICAL 543 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The term ‘growth’ is applied to all the modi- eich aene fibyoses Height ; 
fications which concern the dimensions of the ysical development; Physical 
diverse parts of the body.’ P. Godin, Growth growth; Stature. 
during school age. p. 23 


Baldwin, B. T. The physical growth of children 
from birth to maturity. 


See also Overweight children, 211. 


Anatomical Age 544 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The degree to which the structure of the Ae Age, Physical; 
body has developed.” E. A. Lincoln and L. L. ystcat ape: 
Wee Testing and the uses of test results. 
p. 28 


Prescott, D. A. The determination of anatomical 
age in school children. 


Physiological Age 545 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The degree of physiological maturity attained Age, Physiological; Age, Physical; 
by the pupil.” E. A. Lincoln and L. L. Work- Physical age. 
man, Testing and the uses of test results. p. 297 


Crampton, C. W. Physiological age. 


HEALTH SERVICE 546 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
“Used to designate the various procedures and Health officers ; Health Spee SY 
services provided by the institution for the con- et ee vate Universities 
servation and improvement of the health of stu- and colleges—Health service. 
dents, faculty, and other school personnel.” M. E. 
Spencer, Health education for teachers. p. 8 
Forsythe, W. E. Health service in American col- 
leges and universities. 
Pierce, A. E. Details of the new positive health 


service. 
Health Examinations (S) 547 Refer from (See ref.) 

“The term ‘medical inspection’ arose from the Age-height- weight tables; Examin- 
fact that originally an inspection was made of ations, Health; Examinations, Med- 
the whole group with a view to picking out ical ; Examinations, Physical; 
those suffering from communicable disease. Height- -weight tables ; Medical ex- 
The modern idea makes this work more than aminations; Medical inspections; 
a medical inspection, more than a physical ex- Medical tests ; Motor ability tests; 
amination—a real health examination, covering Physical ability tests; Physical ex- 
not only the question of communicable diseases aminations ; Physical tests ; School 
and physical defects, but also the habits and children—Medical inspection; 
customs relating to food, rest, sleep, fresh air Strength tests. 
and sunshine, play and recreation.” C. 
aR Physical welfare of the school child. 

Dp. 


Cornell, W. S. Health and medical inspection 
of school children. 


Eye—Examination 548 Refer from (See ref.) , 
Eyesight tests; Sight testing; Vis- 


(Also use Ear—Examination, etc.) 
ual tests. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Health Standards 549 


Normal types of human physique used as 
criteria for evaluation. Adapted from C. K. 
Taylor, in book used as illustration. p.5 

Taylor, C. K. Physical standards for boys 
and girls. 


School Clinics 550 


“A clinic controlled by the educational au- 
thorities and supported at public expense for the 
purpose of permitting a more thorough exam- 
ination, and in some cases also treatment, of 
defects revealed by the routine inspection.” 
E. B. Hoag’ and L. M. Terman, Health work 
in the schools. p. 110 


(Include health service rooms; their construc- 
tion, equipment, and daily procedure) 


Cruckshank, L. D. School clinics at home and 
abroad. 


Dental Clinics 551 
“Designed for the cleansing, care, and 
treatment of teeth and gums.” CG 
Keene, Physical welfare of the school child. 
p. 89 
Leuck, Mrs. M. (S.) A study of dental clinics 
in the U. S. 
School Nurses 552 


Functions are to assist in the health program 
of the schools by health supervision of pupils 
and school personnel, and participation in the 
maintenance of the hygiene of the school plant 
and in the development of health education. 
She also seeks to enlist the interest of parents 
and to coordinate the work of the school with 
community health resources. Adapted from 
M. E. Chayer, in book used as_ illustration. 
p. 256-9 


Chayer, M. E. School nursing. 


School Physicians 553 


“Activities include inspection of the sanita- 
tion of the school plant, examinations and in- 
vestigations of the health-habits of students, 
acting as health adviser to nurses, parents, and 
teachers, and special activities such as working 
out schemes of correlation and cooperation with 
the local health department.” C. H. Keene, 
Physical welfare of the school child. p. 110 


Dawson, W. H. School doctors in Germany. 


Summer Round-Up 554 


“An activity of the parent teacher association. 
It provides for a physical examination in the 
spring of all preschool children about to enter 
school in the autumn,- and follow-up work to 
secure correction of defects.” White house con- 
ference on child health education. . . Home and 
school cooperation. p. 24-5 


National congress of parents and teachers. Sum- 
mer round-up of the children: a health activity. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Physical 


Physical. 


standards ; 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School; Health service 
Nurses’ rooms; School 
health rooms. 


Clinics, 
rooms; 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Clinics, Dental; 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Nurses, 


School. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Doctors, 
School; 


School; 


School doctors. 
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Standards, 


Dentistry—Clinics. 


Physicians, 
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Vaccination 555 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The introduction into the skin of the virus Inoculation, Vaccine. 
of vaccina or cowpox, causing a local eruption 
and benign constitutional reaction which result 
in protection against smallpox.” L. A. Averill, 
Educational hygiene. p. 391 


Roddis, L. H. Edward Jenner and the discovery 
of smallpox vaccination. 


HYGIENE, PERSONAL 556 ee irom Oe ae rege 
“All those measures for the conservation of SE ae Creare coe 


health which the individual must attend to for 
himself. Here belong such matters as care of 
the teeth and eyes, proper habits of bathing, cloth- 
ing, exercise, and the like.’ R. C. Whitman, 
Hygiene. p. 1 

Fishbein, M. The human body and its care. 


See also Physical education and training, 586; 
Temperance education, 597. 


Baths Sey 
(Include the hygiene of bathing) 
Rich, J. P. Cleanliness and health. 
See also Shower baths, 117. 


Clothing and Dress 558 Refer from (See ref.) 


Clothing problems, such as the hygiene of Children—C lothing ; Children’s 
clothing, choice of materials, color combinations, aes preset eeee pe 
and the care and repair of clothing. Adapted S dente “Clade School clothes ; 
from H. Kinne, in book used as illustration. p. iii tudents—Clothing. 


; (Also use names of specific articles of cloth- 
ing, e.g. Shoes) 


Kinne, H. Clothing and health. 
See also Uniforms, 1015. 


Eye—Care and Hygiene 559 Refer from (See ref.) 


(Also use Ear—Care and hygiene, Teeth— Eyesight conservation. 
Care and hygiene, etc.) 


Thomson, E. S. Your eyes and their care. 
See also Sight-saving classes, 954. 


Rest . 560 Refer from (See ref.) 


Cessation from motion, and renewal of ability. Relaxation. 
Include physical and mental rest. Adapted from 
J. L. Corning, Brain-rest. p. 59-61 


Manzer, C. W. An experimental investigation of 
rest pauses. 


Sleep 561 


“That state of the central nervous system in 
which the higher centers are, to a great extent, 
in a condition of physiological quiescence.” J. L. 
Corning, Brain-rest. p.5 


(Include hygiene) 


Manaseina, M. M. Sleep, its physiology, pathol- 
ogy, hygiene and psychology. 
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MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 562 


“A phase of personnel administration in col- 
leges closely related to the health program. . . 
concerned with the establishment and mainte- 
nance of wholesome attitudes of mind, usually 
under the direction of a trained psychologist, 
psychiatrist or medical officer.” D. A. Robertson, 


Standard terminology in education. Ed. Rec. 
Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 
Elkind, H., ed. The healthy mind. 
See also Mental healing, 730. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 563 


“Those measures which the individual cannot 
take for himself but which have to be handled 
as an organized activity of the community as a 
whole.” R. C. Whitman, Hygiene. p. 1 


Mustard, H. S. Introduction to public health. 
See also Public health education, 592. 


564 


“Rendering immediate temporary assistance to 
a person suffering from an accident or sudden 
illness until the arrival of a doctor.” F. J. 
Warwick, in book used as illustration. p.5 


Warwick, F. J. First aid to the injured. 


First Aid in Illness and Injury 


Health Surveys 565 


“An investigation conducted by a trained 
corps of workers, in order to determine the 
exact status of those conditions that may affect 
the health of a community directly or indirectly.” 
M. P. Horwood, in book used as illustration. p. 3 


(Include school health surveys) 
Horwood, M. P. Public health surveys. 


Hospitals (G) 566 


“An institution for the reception and care 
of the sick, wounded, infirm, or aged persons.” 
eeeepcdis of law and procedure, 1906. v.21, 
p. 110. 


(Include school and university hospitals and 
infirmaries ) 


White house conference on child health and pro- 
tection. Hospitals and child health. 


See also Children’s institutions, 923. 


Public Health Nurses 567 


Nurses who in varying capacities form an 
integral part of the public health movement. 
Among the special branches are child welfare 
nursing, industrial nursing, school nursing. 
Adapted from M. S. Gardner, in book used as 
illustration 


(For the work of the school nurse con- 
sidered separately, use School nurses, 552) 


Gardner, M. S. Public health nursing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Hygiene, Mental; Mental hy- 
giene; School  children—Mental 
hygiene; Teachers—Mental hy- 
giene. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Health, Public; Hygiene, Public. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Accidents—First aid; Emergencies 
—First aid; Injuries—First aid. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Public health surveys; 
surveys; School health 
Surveys, Health. 


Sanitary 
surveys ; 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Infirmaries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Nurses, Public health. 
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Quarantine (G) 568 


“The limitation of freedom of movement of 
persons or animals who have been exposed to 
communicable disease for a period of time equal 
to the longest usual incubation period of the 
disease to which they have been exposed.” White 
house conference on child health and_protec- 
tion. . . Communicable disease control. p. 95 


(Include the separating of persons suffering 
from a communicable disease, and carriers of 
infection) 


U.S. Public health service. 
regulations of the U. S. 


Interstate quarantine 


HY- 
569 


(Health problems relating specifically to the 
school child) 


Keene, C. H. The physical welfare of the school 
child. 


See also Health education group. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN—HEALTH AND 
GIENE 


Health Record Forms (S) 570 


“Forms devised to record items to check 
during physical examination, the habitual health 
practices with respect to hygiene, a history of 
illness and immunization, home visits and parent 


ge acta M. E. Chayer, School nursing. 
Das 
Palmer, G. T. Tentative record forms for school 
health work. Am. J. of Pub. Health. 19:527-34. 
My. ’29. 
School Children—Nutrition 571 


The question of adequate food supply as it 
affects school children; nutrition work in the 
school. Adapted from L. J. Roberts, Nutrition 
work with children. p. 203 ff 


Clark, T. A plea for more attention to the nutri- 
tion of the school child. 


Lunches, School 572 


The problem of providing mid-day meals 
for children. Adapted from L. S. Bryant, 
in book used as illustration. p. 13 


Bryant, L. S. School feeding. 
See also Lunch rooms, School, 999. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE (G) 573 


“Has two main divisions: one has to do with 
the physical environment of the child during his 
school life; the other takes cognizance of. the 
laws of mental hygiene as illustrated by the proper 
adjustment of the subjects of the curriculum to 
the mental powers and needs of the children.” 
F. B. Dresslar, in book used as illustration. p. 3 


Dresslar, F. B. School hygiene. 


_ See also School buildings—Heating and ven- 
tilation, 113; School buildings—Sanitation, 114. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Exclusion from school ; Isolation 
(Segregation) ; Segregation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Hand washing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Exclusion cards; Forms, Health 


record. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Food for children; Nutrition of 
children; School children—Food. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Feeding, School; Meals, School; 
School feeding; School lunches. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Air pollution; Cleanliness, School; 
College hygiene; Educational hy- 


giene; Health supervision pi ily: 
giene, Educational; Hygiene 
School; Hygiene of instruction; 


Instruction, Hygiene of; Sanita- 
tion, School; School inspection; 
School sanitation; Schools—Medi- 
cal inspection; Teaching—Hygiene. 
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Drinking Cups 574 Refer from (See ref.) 


Include danger of the common drinking cup Cups. 
as a carrier of disease germs. Adapted from 
F. B. Dresslar, School hygiene. p. 109-13 
Kerr, J. W. and Moll, A. A. Common drinking 
cups and roller towels: an analysis of the laws 
and regulations relating thereto in force in the 
U. S. (Public health bulletin no. 57) 


See also Drinking fountains, 102. 


Dust 575 

Include dangers from dust and how to pre- 

vent it. Adapted from E. B. Hoag and L. M. 
Terman, Health work in the schools. p. 209-17 


Prudden, T. M. Dust and its dangers. 


Overpressure (Education) 576 Refer from (See ref.) 
Overwork in school to the extent that bodily Mental overwork; Overstudy. 
health and mental growth are impaired. Adapted 
from S. Buxton, in book used as _ illustration. 


p. 10 
Buxton, S. “Over-pressure” and elementary edu- 
cation. 
Posture 577 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The habitual carriage of the body, especially Body mechanics; Seating. 
in the erect position.” J. H. Bancroft, in book 
used as illustration. p. vil 


(Include training) 
Bancroft, J. H. Posture of school children. 
See also Desks and seats, 416. 


Weather—Mental and Physiological Effects Refer from (See ref.) 
578 Humidity. 
“The influence of weather conditions upon 
men.” FE. G. Dexter, in book used as _ illustra- 
tion. p. x1 
(Include the effect of supplied atmospheric condi- 
tions, humidity, etc.) 
Dexter, E. G. Weather influences. 


STUDENTS—HEALTH AND HYGIENE 579 Refer from (See ref.) 


Etheredse, M. L. Health i ; ") College students—Health and_hy- 

hee ey ae ere eer ere giene; Health—Students; High 
school students—Health and _ hy- 
giene. 


TEACHERS—HEALTH AND HYGIENE 580 Refer from (See ref.) 

Questions bearing upon the hygiene of the teach- Health—Teachers. 

ing profession: sources of dangers to the teacher’s 

health, suggestions for a better personal hygiene, 

etc. Adapted from L. M. Terman, in book used 

as illustration. p. viii 

Terman, L. M. The teacher’s health: a study in 
the hygiene of an occupation. 


WOMEN—HEALTH AND HYGIENE 581 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Health problems relating specifically to women) Health—W omen. 


Galbraith, A. M. Personal hygiene and physical 
training for women. 


W omen—Diseases 582 Refer from (See ref.) 
Derangements of the bodily functions or Diseases of women; Illness of 
structures of women. Adapted from W. S. women; Sickness of women. 


Sadler, Essentials of healthful living. p. 24 
Crossen, H. S. Diseases of women. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION (S) (G) 585 


“Anything that educates anyone in matters of 
health: public health training, health instruction 
for the general public, and health education in 
schools. The last named division is defined as 
a systematic program for developing the habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge that will contribute to 
the physical, mental, and emotional health.” C. E. 
Turner, in book used as illustration. p. 17-18, 24 


Turner, C. E. Principles of health education. 


Physical Education and Training 586 


“That direction of motor activity by means 
of which we develop directly the body, its 
structure, functions, and powers.” J. Naismith, 
in C. H. Johnston, ed. The modern high school. 
p. 430-1 


“Contrast with Athletics, 460, the aim of which 
is pleasurable activity for the sake of recrea- 
tion.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v. 3, p. 198 


Williams, J. F. The organization and administra- 
tion of physical education. 


See also Gymnasiums, 107; Health exam- 
inations, 547; Physical directors, 390; Physical 
education—Equipment and supplies, 410. 


Dancing (G) 587 


“The rhythmic movement of the human 
body, with or without the accompaniment 
of music.” -E.. W...Curtis, Dramaticsune 
stinct in education. p. 110 


(Include gymnastic, natural and rhythmic 
dancing; also social dancing. Also use 
Clog-dancing, Tap-dancing) 


Davison, W. J. Gymnastic dancing. 


Drills and Marches 588 


“The drills are corrective, disciplinary or 
developmental movements ; include calisthenic 
or gymnastic drills.’ A. R. Wayman, FEdu- 
cation through physical education. p. 131 


Crooks, P. M. Drills and dances for the 
grades. 


Exercise 589 


“Exertion for training or improvement. 
Divided into exercise taken for pleasure 
or relaxation, and that which aims to 
strengthen and develop groups of muscles 
whether these be healthy or diseased.” 1, 1D} 
Dickson and R. L. Diveley, Exercise for 
health and correction. p. 3 


(Also use names of special kinds of 
exercise, e.g. Fencing, Walking) 


McCurdy, J. H. The physiology of exercise. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Exhibits, Health; Health demon- 
strations; Health habits; Health 
instruction; Health plays; Health 
programs; Health projects; Health 
stories; Hygiene—Study and teach- 
ing; Plays, Health; Projects, 
Health; School-health programs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Callisthenics; Danish gymnastics; 
Exercises, Gymnastic; German 
gymnastics; Gymnastics; Motor 
education; Motor learning; Physi- 
cal culture; Physical training; 
Swedish gymnastics; Training, 
Physical. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Choregraphy; Choreography; Folk 
dances. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Marches and drills. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Physical exercise. 
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Gymnastics, Medical 590 


“Exercises based on anatomical and 
physiological principles, for the prevention or 
arrest, the cure or correction of some defi- 
nite functional or organic disability or de- 
formity. It has two divisions: when applied 
to what may be called medical conditions 
the term “remedial” is used; when applied 
to orthopaedic conditions, or those of im- 
pending or existing deformity, it is called 
‘corrective gymnastics.” L. C. Drew, In- 
dividual gymnastics. 4th ed. 1929. p. 17-18, 19 


Lowman, C. L. Corrective physical education 
for groups. 


Physical Education for Women 591 


“Physical education designed for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of girls 


and women.” D. S. Ainsworth, in book _ 


used as illustration. p.2 


Ainsworth, D. S. History of physical educa- 
tion in colleges for women. 


See also Athletics for women, 464. 


Public Health Education 592 


“The phase of health education involving the 
training of individuals in the public-health pro- 
fession; the work of the professional schools 
that train health officers, laboratorians, health 
educators, nutritionists, public-health nurses, or 
other professional workers in this field.” C. E. 
Turner, Principles of health education. p. 18 


Prausnitz, C. Teaching of preventive medicine in 
Europe. 


Safety Education (S) (G) 593 


“Generally understood to mean teaching chil- 
dren to avoid accidents to themselves and to feel 
a responsibility for the prevention of accidents 
to others.” I. Stevenson, Safety education. p. 11 


(Include safety organizations of students, such 


as the School-Boy Patrol and the Junior Safety 
Council) 


Beard, H. E. Safety first for school and home. 


Accidents 594 


“Specifically, an undesirable or unfortunate 
happening; an undesigned harm or injury; 
a casualty or mishap.” Century dictionary 


“Divided according to types there are 
deaths and injuries caused by vehicles, such 
as street cars, automobiles, etc., by machinery, 
in mines, by burns, drowning, and other 
causes.” S,. J. Williams, in Encyclopaedia of 
the social sciences. y. 1, p. 389-90 


Newbold, E. M. Contribution to the study of 


the human factor in the causation Of acci- 
dents. 


See also First aid in illness and injury, 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Corrective gymnastics; Exercise, 
Therapeutic; Games, Corrective; 
Gymnastics, Corrective; Gymnas- 
tics, Orthopedic; Gymnastics, Rem- 
edial; Medical gymnastics; Ortho- 
pedic gymnastics; Physical de- 
fects—Correction; Physiotherapy; 
Remedial gymnastics; Therapeutic 
gymnastics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Girls—Physical education; Physi- 
cal education for girls; Women— 
Physical education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Accident prevention; Accidents— 
Prevention; Junior police; Junior 
safety councils; Police, Junior; 
Safety patrols; Schoolboy patrols; 
School-boy patrols; Traffic police- 
men, Junior. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Street accidents; Traffic accidents. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Fire Drills 595 


Drills representing an actual fire condi- 
tion, for the purpose of teaching pupils to 
leave a building in the shortest possible time 
with the least confusion. Adapted from 
I. Stevenson, Safety education. p. 81 


Kansas. Dept. of state fire marshal. Fire 
drills in schools. 


Sex Instruction (S) (G) ; 596 kKefer from (See ref.) 
Hygiene, Social; Sex education; 


“Education of children in matters pertaining Sécial diyeiete 


to sex.” J. M. Andress, Teaching of hygiene 
in the grades. p. 116 


Strain, F. B. New patterns in sex teaching. 
See also Eugenics, 926. 


Temperance Education 597 


“Special instruction concerning the physiologi- 
cal effects of stimulants and narcotics, chiefly 
alcohol and tobacco.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v.5, p. 557 

U.S. Bureau of education. Temperance instruction 
in public schools and the liquor question. 


See also Hygiene, Personal, 556. 


Narcotics 598 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Drugs that depress the central nervous Drug habit; Narcotic habit. 


system, the brain, the spinal cord, paralyzing 
to a greater or less degree both sensory 
and motor areas. The more common are 
opium, morphine, and cocaine.” Massachu- 
setts. Dept. of education, Effects of alcohol, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
body. p. 14 

(Include extent of use; also physiological 
and psychological effects) 


Bishop, E. S. The narcotic drug problem. 


Stimulants 599 


“An agent which produces a temporary 
increase in vital activity of any part of the 
organism or goads a muscle, a nerve, or an 
organ to extreme effort.’ Massachusetts. 
Dept. of education, Effects of alcohol, stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the human body. 
p. 14 
(Include extent of use; also physiological 
and psychological effects) 


Alcohol—Physiological Effect 600 


“Action of alcohol on the human 
organism.” W. R. Miles, in book used 
as illustration. p. 1 


Miles, W. R. Alcohol and human effi- 
ciency. 


Tobacco—Physiological Effect 601 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Effects of tobacco upon the human Cigarette habit; Smoking; To- 
system.” P. Schrumpf-Pierron, Tobacco bacco habit. 
and physical efficiency. p. xi 
O’Shea, M. V. Tobacco and mental effi- 
ciency. 


LIBRARIES 


(In this section the groups of libraries are listed before the special topics) 


LIBRARIES (G) 605 


“Ist, a collection of books and other literary 
material kept for reading, study, and consulta- 
tion; 2d, a place, building, room, or rooms set 
apart for the keeping and use of a collection of 
books, etc.’ A. L. A. Library primer. Public 
Libraries. 1:172. S. 796 


(Also use special classes of libraries, e.g. 
Hospital libraries, Prison libraries, etc.; the sub- 
division Libraries under names of cities, e.g. 
Philadelphia—Libraries; and names of specific li- 
braries ) 


Jennings, J. T. Voluntary education through 
the public library. 


See also Blind—Libraries and books, 947; Li- 
brarians, 372; Libraries and schools, 226; Library 
equipment and supplies, 404; Library schools and 
training, 684. 


Libraries, Children’s (G) 606 


“Libraries provided for the use of children.” 
G. Rees, in book used as illustration. p. 9 


(Include children’s departments) 
Rees, G. Libraries for children. 


Children’s Literature and Reading 607 
Books written for children, including 
material on children’s reading. Adapted 


from L. M. Terman, in book used as illus- 


tration 
Merman vienand= Ling, Mil Children’s 
reading, a guide for parents and teachers. 
See also Children’s plays, 468; Chil- 
dren’s stories, 671. 
Children’s Poetry 608 


(Collections of poetry for children and 
works on such poetry) 


(Also use Poetry as a subdivision 
under names of holidays, e.g. Christmas 
—Poetry) 


Grahame, K. ed. The Cambridge book of 
poetry for children. 


See also Nursery rhymes, 672. 


Libraries, College (G) 609 


“The library serving the needs of the faculty 
and students of the college or university of which 
it is a part.” J. I. Wyer, The college and uni- 
versity library. p.2 


(Include junior college libraries) 


Lee G. A. College and university library prob- 
ems. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Public libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s libraries; 
Children’s departments. 


Libraries— 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Books for children; Boys’ books 
and reading; Children’s books; 
Children’s reading; Girls’ books 
and reading; Juvenile literature; 
Reading, Children’s. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Poetry for children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


College libraries; Junior college 
libraries; Libraries, University ; 
Universities and _ colleges—Libra- 


ries; University libraries. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


Libraries, County (G) 610 


“A central administrative library within a 
county, with such branches, stations, auto service 
or other supplementary service as will enable 
it to reach every local community and all the 
people within the county, and supported in whole 
or in part by county taxation or funds.” J. E. 
Johnsen, in book used as illustration. p. 7 


Johnsen, J. E. comp. County libraries. 


Libraries, Depository 611 


“A library designated to receive, store, and 
keep for use the publications of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.” A. L. A. Library primer. Public 
Libraries. 1:170. S. 96 

Hartwell, M. A. Report on designated depository 
libraries showing conditions on April 16, 1923, 
under the selective plan. . . 


Libraries, Governmental, Administrative, etc. 
612 


(Various types of government libraries, fed- 
eral and state) 


Wyer, J. I. The state library. 


Libraries, Parish 613 
“The library in the church, to aid and supple- 
ment church work.” E. L. Foote, in book used 
as illustration. p. 4 
Foote, E. L. The church library. 


Libraries, Private 614 


The individually owned, or personal library. 
Adapted from H. Greaves, in book used as il- 
lustration 

Greaves, H. The personal library, how to make 
and how to use it. 


Libraries, Special 615 


“A library maintained in behalf of a special 
group or for the collection and service of a 
special class of literature.” <A. R. Hasse, Control 
of the literature of a special field. D. C. Libra- 
ries. P2224 30 

(Also use groups of special libraries, e.g. 
Architectural libraries, Engineering libraries) 


Johnston, R. H. Special libraries. 


Pedagogical Libraries 616 


“Libraries devoted to the interests of teach- 

ers, school men, and students of education.” 

. B. Voegelein, List of educational sub- 
ject headings. p. 184 

Roselof, G. W. Library facilities of teacher 
training institutions. 


Monastic Libraries (G) 617 


“Libraries belonging to abbeys and mon- 
asteries.” D. R. Phillips, in book used as illus- 
tration. p.4 


Phillips, D. R. The romantic history of the 


monastic libraries of Wales from the 5th to the 
16th centuries. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
County libraries; Libraries, Rural; 
Rural libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Depository libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) : R 
Government libraries; Libraries, 
State; State libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Church libraries; Libraries, 
Church; Parish libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Private libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Special libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Educational libraries; Libraries, 
Educational; Libraries, Pedagogi- 
cal; Libraries, Teachers’; Normal 
school libraries; Professional libra- 
ries (Educational); Teachers col- 
lege libraries; Teachers’ libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Libraries, Monastic. 


LIBRARIES 


Negroes—Libraries 

Shores, L. S. Library service and the Negro. 
a Nesrost din 1374-80) ©; 32: 

Rental Libraries 619 


Libraries that lend books on a rental basis. 
Adapted from G. Conklin, in book used as illus- 
tration 


Conklin, G. How to run a rental library. 


School Libraries (S) (G) 620 


The library in the school; its function is meet- 
ing the book needs of the educational program. 
Adapted from M. Wilson, in book used as illus- 
tration. p. 1 


Wilson, M. School library management. 


618 


Libraries and Readers 621 


(The relationship of the library and readers) 
Wheeler, J. L. The crowd, the individual, and 
the library. 
See also Books and reading, 58. 


Libraries—Instruction in Use 622 


Aid in learning how to_use library re- 
sources. Adapted from E. Scripture, in 
book used as illustration. p.5 

Scripture, E. and Greer, M. R. Find it your- 
self: a brief course in the use of books and 


libraries. 
Libraries and Foreign Population 623 
Library work with immigrants. Adapted 


from L. M. Janzow, Library without the 
walls. p. 475 

Ledbetter, Mrs. E. E. Winning friends and 
citizens for America. 


Libraries and State 624 


(The relationship of government to libraries 
and library service) 
Koos, F. H. State participation in public school 
library service. 


Library Commissions 625 


“A body created to supervise certain 
forms of library activity carried on by the 


state.” A. E. Bostwick, American public 
library. p. 33 

Wynkoop, A. Commissions, state aid, and 
state agencies. 

Library Legislation (G) 626 
_Laws relating to libraries. Include na- 
tional and state. Adapted from W. F. 
Yust, Library legislation. p.1 

Ferguson, M. J. comp. American library 
laws. 

Library Administration 627 

(Organization and management. For the ad- 


ministration of a particular group of libraries 
use, in addition, the name of the group; e.g. 
School libraries) 

Bostwick, A. E. Administration of a public li- 
brary. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Libraries for Negroes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Libraries, Rental. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Classroom libraries; High school 
libraries; Libraries, School. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Libraries, Teaching use of; 
brary instruction. 


Li- 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Foreign population and libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Federal aid for libraries; Federal 
government and libraries; Govern- 
ment and libraries; Libraries— 
State aid; State aid for libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Commissions, Library; 
brary commissions. 


State  li- 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Laws, Library. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Administration of libraries; Libra- 
ries—Administration; Libraries— 
Organization; Management,  Li- 
brary; Organization, Library. 


94 SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Catalogs, Library 628 Kefer from (See ref.) _ 
“A list of books in some library or col- HRSA oats Sa Library cata- 
lection.” A. L. A. Catalog rules. p. xiii Ogs. 
(Include the use of catalogs. For their 
construction use Cataloging. Also use the 
kinds of catalogs, eg. Catalogs, Card; 
Catalogs, Dictionary; etc.) 
British Museum. Dept. of printed books. Gen- 
eral catalogue of printed books. 


Libraries—Circulation, Loans 629 
“That activity of the library which through 
personal contact and a system of records 
supplies the reader with the books wanted.” 
J. M. Flexner, in book used as illustration. 
Dal 
Flexner, J. M. Circulation work in public 
libraries. 


Charging Systems (Libraries) 630 Kefer from (See ref.) 
“Systems of recording circulation.” Libraries—Charging systems. 
J. M. Flexner, Circulation work in pub- 
lic libraries. p. 73 
Library efficiency corporation. The Toledo 
method of the Dickman book-charging 
system. 


Interlibrary Loans 631 


“An arrangement made between libra- 
ries whereby one library may borrow 
books from another library.” A. L. A. 
Library primer. Public Libraries. 1:171. 
S. 796 
McMillen, J. A. Selected articles on inter- 

library loans. 


Libraries—Reference Dept. 632 Refer from (See ref.) 
“That part of the system which is charged Libraries—Departments; Refer- 
especially with the task of aiding readers in ence libraries. 


their use of the library, particularly in their 
use of the resources and books within the 
library walls as distinguished from the with- 
drawal of books for home reading.” I. G. 
Mudge, Guide to reference books. 5th ed. 
1929. p. ix 

(Also use other departments as subdi- 
visions, e.g. Libraries—Order dept.) 


McCombs, C. F. The reference department. 
Reference Books 633 


“Books which are meant to be con- 
sulted or referred to for some definite 
piece of information.” I. G. Mudge, 
in book used as illustration. p. x 
(Include lists) 


Mudge, I. G. Guide to reference books. 


Libraries—Trustees 634 Refer from (See ref.) ‘ 
“The trustees, directors, or managers are Library trustees; Trustees—Libra- 
members of the library board of control.” tive: 
Ah bs Lowe, Public library administration. 
D. 
American library assn. The trustee and_ his 
library. 
Library Rules and Regulations 635 Kefer from (See ref.) : 
(Codes of procedure; staff manuals) Rules and regulations, Library. 


Queens Borough public library, New York. 
Rules for the guidance of the staff. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Architecture 636 
The planning and construction of library 
buildings. Adapted from C. Hadley, in book 


used as illustration. p. 11 
Hadley, C. Library buildings; notes and plans. 


Library Bulletins 637 

(Publications containing information about 
the library, book lists, etc. Use for books about 
such publications and as a form heading) 


Dana, J. C. Booklists and other publications. 


Library Extension (G) 638 
“Activities of the state and of individual li- 
braries in enlarging the field of library work.” 
A. E. Bostwick, American public library. p. 35 
McColvin, L. R. Library extension work and 
publicity. 


Libraries—Branches, Delivery Stations, etc. 
639 

“A branch library is a collection of books 
forming a small library, which although be- 
longing to the main library and reporting 


to it, circulates its books independently.” 
A. L. A. Library primer. Public Libraries. 
1:169. S. ’96 


Eastman, L. A. Branch libraries and other 
distributing agencies. 


Libraries, Traveling (G) 640 

“Collections of books sent to communi- 

ties, associations, or individuals for circula- 

tion.” A. E. Bostwick, American public 

library. p. 122 

_ Bullock, E. D. Management of traveling li- 
braries. 


Publicity—Libraries : 641 
“Methods used to make the community 
conscious of the library’s resources and of 
the facilities which it offers.” J. A. Lowe, 
Public library administration. p. 162 


Cannon, C. L. Publicity for small libraries. 


Library Finance 642 


The financial problems of libraries, revenues, 
costs, etc. Adapted from C. P. P. Vitz, in book 
used as illustration. p. vii 

Vitz, C. P. P. ed. Current problems in public 
library finance. 


Libraries—Gifts, Legacies 643 


Library Science 644 


“The science relating to the administration 
of libraries.” A. L. A. Library primer. Public 
Libsariesa 1:172..S. °96 


Doubleday, W. E. Manual of library routine. 
Library Statistics 645 
“Data collected by libraries: financial data, 

data about the books, and data relating to build- 
ings and their contents.” A. E. Bostwick, 
American public library. p. 300 

U.S. Office of education. Statistics of public, so- 
ciety, and school libraries, 1929. 
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Refer from (See ref.) A 
Architecture, Library; Buildings, 
Library; Library buildings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bulletins, Library. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Extension, Library. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Branch libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Package libraries; 


Traveling  li- 
braries. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Library advertising; Advertising— 
Libraries. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Finance, Library; Libraries—Fi- 
nance. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bequests; Gifts and bequests; 
Legacies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Library economy. 


Refer from (See ref.) ba ; 
Libraries—Statistics; Statistics, Li- 
brary. 


MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE 
(Group heading only) 


(The field of school management lies anywhere between the specific 
problems of instruction in the narrow sense and the broad questions of 
administration and supervision. The lines of demarcation will necessarily 
fluctuate and overlap. H. E. Bennett, School efficiency. p. 1) 

(See also Administration of schools, Child accounting, and Teacher 
accounting groups.) 


CLASS SIZE (S) 648 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The number of students per class.” P. R. Classes, Size of; Size of class. 
Stevenson, Smaller classes or larger: a study of 
the relation of class-size to the efficiency of 
teaching. p.5 
Hudelson, E. Class size at college level. 
See also Teaching load, 1037. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 649 Refer from (See ref.) 
“All problems arising in the classroom ‘other Pues day of school; Management, 

than those directly involved in the guidance of aSoreons 
learning, that is, instructional problems.” F. S. 
Breed, Classroom organization and management. 
p.8 
Bagley, W. C. Classroom management. 

See also Character education, and Psychology, 
Educational, groups. 


Decorations, School 650 Refer from (See ref.) 


Pictures, photographs, drawings, statuary, etc. Art in the classroom; Blackboard 


used for decorating schoolrooms. Adapted drawing; Classroom decorations; 
Pictures as school decorations; 


from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 2, [ 
p. 274 Dae School decoration; Schoolroom 
* decorations; Window decorations. 


Beall, R. H. Schoolroom decoration. 


DISCIPLINE, SCHOOL 651 Refer from (See ref.) 
“In its most modern and inclusive sense dis- Children—Management; Order in 
the school; School discipline. 


cipline means preparing boys and girls for life in 
a democratic society. In its narrower and more 
restricted sense it means control of school, and 
particularly classroom conditions.” A. D. Mueller, 
Teaching in secondary schools. p. 48 


Pringle, R. W. Psychology of high school dis- 


cipline. 
Punishment 652 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A penalty imposed by some one in authority Penalties. 
for a wrong done.” L. Seeley, New school 
management. p. 84 
Tuckman, J. Influence of varying amounts of 
punishment on mental connections. 
Corporal Punishment 653 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Physical punishment. The usual inter- Flogging; Whipping. 
pretation of the statute forbidding corporal 
punishment is that it refers to the use of 
the rod.” L. Seeley, New school manage- 
ment. p. 97 

Salt, H. S. The flogging craze: a statement 
of the case against corporal punishment. 
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654 


“Exclusion from school as an extreme 
penalty for hardened young offenders.” 
F. M. Morehouse, Discipline of the school. 
p. 196 


Chambers, M. M. 


Expulsions and Dismissals 


Suspension and expulsion 


of students. J. Higher Ed. 1:447-52. N. 730. 
Rewards (Prizes, etc.) 655 
“The pleasant consequences made to attend 
desirable modes of conduct.” W. C. Bagley, 


p. 164 
emblems, privileges, etc.) 
An experimental study of re- 


School discipline. 
(Include honors, 


Thorndike, E. L. 
wards. 


SCHEDULES, SCHOOL 656 


““Schedule of classes’ is the daily and weekly 
arrangement of classes showing the time of day, 
place, and frequency of meeting, and the instructor 
in charge of the course.” CC. H. Johnston and 
poet Junior-senior high school administration. 
p. 

(Include length of school day. Also use Schedules 

as a subdivision under school groups, e.g. Ele- 

mentary schools—Schedules) 

Puckett, R. C. Making a high school schedule 
of recitations. 


See also Time allotments, 241. 


Recesses, School 657 


Periods that provide a break in the program 
of the school day. Adapted from C. E. Holley, 
The practical teacher. p. 269 


Nolen, J. Organized recess period for rural 
schools. J. Health and Phys. Ed. 4:35-+. Ap. 
t33: 


SCHOOL CHILDREN—RECREATION 658 
(Games and exercises for the school child. For 
older students and adults use Recreation, 477) 


Oregon. Dept. of education. A practical recre- 
ation manual for schools. 


Holidays 659 


Legal holidays and other special days. Include 
books about holidays, and program making and 
exercises for special occasions. Adapted from 
M. E. Hazeltine, in book used as illustration 

(Also use names of special days, eg. 
Arbor day) 
Hazeltine, M. E. Anniversaries and holidays; a 
calendar of days and how to observe them. 


See also Commencements, 16. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dismissals; Suspensions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Awards; Honor rolls; Honors as 
incentives; Prizes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Class periods; Daily programs; 
Half-day sessions; Hours, School; 
Length of class periods; Length 
of school day; Programs, Daily; 
Recitations—Length; School day; 
School periods; Study periods; 
Working programs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Noon hour; School recesses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Amusements; Recreation—School 
children; School exercises; 
Schools—Exercises and _ recrea- 
tions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Anniversaries; Celebrations; Days; 
National holidays; Programs; Spe- 
cial days; Special weeks. 


PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY 
(Group heading only) 
(The arrangement of this group is from the most to the least elementary. ) 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION (G) 662 kefer from (See ref.) 


: ; i hool; Infant edu- 
Education of young children, usually between Education, Preschoo 


cation. 
two and five years of age. Adapted from I. 
Forest, in book used as illustration. p. xi-xiii 


Forest, I. Preschool education. 
See also Preschool children, 191. 


Home 663 Refer from’ (See tei.) 
(Include educational functions of the home.) sien and the home; Home 
Stetson, Mrs. C. P. The home, its work and f 
influence. 
See also Home and school, 220. 
“Nursery Schools (G) 664 kefer from (See ref.) 


A school that supplements the home in giving Infant schools; Play schools. 


attention to the physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment of young children. Adapted from 
M. D. Davis, in book used as illustration. DSS 


“Differs from the day nursery in the assump- 
tion of educative possibilities and the provision 
of personnel capable of realizing them.” I. 
Forest, Preschool education. p. 335 


Davis, M. D. Nursery schools. 


See also Dame schools, 307; Day nurseries, 
924. 


KINDERGARTEN (G) 665 


“Precedes the first grade in many school sys- 
tems, but does not regard itself as a part of the 
formal school. Its function appears rather to be a 
better and more systematic accomplishment of that 
part of the child’s pre-school training which is 
ordinarily left to the home.” JivL. ator Tie 
American elementary school. p. 13 

Differs from the nursery school in its emphasis 

on. activities rather than all-around development. 
Adapted from I. Forest, Preschool education. 
p. 331-2 
Davis, M. D. A primer of information about 
kindergarten education. 
See also Games, 481; Kindergarten children, 
192; Kindergarten teachers, 387; Play, 783: Sand 


tables, 419. 
Kindergarten—Methods and Manuals 666 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
(Methods used in the kindergarten, with the Cardboard construction; —_Gifts 


(Kindergarten); Hand_ work; 
Kindergarten—Gifts; Paper cut- 
ting; Paper work. 


kindergarten gifts, etc.) 
Fulmer, G. The use of the kindergarten gifts. 


Montessori Method of Education 667 


“A method distinguished by complete lib- 
erty of the child in its spontaneous mani- 
festations and the utilization of every atom 
of its natural energy.” T. L. Smith, The 
Montessori system. p. 6 


Montessori, M. The Montessori method. 


PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY 


Kindergarten—Music 668 Refer from (See ref.) 


: e f 4 Music—Kindergartens. 
“Music in the kindergarten curriculum.” 8 


A. G. Thorn, in book used as illustration. p. xi 
Thorn, A. G. Music for young children. 


Children’s Songs and Singing 669 Kefer from (See ref.) 
Kindergarten songs; 


(Collections of songs for children and games; Songs, Children’s. 


books about such songs. Include singing 
games) 


Quigley, M. C. Index to kindergarten songs, 
including singing games and folk songs. 


Story-Telling 670 
“The art of telling stories to children for 
entertainment and instruction.” S. C. Bryant, 


in book used as illustration. p. 4 
Bryant, S. C. How to tell stories to children. 


Children’s Stories 671 Refer from (See ref.) 


(Collections of stories for children. Also Stories, Children’s. 
use groups of stories, eg. Bible stories, 
Fairy tales, etc.) 


Skinner, A. M. comp. A child’s book of mod- 
ern stories. 


Nursery Rhymes 672 


“Those rhymes, ditties and jingles, rhyth- 
mic stories and nonsense verses that are 
customarily recited or sung to children.” 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 4, 
p. 511 

Bett, H. Nursery rhymes and tales, their 
origin and history. 


Toys 673 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The tools of play.” C. G. Garrison, in book Playthings. 
used as illustration. p. xi 


Garrison, C. G. Permanent play materials for 
young children. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION (G) 674 Refer from (See ref.) 


: : : ‘ First grades; Primary 
Education of children in the primary grades, . 

the first three or four grades of the elementary mrenaty echael, 

school. Adapted from P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 

education. vy. 5, p.29 

Gesell, A. E. and Gesell, B. C. The normal child 
and primary education. 


See also Object-teaching, 1094. 


Seat Work 675 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Some form of activity at the desks.” P. Busy work; Seatwork. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.1, p. 475 
Manistee, Mich. Board of education. Manistee 
public schools, seat work for primary grades. 


Singing 


grades; 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION (G) 678 


“Current usage establishes a distinction between 
‘professional education,’ training for any of the 
professions, and ‘vocational education,’ training 
for occupations which are non-professional in 
character and for which training of college or 
university grade is not necessary.” M. S. Lewis, 
in T. H. Schutte, ed. Orientation in education. 
p. 317 
U. S. Bureau of education. Professional schools. 


See also Teacher training group. 


Architectural Education (G) 679 


“Education in architecture, defined as the ar- 
rangement of the lines of building.” A. S. G. 
Butler, Substance of architecture. p. 7 

(Use for comprehensive works; for methods 
of instruction use Architecture—Study and 
teaching. Adapted from L.C. Subject headings, 
under Agricultural education) 


Kuehne, H. F. Academic training in architecture. 


Architectural Schools 680 


(Include academies and schools maintained 
by universities; descriptive, historical and 
statistical material. Also use names of spe- 
cific institutions ) 

Bosworth, F. H. Study of architectural 
schools. 


Dental Education (G) 681 


Training for the practice of dentistry, which 
has as its field remedial treatment of the teeth 
and their closely adjacent tissues. Adapted from 
W. J. Gies, in book used as illustration. Da 
(Include schools and colleges of dentistry) 

Gies, W. J. Dental education in the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Legal Education (G) 682 


“Formal training received by the prospective 
lawyer.” A. Z. Reed, Training for the public 
profession of the law. p.275 

unt J. K. Pitfalls along the legal education 
road. 


Law Schools (G) 683 


(Include those maintained by universities; 
description, history, and statistics. Also use 
names of specific institutions) 

Reed, A. Z. Present-day law schools in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


Library Schools and Training (G) 684 
(Training of professional librarians. Also 
use names of schools) 


Munn, R. Conditions and trends in education for 
librarianship. 


See also Field work, 1082. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Education, Professional; Profes- 
sional schools; Schools, Profes- 
sional. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dental schools and colleges; Den- 
tistry—Study and teaching. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Law—Study and teaching. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Accredited library schools; Ap- 
prentice classes, Library; Libra- 
rians—Training; Library training. 
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Medical Education (G) 685 


“The preparation of students to practice medi- 
cine.’ Commission on medical education, Final 
report. 1932. p. 12 


Rockefeller foundation. Methods and problems of 
medical education. 


See also Public health education, 592. 


Medical Schools (G) 686 


(Include those maintained by universities ; 
description, history, and statistics. Also use 
names of specific institutions) 


American medical assn. Council on medical 
education. Medical colleges of the U.S., 
Canada, and foreign countries. 


Veterinary Education (G) 687 


Training in veterinary medicine, the treat- 
ment of the diseases of domestic animals. 
“Adapted from W. A. N. Dorland, American 
illustrated medical dictionary 


Stange, C. H. Progress in veterinary educa- 
tion. J. of the Amer. Vet. Med. Assn. 76: 
820-5. Je. ’30. 


Nurses and Nursing—Training (G) 688 


“Education in nursing practices.” Commission 
on medical education, Final report. 1932. p. 218 


Munson, H. W. and Stevens, K. Story of the 
National league of nursing education. 


Pharmacy Schools and Education (G) 689 


“Education in pharmacy, defined as the art 
and science of collecting, identifying, preparing, 
preserving, evaluating, compounding, and dis- 
pensing drugs and medicines.” C. F. Rorem and 
R. P. Fischelis, Costs of medicines. p. 26 


Charters, W. W. Basic material for a pharma- 
ceutical curriculum. 


Technical Education (G) 690 


“Education for the major professions of en- 
gineering and for the subsidiary technological 
professions to which the modern subdivisions 
of pure and applied science have given rise. 
Synonymous with ‘Engineering education’ and 
‘Technological education.” P. Monroe, Cyclo- 
pedia of education. v.5, p. 544 


(Also use special branches of engineering, 
e.g. Civil engineering) 
Sackett, R. L. The engineer, his work and his 
education. 


See also Industrial arts education, 331; 
Industrial education, 1177. 


Mining Schools and Education (G) 691 


“The training of the mining engineer 
whose chief interest is the securing of the 
ore, and of the metallurgical engineer, whose 
main activity is its reduction for commercial 
use.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.5, p. 546 


Stoek, H. H. Education of mine employees. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Medicine—Study and teachitg. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Medical colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Veterinary colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Nurses’ training schools; Nursing 
education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Pharmaceutical education; Phar- 
macy—Study and teaching. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Engineering education; Techno- 
logical education. 
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Technical Schools (G) 692 


(Include those maintained by universities ; 
description, history, and statistics. Also use 
names of specific institutions) 


Wickenden, W. E. and Spahr, R. H. A study 
of technical institutes. 


Theological Education (G) 693 
“Training for the ministry.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 582 
Kelly, R. L. Theological education in America. 


Theological Seminaries (G) 694 
(Description, history, and statistics. Also 
use names of specific institutions) 


Day, G. M. Among the seminaries. Christian 
Ed. 14:622-8, 787-9. F., My. 731. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Engineering colleges; Engineering 
schools; Technical institutes; 
Technological schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Clergy—Education ; Ministerial 
education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Divinity schools; Theological 
schools. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGY 701 Refer from (See ref.) 


; ‘ : . Developmental psychology; Evolu- 
“The science which concerns itself with mental eoaal eccchoien Goce psy- 
processes and with subjective events.” H. L. : 


: : F : chology; Hormic psychology; Hu- 
Hollingworth, in book used as illustration. p. 1 aah Be choloae: oct psy- 


(Also use Psychology as a subdivision under chology; Mental philosophy; Sci- 


subjects, e.g. Music—Psychology) ence, Mental. 
Hollingworth, H. L. Psychology, its facts and 
principles. 


See also Psychology, Educational, group. 


Adaptability (Psychology) 702 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The ability of an individual to make more Adaptation ; ental, adaptation 


or less successful adjustments in behavior in 
response to social situations or to the general 
environment.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of 
psychology 


Laycock, S. R. Adaptability to new situations. 
See also Habit, 768. 


Attitude (Psychology) 703. Refer from (See ref.) 


“Fundamental habits of thought or feeling Mind set; Social attitude. 


based on strongly organized neural connections 
which determine the individual response to par- 
ticular situations.” F. E. Howard and F. L. 
Patry, Mental health. p. 541 


Thurstone, L. L. Measurement of attitude. 


Antipathies and Prejudices 704 Refer from (See ref.) 


‘ . : : : rsions; Bias; Prejudices. 
“An antipathy is a social attitude char- Ave ? ; J 


acterized by antagonism or aversion toward 
other human beings. A prejudice is an atti- 
tude either for or against an unproved 
hypothesis.” H.C. Warren, ed. Dictionary 
of psychology 


Cason, H. Learning and retention of pleasant 
and unpleasant activities. 


Behavior 705 


“The overt or observable aspect of man’s 
reactions, indicating reflexes, habits, associations, 
etc. by inference; contrasted with ‘conduct’— 
moral, implying character, will, the self, respon- 
sibility.” HH. W. Dresser, Knowing and helping 
people. p. 263 


Sherman, M. and Sherman, I. C. Process of 
human behavior. 


See also Conduct, 140. 


Behaviorism (Psychology) 706 Refer from (See ref.) 
Objective psychology; Objectiv- 
ism; Psychology, Behavioristic; 
Psychology, Objective. 


“Attempts to explain human nature in terms 
of response to stimuli, i.e. by observation of 
action. In its descriptions and explanations it 
avoids the use of all terms and concepts refer- 
ring to conscious experience.” F. E. Howard 
and F. L. Patry, Mental health. p. 541 


Watson, J. B. Behaviorism. 
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Child Study 707 


The study of the mental development and 
behavior of children from birth to puberty. 
Adapted from W. McDougall, Psychology. 
p. 180-9 

(For studies of special groups of children 
use im addition, the name of the group, e.g. Pre- 
school children) 


Arlitt, A. H. Psychology of infancy and early 
childhood. 


Chadwick, M. Difficulties of child development. 
See also Children, and Children, Exceptional 
groups; Child guidance clinics, 921; Children— 
Religion, 751; Juvenile delinquency, 757. 


Siblings 708 


“Offspring of the same parents, i.e., 
brother-brother relationship, or brother- 
sister, or sister-sister.” N. Norsworthy and 
M. T. Whitley, Psychology of childhood. 
p. 485 

Kulp, D. H. and Davidson, H. H. Sibling 


resemblance in social attitudes. J. Ed. Soc. 
7 :133-40. O. 733. 


Twins 709 


“Of two kinds: identical, which may be 
considered as having the same heredity; and 
fraternal, which are simply two children 
born at the same time.” N. Norsworthy 
and M. T. Whitley, Psychology of child- 


hood. p. 33 
Merriman, C. Intellectual resemblance of 
twins. 

Consciousness 710 


“The series of mental phenomena, the memo- 
ries, thoughts, perceptions, emotions and feel- 
ings as they are immediately experienced.” W. B. 
Pillsbury, Fundamentals of psychology. p. 4 

Boring, E. G. The physical dimensions of con- 
sciousness. 


Ethnopsychology 711 
“Deals with the broader mental differences 
between races.” W. B. Pillsbury, Fundamentals 
of psychology. p. 12 
Garth, T. R. Race psychology. 


Gestalt (Psychology) 712 
“The corrective of behaviorism and_ other 
over specialized or simplified psychologies; 
emphasizes the organic, conscious, and social 
settings by appeal to the organism-as-a-whole, 
whole-part relationships, or configurations.” H. 
W. Dresser, Knowing and helping people. p. 265 
Kohler, W. Gestalt psychology. 


Instinct 713 


“An inborn, in the sense of inherited, activity 
process which has remained intact, i.e., which 
has not been remade through the process of 
learning or of making new adjustments by the 
means of the substitution of new stimuli or re- 
sponses for the old which were inherited.” L. L. 
Bernard, in book used as illustration. p. 84 


Bernard, L. L. Instinct. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Child development; Child guid- 
ance; Child psychology; Child 
training; Infants—Psychology ; 
Only child; Paidology; Psychol- 
ogy, Child. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Brother-sister relationships. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Cognition. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Folk psychology; Psychology, 
Race; Race psychology. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Configuration (Psychology); Or- 
ganismic psychology; Psychology, 
Structural; Structural psychology. 


Refer from (See ref.) ‘ 
Native tendencies; Tendencies, 
Native. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Intuition (Psychology) 714 


“Direct or immediate knowledge.” H, B. Eng- 
lish, Student’s dictionary of psychological terms 


Hankin, E. H. Common sense and its cultivation. 


Meaning (Psychology) 715 
“The motor responses integrated with the 
sensory.” L. B. Hoisington, Psychology. p.5 
Gordon, K. Psychology of meaning. 
Psychical Research 716 


“Study of those phenomena which are on the 
face of them inexplicable in terms of natural 
laws as these are now known.” H. B. English, 
Student’s dictionary of psychological terms 

Murchison, C. A. ed. The case for and against 
psychical belief. 


Dreams Tpit) 


“Implicit or mental activities during sleep.” 
F. H. Lund, Psychology. p. 403 


Coriat, I. H. The meaning of dreams. 


Hypnosis 718 


“An artificially induced state, usually re- 
sembling sleep, characterized by heightened 
suggestibility.” H.C. Warren, ed. Diction- 
ary of psychology 


Hull, C. L. Hypnosis and suggestibility. 
Mind-Reading 719 


“The interpretation by an individual of the 
ideas or unspoken commands of another in- 
dividual from voluntary or involuntary sig- 
nals given by the latter.” H. C. Warren, ed. 
Dictionary of psychology 

Hovey, W. A. Mind-reading and beyond. 
See also Telepathy, 722. 


Somnambulism 720 


“An abstracted or dissociated mental con- 
dition subsequent to which behavior is not 
ordinarily remembered.” R. H. Wheeler, 
Science of psychology. p. 553 


Sadger, I. Sleep walking and moon walking. 


Subconscious Mind 721 


“An alleged part of the mind which is not 
directly known to the individual but may be 
an important factor in determining his atti- 
tudes and actions.” F. E. Howard and F. L. 
Patry, Mental health. p. 546 


Jastrow, J. The subconscious. 


Telepathy 722 


“Any means of communication between 
two persons other than through the ordinary 
sensory channels.” L. B. Hoisington, Psy- 
chology. p. 497 


(Distinguish from Mind-reading, which 
makes use of the special senses. H.C. War- 
ren, ed. Dictionary of psychology) 

Sinclair, U. B. Mental radio. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Metapsychology. 
Refer from (See ref.) 
Animal magnetism; Hypnotism; 
Mesmerism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Muscle-reading. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Sleep-walking. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Subliminal self; Unconscious mind. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mental telepathy; Thought trans- 
ference. 
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Trance 723 


“A condition of dissociated consciousness 
characterized by suspension of voluntary 
movements and by the presence of auto- 
matic activity and stereotypy of thought.” 
H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 

Morrison, P. G. The place of the ecstatic 
trance in the ideal of the good life. 


Psychology, Abnormal 724 


“The division of psychology dealing with ex- 
ceptional and unhealthy mental traits.” E. L. 
Thorndike, Elements of psychology. 2d ed. p. 320 

(Also use names of disorders, e.g. Hysteria, 
Neurasthemia, etc.) 
Coriat, I. H. Abnormal psychology. 
See also Problem children, 212. 


Conflict 725 


“A struggle between one’s elementary de- 
sires and one’s sense of what is right or 
proper.” S. L. and L. C. Pressey, Mental 
abnormality and deficiency. p. 335 


Rivers, W. H. R. Conflict and dream. 


Fixed Ideas 726 


“An idea or trend of thought which tends 
to recur and dominate the mental life of an 


individual.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary 
of psychology 
Cowles, E. H. Insistent and fixed ideas. 
Hallucinations and Illusions 121 


“An illusion is a misconstrued sense- 
impression or experience; less marked than 
hallucination.” H. W. Dresser, Knowing 
and helping people. p. 265 

Parish, E. Hallucinations and illusions; a 
study of the fallacies of perception. 


Inferiority Complexes 728 


“The attitude of a person who feels him- 
self unable to deal effectively with some 
aspect of his environment.” F. E. Howard 
and F. L. Patry, Mental health. p. 542 

Smith, R. B. Development of an inventory for 
the measurement of inferiority feelings at 
the high school level. 


Inhibition 729 


“The act of restraining or repressing a 
muscular, nervous, or mental process.” W. 
H. Burnham, The normal mind. p. xix 

Skaggs, E. B. Major forms of inhibition in 
man. 


Mental Healing 730 


“The science of the treatment of abnorm- 
alities not due to physical defect, but the 
result of impressions upon the mind.” M. P. 
E. Groszmann, The exceptional child. p. 675 

Dubois, P. The psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders. 


See also Mental physiology and hygiene, 
562; Suggestion, 760. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Abnormal psychology; Clinical 
psychology; Medical psychology; 
Mental pathology; Morbid psychol- 
ogy; Pathological psychology; 
Psychiatry; Psychology, Clinical; 
Psychology, Pathological; Psycho- 
pathology; Psychopathy. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Ideas, Fixed; Imperative ideas; 


Insistent ideas; Obsessions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Illusions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Repression. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Psychotherapy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychoanalysis 731 


“A method of treating functional mental 
disorders by analyzing the mental content.” 
W. H. Burnham, The normal mind. p. xx 


Freud, S. General introduction to psycho- 
analysis. 
Psychology, Animal 132 


“The branch of psychology which investigates 
animal mind or behavior.” H. C. Warren, ed. 
Dictionary of psychology 

Thorndike, E. L. Animal intelligence. 


Psychology, Applied 733 


“The application of the findings of psychology 
to the affairs of daily life.’ A. T. Poffenberger, 
in book used as illustration. p. 9 

Poffenberger, A. T. Applied psychology, its prin- 
ciples and methods. 


Psychology, Physiological 734 


“The science of the human mind as investi- 
gated by means of its relations to the human 
physical organism.” G. T. Ladd, in book used 
as illustration. p.3 

Ladd, G. T. and Woodworth, R. S. Elements of 
physiological psychology. 
See also Mind and body, 1151. 


Glands, Ductless 735 


“The glands, thyroid, adrenal, parathy- 
roid, gonadal, etc. whose secretions are 
emptied directly into the blood stream.” 
F. E. Howard and F. L. Patry, Mental 
health. p. 542 

(Also use names of glands, eg. Thy 
roid gland) 


Berman, L. The glands regulating person- 
ality. 


Integration (Psychology) 736 


“Organized or co-ordinated activity, uni- 
‘fied or highly developed.” H. W. Dresser, 
Knowing and helping people. p. 266 
Marston, W. M. Integrative psychology; a 
study of unit response. 


Irritability 737 


“Susceptibility to stimulation.”  H. 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 
Verworn, M. Irritability; a physiological 
analysis of the general effect of stimuli in 
living substance. 


Left- and Right-Handedness 738 


“The predisposition to use one hand rather 
than the other in manual reactions.” H. A. 
Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, Use and inter- 
pretation of elementary school tests. p. 519 


Beeley, A. L. An experimental study in left- 
handedness. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 


Animal intelligence; Animal psy- 
chology; Comparative psychology; 
Intelligence of animals; Psychol- 
ogy, Comparative. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Applied psychology; Industrial 
psychology ; Psychology—Indus- 
trial applications; Vocational psy- 
chology. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Empirical psychology; Experi- 
mental psychology; Physiological 
psychology; Psychology, Experi- 
mental; Psychophysics; Psycho- 


physiology; Reaction psychology. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Ductless glands; Endocrine glands. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Sensitivity. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Dextrality; Handedness; _ Right- 


handedness. 
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Nervous System 739 


“All the nerves and nerve centers, nervous 
tissues and ganglia considered together.” 
W. A. N. Dorland, American illustrated 
medical dictionary. p. 1271 

Lickley, J. D. The nervous system .. .for the 
use of students of psychology and neurology. 


Brain 740 


“The mass of nervous material within 
the cranium, including the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, pons, and oblongata.” W. A. 
N. Dorland, American illustrated medi- 
cal dictionary 

Ferrier, D. The functions of the brain. 


See also Consciousness, 710. 


Nerves 741 


“A cordlike structure which conveys 
impulses from one part of the body 
to another.” W. A. N. Dorland, Amer- 
ican illustrated medical dictionary 

Adrian, E. D. The mechanism of nerv- 
ous action. 


Sense Organs 742 


“Structures in the body which are 
sensitive to various kinds of stimuli.” 
F. N. Freeman, How children learn. 
pals 

(Also use names of organs, e.g. 
Ear, Eye) 
Bovard, J. F. The distribution of the 
sense organs in Microscolex elegans. 


Spinal Cord 743 


“A long cylindrical structure extend- 
ing down two-thirds the length of the 
vertebral column.” F. H. Lund, Psy- 
chology. p. 119 

Creed, R. S. and others. Reflex activity 
of the spinal cord. 


Reaction-Time 744 


“The interval elapsing between the presen- 
tation of a stimulus and the making of a 
specified motor response.” F. L. Good- 
enough and J. E. Anderson, Experimental 
child study. p. 532 

Johanson, A. M. The influence of incentive 
and punishment upon reaction-time. 


Reflexes 745 


“Any simple reaction which comes about 
inevitably with a given stimulus, because of 
inborn neural connections between that kind 
of stimulation and the reacting muscles.” 
L. B. Hoisington, Psychology. p. 138 


Fearing, F. Reflex action. 


Senses and Sensation 746 


“Direct feelings of qualities of things or 
of conditions of the body.” E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Elements of psychology. p.21 


Adrian, E. D. The basis of sensation. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) f 
Ganglia, Nervous; Innervation; 
Synapses. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Localization of functions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Neurons. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Receiving apparatus; Receptors. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Commissures. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Physiological time; Time, Reac- 
tion. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Galvanic reflexes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Impressions (Psychology); Sensa- 
tions. 
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After-Images 747 Refer from (See ref.) 


, After-sensations; Eidetic imagery. 
“A prolongation or renewal of a sen- eee ; E gery 


sory experience after the external 
stimulus has ceased to operate.’ H. C 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Jaensch, E. Eidetic imagery and _ typo- 
logical methods of investigation. 


Stimulus and Response 748 ‘kefer from (See ref.) 


: ; : Responses; Sensory-motor. 
“A stimulus is any object or any occur- P y 


rence which may affect an individual’s sense 
organs and arouse within him a sensation, 
idea, or movement—that is, any form of 
response.” F. N. Freeman, How children 
learn. p. 3 


Williams, K. A. The reward value of a con- 
ditioned stimulus. 


Conditioned Responses 749 Refer from (See ref.) 

“A reflex in which the inherited nerv- Conditioned reflexes; __ Reflexes, 
ous connections have been altered by Conditioned; Responses, Condi- 
use.” CC. E. Skinner and others, eds. tioned. 

Readings in educational psychology. 
p. 806 


Pavlov, I. P. Conditioned reflexes. 
See also Habit, 768. 


Psychology, Religious 750 Refer from (See ref.) 


“That branch of psychology which _investi- Religion, Psychology ot. 
gates the phenomena of religion in the indi- 
vidual or in different groups or races of man.” 
H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Dewar, L. Psychology for religious workers. 
See also Mysticism, 291. 


Children—Religion 751 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Religion is the regulation of life by Religion of children. 


ideals of universal and everlasting truth.” 
N. Norsworthy and M. T. Whitley, Psychol- 
ogy of childhood. p. 351 


Fox, H. W. The child’s approach to religion. 


Self 752 


“The real individual, constructively regarded.” 
H. W. Dresser, Knowing and helping people. 
p. 267 


Amen, E. W. An experimental study of the self 
in psychology. 


See also Consciousness, 710; Individual dif- 
ferences, 771. 


Environment 753 Refer from (See ref.) 
Circumstances, External; Social 


“Used to cover all those influences pro- status; Status. 


ceeding from the circumstances wherein 
human experience takes place, which appear 
to control the course of that experience 
rather than conversely, to be themselves con- 
trolled thereby.” J. Hastings, ed. Encyclo- 
paedia of religion and ethics. v.5, p. 428 


Thomas, F. The environmental basis of so- 
ciety. 
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Heredity 754 Refer from (See ref.) 


AGe: i : Inheritance (Biolo 
“The transmission of factors or genes Heritage; Inherita ( gy) 


which determine the resemblance of off- 
spring to parents or other ancestors; also 
the sum total of factors so transmitted.” 
H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Snyder, L. H. The principles of heredity. 


Social Psychology 755 Refer from (See ref.) 

Collective consciousness; Group 
consciousness; Group psychology; 
Psychology, Social; Social be- 
havior; Social consciousness. 


“The science which studies the behavior of 
the individual in so far as it stimulates other 
individuals, or is itself a reaction to their be- 
havior; and which describes the consciousness 
of the individual in so far as it is a conscious- 
ness of social objects and social reactions.” 
F. H. Allport, in book used as illustration. p. 12 


Allport, F. H. Social psychology. 


See also Social adjustment and development, 
521; Social intelligence—Tests and scales, 1131. 


Criminal Psychology 756 Refer from (See ref.) 


“That branch of psychology which in- Psychology, Criminal. 


vestigates the mentality and social behavior 
of convicted criminals.” H. C. Warren, ed. 
Dictionary of psychology 

Hollander, B. The psychology of misconduct, 
vice, and crime. 


Juvenile Delinquency 757 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Delinquency comprises such breaches Criminality in children. 
of the law as would be punishable in 
an adult by penal servitude or imprison- 
ment.” C. Burt, in book used as illus- 
tration. p. 13 
Burt, C. The young delinquent. 


See also Delinquent children, 202. 


Crowd Psychology 758 Mines from (See ogee cua 
“That branch of social psychology which rowds; Mobs; Psychology, 
treats of crowds or mobs as agents, behav- Crowd; Psychology, Mob. 


ing units, or phenomena; also the psychol- 
ogy of individuals acting in crowd situa- 
tions.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of 
psychology 


LeBon, The crowd. 


Leadership 759 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The situation in which individuals in a Group leaders. 
group accept one individual as the domin- 
ator or director of activities.” R. L. Finney 
and L. D. Zeleny, Introd. to educational 
sociology. p. 330 


Bogardus, E. S. Leaders and leadership. 


Suggestion 760 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A situation in which one person accepts Autosuggestion; Mental sugges- 
uncritically an idea or proposition com- Hon. 
municated to him by another and then acts 
accordingly.” R. H. Wheeler, Science of 
psychology. p. 57 
(Include the therapeutic use of suggestion) 
Keatinge, M. W. Suggestion in education. 


PSYCHOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL (G) 


PSYCHOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL 


765 


“The science which treats of the different 
levels of mental growth and development. Its 
chief subject matter is the original nature of 
man, and the psychology of learning.” C. 
Skinner, in book used as illustration. p. 1 


(For books limited to the psychology of 
ae use the heading Learning, Psychology of, 
775) 


Skinner, C. E., Gast, I. M., and Skinner, H. Cc 
eds. Readings in educational psychology. 


Aptitudes 766 


“A special ability is one that is not consistent 
with the other abilities of the individual; that 
deviates markedly from the general level of 
his other performances.” F. S. Freeman, Indi- 
vidual differences. p. 290 


Bronner, A. F. 
and disabilities. 


See also Aptitude tests, 1120. 


Psychology of special abilities 


767 


“An hereditary type of reaction involving 
changes of the bodily mechanism as a whole, 
but particularly of the visceral and glandular 
systems.” R. Pintner, Educational psychology. 


p.7 


Emotions 


(Also use names of emotions, e.g. Anger, 
Fear) 


Marston, L. R. The emotions of young children. 


Habit 768 


“As generally understood a stereotyped form 
of response; the doing of the same thing al- 
ways in the same way under the same condi- 
tions.” K. Dunlap, Habits. p.8& 


Radestock, P. Habit and its importance in edu- 
cation. 


769 


“An experience which reproduces or copies 
in part and with some degree of sensory realism 
a previous perceptual experience in the absence 
of the original sensory stimulation.” H. 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 


Dettsautr (li. ~The distribution and function of 
mental imagery. 


Images and Imagery 


770 


“Action which copies, more or less exactly, 
that of another.” H. B. English, Student’s dic- 
tionary of psychological terms 


Imitation 


Bosanquet, B. Imitation and selective thinking. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Development, Mental; Educational 
psychology; Growth, Mental; Men- 
tal development; Mental growth. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Abilities, Special; Special abilities ; 
Talent. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Feelings. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Fancy; Ideational types; Imagery 
types; Imagination; Mental image- 
ry; Visualization. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mimicry. 
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Individual Differences 771 


“Differences between individuals, usually school 
pupils, in native ability or capacity, acquired 
ability or achievement, industry, attitudes, in- 
terests, health, etc.’ C. W. Odell, Glossary of 
300 terms used in educational measurement and 
research. p. 35 


Ellis, R. S. Psychology of individual differences. 
See also Curriculum—Differentiation, 240; 


Environment, 753; Heredity, 754; Special educa- 
tion group. 


Personality 772 


“The integrated total of traits possessed 
by an individual. The term ‘character’ is 
used to apply to the most fundamental of 
the traits of personality.” W. W. Charters, 
The teaching of ideals. p. 39, 41 


Flewelling, R. T. Creative personality. 
See also Character tests, 1126. 


Temperament 773 


“Individual differences due to disposition, 
moods, emotive behavior, mental type.” 
H. W. Dresser, Knowing and _ helping 
people. p. 268 


Jastrow, J. Character and temperament. 


Intelligence 774 


“Defined most simply and practically as the 
power to learn or to profit from training.” 
H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, Use and 
interpretation of elementary school tests. p.519 


Boynton, P. L. Intelligence: 
and measurement. 


its manifestation 


See also Intelligence quotient, 1114; Intel- 
ligence tests, 1127; Mental age, 1115. 


Learning, Psychology of 775 


“The branch of educational psychology which 
deals with the general principles of learning.” 
F. N. Freeman, How children learn. p.2 


“Learning is defined as the process by which 
we become able to do something we previously 
could not do.” F. L. Clapp and others. Intro- 
duction to education. p. 469 


(Also use Psychology as a subdivision un- 
der school subjects, e.g. Handwriting—Psychol- 


ogy) 
Book, W. F. Economy and technique of learning. 


See also Learning curves, 973. 


Attention 776 


“A set of the organism for a given sen- 
sory response.” L. B. Hoisington, Psychol- 
ogy. p. 221 

Pillsbury, W. B. Attention. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 

Difference (Psychology); Differ- 
ences, Individual; Differential psy- 
chology; Idiosyncrasies ; Individual 
psychology; Individuality; Mental 
differences; Personal equation; 
Psychology, Differential; Race dif- 
ferences; Racial differences; Sex 
differences. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Disposition, Emotional; Emotional 
disposition; Predisposition. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Ability; Capacity; Intellect; Men- 
tal ability; Mind; Understanding. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Cramming; Effort; Psychology of 
learning; Rote learning; Trial and 
error learning. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Absent-mindedness ; 
tion; Inattention. 


Concentra- 
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Correlation of Abilities 777 


“Mutual or reciprocal relationship between 
two capacities or functions.” C. E. Skinner 
and others, eds. Readings in educational 
psychology. p. 807 


(Use for relationship between specific 
mental abilities in school subjects, specific 
mental capacities and general intelligence, 
mental and physical traits, earlier and later 
mental abilities, e.g. school and college 
standing) 


Weglein, D. E. Correlation of abilities of 
high school pupils. 


Fatigue, Mental 778 


“A condition of the organism character- 
ized by reduced efficiency for mental work.” 
M. Offner, in book used as illustration. p.7 


Offner, M. Mental fatigue. 


Interest (Psychology) 779 


“An attitude of mind toward a_ course 
of action or an object in which one is com- 
pelled from within to carry on_ the action, 
or to give attention to, examine, handle, 
approach or in other ways act toward the 
object; and in which the satisfaction of this 
impulse gives pleasure.” F. N. Freeman, 
How children learn. p. 64 


Dewey, J. Interest and effort in education. 


Memory 780 


“In a restricted sense, living over again 
previous experiences. In a broader sense, 
the correct reproduction of previously 
formed associations, whether they are asso- 
ciations between ideas, or between stimuli 
and movements.” F. N. Freeman, How 
children learn. p. 185 


Bartlett, F. C. Remembering. 


Motivation 781 


“The arousal of a desire on the part of 
pupils to do school work; or, more briefly, 
stimulating pupils to educative activity.” 
A. D. Mueller, Teaching in secondary 
schools. p. 28 


(Also use Motivation as a subdivision 
under school subjects, e.g. Reading—Motiva- 
tion) 


Wilson, H. B. and Wilson, G. M. Motivation 
of school work. 


Incentives 782 


“The mechanically contrived stimulus 
injected into the situation by the ex- 
perimenter. ‘Motive’ is the inner drive 
or urge of the individual.” J. Zubin, 
in book used as illustration. p.2 


Zubin, J. Some effects of incentives. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Abilities, Correlation of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mental fatigue. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s interests; Indifference. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Forgetfulness; Recall (Psychol- 
ogy); Recognition (Psychology) ; 
Recollection; Remembering; Re- 
production (Psychology) ; Reten- 
tion. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Motives; Urge. 
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Play 783 


“Highly motivated activity which, as free 
from conflicts, is usually pleasurable.” M. W. 
Curti, Child psychology. p. 336 

Lehman, H. C. and Witty, P. A. Psychology 
of play activities. 
See also Recreation, 477. 


Practice 784 


“The succession of responses of whatever 
type, through which the learner goes while 
learning.” K. Dunlap, Habit. p. 72 

Kirby, T. J. Practice in the case of school 
children. 


See also Drill, 1080. 


Skill 785 


“Consists in the ability to bring about 
some end-result with maximum certainty 
and minimum outlay of energy, or time, or 
of time and energy.” E. R. Guthrie, Psy- 
chology of learning. p. 162 


Batson, W. H. Acquisition of skill. 


Transfer of Training 786 


“The utilization of common elements in 
two learning situations to simplify the 
learning process.” H. A. Greene and A. N. 
Jorgensen, Use and interpretation of ele- 
mentary school tests. p. 524 


Hewins, N. P. Doctrine of formal discipline 
in the light of experimental investigation. 


Perception 787 


“The process of becoming aware of an ob- 
ject. It is initiated by some sensation, but to 
the sensation is added a mental construction or 
series of mental processes which result in an 
impression of a whole object.” W. B. Pills- 
bury, Fundamentals of psychology. p.294 


Winch, W. H. Children’s perceptions. 


Apperception 788 


“Taking in and interpreting new material 
on the basis of the old.” N. Norsworthy 
and M. T. Whitley, Psychology of child- 
hood. p. 481 


Lange, K. Apperception. 


Perseveration (Psychology) 789 


“The tendency of a feeling, idea, act, or dis- 
position to recur with or without the aid of 
associative tendencies.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dic- 
tionary of psychology 

Cushing, H. M. A perseverative tendency in pre- 
school children. 


Thought and Thinking 790 
“Those conscious processes that are not of 
direct sensory origin.” E. H. Cameron, Edu- 


cational psychology. p. 268 
Dewey, J. How we think 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Directed play; Games, Psychology 
of; Supervised play. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Ability; Manual dexterity; Move- 
ment, Psychology of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Cross education; Discipline, For- 
mal; Discipline, Mental; Formal 
culture; Formal discipline; Gener- 
alization; Identical elements, 
Theory of; Mental culture; Mental 
discipline ; Spread of improvement; 
Training, Transfer of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Apprehension. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Assimilation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Ideas; Reflection; Thinking. 
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Abstraction 791 


“A part or aspect of anything considered 
as removed from the whole of which it is a 
member.” R. H. Wheeler, Science of psy- 
chology. p. 539 


Moore, T. V. Process of abstraction. 


Association of Ideas 792 


“Those habits of thought by which any 
one state of mind tends to call up a certain 
other idea.” E. L. Thorndike, Elements of 
psychology. 2d ed. p.17 


Robinson, E. S. Association theory to-day. 


Belief and Doubt 793 


“Belief is implicit, comes immediately and 
offers no definite consciousness of the con- 
ditions that lie behind it; doubt is an ex- 
pression of the conflict in various beliefs.” 
W. B. Pillsbury, Fundamentals of psychol- 
ogy. p. 431 

Schiller, F. C. S. Problems of belief. 


Comparison (Psychology) 794 


“The process of discovering and exam- 
ining the similarities and differences be- 
tween two or more phenomena, etc.” H. C 
Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 

Fernberger, S. F. Introspective analysis of 
the process of comparison. 


Concepts 795 


“Tdeas not directly perceived through the 
senses but derived as a result of mental 
manipulation of sensory impressions.” J. E. 
Seyfried, Principles and mechanics of re- 
search. p. 221 

Hull, C. L. Quantitative aspects of the evolu- 
tion of concepts. 


Judgment (Logic) 796 


“The mental act of relating two concepts, 
accompanied by the belief or assertion of 
some objective or intrinsic relation between 
the two.” H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary 
of psychology 

Piaget, J. Judgment and reasoning in the 
child. 


Reasoning 797 


“A process of thinking, the end terms of 
which are tested by their logical necessity 
rather than by their concurrence with ob- 
served fact.” H.C. Warren, ed. Diction- 
ary of psychology 

Pillsbury, W. B. Psychology of reasoning. 
See also Psychological tests, 1130. 


Analogy 798 


“Resemblance in relations.” H. B. 
English, Student’s dictionary of psycho- 
logical terms 

Wheeler, B. I. Analogy and the scope 
of its application in language. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Association (Psychology); Ideas, 
Association of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Certainty ; Doubt. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Deduction; Induction; Inference; 
Problem solving. 
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Will 
“The energy of the total human system, con- 


sciously conditioning the activity of its parts.” 
R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, Principles 


of mental development. p. 201 
Kuntz, L. F. Education of the will. 
See also Psychological tests, 1130. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Volition. 


PUBLICITY AND REPORTS 
(Group heading only) 


PUBLICITY (S) 803 


“That part of the program of a school the 
purpose of which is to keep the public in touch 
with the institution.” M. W. Hyde, Standards for 
publicity programs in state-supported colleges and 
universities. p. 1 


(Include campaigns) 


Miller, C. R. and Charles, F. Publicity and the 
public school. 


See also Educational exhibits, Traveling, 74; 
Graphic methods, 971; Publicity—Libraries, 641. 


Exhibits (S) 804 


“Include school exhibits which ordinarily sig- 
nify a temporary display of the results of pupils’ 
work, together with the school building and its 
equipment.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion. v. 4, p. 332 


(Also use kinds of exhibits, eg. Library 
exhibits) 


Routzahn, E. G. and Swain, M. A.B.C. of exhibit 
planning. 


Newspapers (G) 805 


Include the newspaper as an agency in a pub- 
lic relations program. Adapted from A. B. 
Moehlman, Public school relations. p. 77 


Reynolds, R. G. Newspaper publicity for the pub- 
lic schools. 


See also Student newspapers and periodicals, 


Prospectuses 806 


“A printed sketch or plan issued for the pur- 
pose of making known the chief features of some 
proposed enterprise.” Century dictionary 


Tovey, P. Prospectuses, how to read and under- 
stand them. 


REPORTS AND RECORDS (S) (G) 807 


“The various ways of recording and reporting 
school data. Include financial records and re- 
ports, reports of superintendents and boards to 
county or state, state reports to the public, teach- 
ers’ reports to parents, etc.” National education 
association, Research bulletin. v.5, no.5: School 
records and reports. p. 231 


(Include forms) 


Ganders, H. S. System of school records and re- 
ports for smaller cities. 


See also Child accounting—Records, 162; 
Health record forms, 570 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Advertising—Schools; Bond pub- 
licity campaigns; Campaign public- 
ity; College advertising; Educa- 
tional advertising; Financial pub- 
licity; Public relations program; 
Recruiting of students; School 
publicity; Student recruiting; Uni- 
versities and colleges—Publicity. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


School exhibits. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Press. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Annual reports; Business reports 
and records; Financial reports and 
records; Forms, Record; Records 
and reports; Reports—Prepara- 
tion; School records; School re- 
ports; State school reports; Uni- 
versities and colleges—Reports and 
records. 
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Education—Statistics 808 


“Statistics is here used to mean statistical 
data; ie. certain quantitative facts, numerical 


data, and statistical materials.” H. Sorenson, 
Statistics for students of psychology and educa- 
tion. p.1 


(For methods of dealing with statistical 
data, use Statistical methods, 959) 
U.S. Office of education. Statistics of higher edu- 
cation. 
See also Child accounting group; Library 
Statistics, 645; Population, 931; Schools—Ac- 
counting, 504. 


Inventories 809 


“A detailed list showing quantities, descrip- 
tions, and values of goods held for use by the 
institution in central storerooms, or in service 
departments, or for sale in supply stores.” Na- 
tional committee on standard reports for institu- 
tions of higher education, Financial reports for 
colleges and universities. p. 14 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Elementary 
school inventory book. 


Marking Systems (S) 810 


“The program by which the teacher’s evalu- 
ation of the pupil’s accomplishment is recorded.” 
H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, Use and 
interpretation of elementary school tests. p. 520 

Finkelstein, I. E. The marking system in theory 
and practice. 


Marks, Students’ 811 


“The qualitative estimate of the pupil’s 
work in courses which constitute the official 
school record.” C. H. Johnston, Junior- 
senior high school administration. p. 81 

Kelly, F. J. Teachers’ marks, their variability 
and standardization. 


Report Cards 812 


“The most commonly used means of in- 
forming parents of their children’s standing 
and progress in school work.” H. J. Otto, 
Elementary school organization and admin- 
istration. p, 258 


Williams, M. R. Critical study of the indi- 
vidual reports made by Kansas administra- 
tors to parents. 


Payrolls 813 


“A document on which are entered the salaries 
and wages of regular employees.” J. H. Hutch- 
inson, School costs and school accounting. p. 115 

Cramblet, H. W. Payroll methods and procedure 
in large cities. (In Nat. assn. of public school 
business officials. Proceedings, 1932. p. 148-50) 


Requisitions 814 


“A printed form containing blank spaces for 
a description of the articles wanted, the amounts, 
and the probable prices.” E, E. Lindsay and 
E. O. Holland, College and university admin- 
istration. p. 132 
Hoopes, P. C. Annual requisition. Ind. Arts and 
Voc. Eds 22:18123: My. ’33. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
School statistics; Statistics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Equipment inventories. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Grading and marking (Students) ; 
Grading systems; Rating. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School marks; Students’ marks g 
Teachers’ marks. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home cards; Home report cards; 
Reports to parents; Score cards. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Purchase orders. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (S) (G) 818 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Education that utilizes the principles and me- Christian A eet pe dices Ore 
thods that have proved successful in other phases Christian ; ucation, Religious. 


and adapts them to the particular aims and needs 
of religion.” G. H. Betts, New program of re- 
ligious education. p. 40 
Hartshorne, H., Stearns, H. R., and Uphaus, W. E. 
Standards and trends in religious education. 
See also Psychology, Religious, 750; Theo- 
logical education, 693. 


Bible—Study (S) 819 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Include private study and study by groups Bible study. 
not under school direction as well as regular 
school classes) 


Wood, C. A. School and college credit for out- 
side Bible study. 


Church and Education (G) 820 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Relation of the church to education in gen- Education and church; Voluntary 
eral, and the history of the part that the church schools. 


has taken in secular education. For works 
limited to any special denomination use name of 
the denomination with subdivision Education, 
e.g. Methodist Episcopal church—Education.” 
L.C. Subject headings 


(Also use Jews—Education, Mohammedan- 
ismi— Education, etc.) 


Winchester, B. S. The church and adult educa- 


tion. 
See also Christian education, Early, 287. 
Church and College 821 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Relation of the church to higher educa- Christian colleges; Higher educa- 
tion) tion and church. 


Tewksbury, D. G. Founding of American 
colleges and universities before the civil 
war, with particular reference to the re- 
ligious influences bearing upon the college 


movement. 
Denominational Colleges (G) 822 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Usually founded and controlled by Church colleges; Evangelical col- 
a religious denomination through repre- leges; Universities and _ colleges, 
sentation on governing board, require- Denominational. 


ments as to denominational relationships 
of trustees, president, members of the 
faculty or students, grants from church 
funds, power of approval of appoint- 
ments lodged in church representatives, 
bishops, synods, assemblies, etc.” D. A. 
Robertson, Standard terminology in edu- 
eer Eds Rec. Supp. no, 4) Ja. 1927. 
p. 


Pritchett, H. S. Relation of Christian 
denominations to colleges. 


Church Boards of Education 823 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The general supervisory body responsible Church education boards; Denom- 
for all educational work in the church, and inational boards of education. 


particularly responsible for the school.” 
sae F. Cope, School in the modern church. 
p. 78 

Vieth, P. H. Local church board of religious 
education. Int. J. Relig. Ed. 11:15-16+. S. 
34. 
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Church Schools (G) 824 


“Any school, whatever its program may be, 
which is supported and controlled by a 
church.” J. E. Stout, Organization and 

_ administration of religious education. p. 139 

Campbell, Mrs. O. A. (D.) comp. Southern 
highland schools maintained by denomin- 
ational and independent agencies. 


See also Education—History group. 


Mission Schools (G) 825 


“A system of education in the mis- 
sion field ranging from primary school 
to: college.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 
education. v.4, p. 254 

Duggan, S. P. The future of American 
schools abroad. Inst. Int. Ed. News B. 
9 :3-4. Mr. 734. 


Parochial Schools 826 


“Schools supported in whole or in 
part by the state, and controlled in 
whole or in part by the church.” P. 
Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 4, 
p. 606 
Crowley, J. J. The parochial school, a 

curse to the church, a menace to the 

nation. 


Sunday-Schools (G) 827 


“A church school that continues to 
confine its instruction and activities to 
a single session held on Sunday.” as, 
Stout, Organization and administration 
of religious education. p. 139 


Vieth, P. H. Improving your Sunday 


school. 
See also Sunday-school teachers. 
391. 
Vacation Church Schools 828 


“Inaugurated to use vacation time for 
a period of from ten days to six weeks, 
for school work in the field of religious 
instruction.” A. A, Brown, History of 
religious education in recent times, 
p. 198 


Blair, W. D. New vacation church school. 


Week-Day Church Schools 829 


A school providing religious educa- 
tion on regular school days, either dur- 
ing or outside of regular school hours, 
in public-school buildings, churches, com- 
munity houses, or elsewhere. There 
may or may not be cooperation and 
supervision on the part of public-school 
authorities. Adapted from P. H. Lotz, 
in book used as illustration. Daze 


Lotz, Pe LH. Current week-day religious 
education. 


Refer from (See ref.) } 
Denominational schools; Sectarian 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bible schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bible vacation schools; Daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools; Religious vaca- 
tion schools; Summer church 
schools; Vacation schools, Re- 
ligious. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Religious education—Week-day 
schools; Week-day religious edu- 
cation. 
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Roman Catholic Church—Education 830 


“The system of education maintained by 
the Roman Catholic church; general sub- 
jects and religion.” New Catholic diction- 
ary. p. 323 

DeHovre, F. Catholicism in education; a 
positive exposition of the Catholic prin- 
ciples of education. . . 

See also Education, Medieval, 281. 


Convents and Nunneries (G) 831 


“In the popular signification, an 
abode of female religious. Include con- 
vent schools, conducted by religious 
orders of women for the education of 
girls.’ New Catholic dictionary. p. 253 


Roman Catholic Schools (G) 832 


(History, description, statistics, etc.) 


Barnes, A. S. Catholic schools of Eng- 
land. 


Roman Catholic Colleges 833 


(Also use names of colleges) 


Bull, G. D. Function of the Catholic 
college. 


Family—Religious Life 834 


“Religion that centers in the home; religious 
influence of parents.” G. W. Fiske, Christian 
family. p. 17 

Sperry, W. L. What you owe your child; the 
problem of religion and morals in the modern 
home. 


Devotional Exercises 835 


Aids to personal or group worship such 
as daily Bible selections, poetry, and prayers. 
Adapted from A. J. Moore, in book used 
as illustration. p.9 

Clark, E. T. and Cram, W. G. eds. Book of 
daily devotion. 
See also Universities and colleges— 
Chapel exercises, 841. 


Missionary Education 836 


In a broad sense practically synonymous with 
religious education; but usually understood as 
definite missionary study and __ instruction. 
Adapted from I. C. Brown, Training for world 
friendship. p. 92-7 


Irwin, J. Missionary education of young people. 


Religious Drama 837 


Plays, not limited to biblical or religious 
material, but having an exalting or inspiring 
effect upon the audience. Include the use of 
such plays as a means of religious education. 
Adapted from W. C. Wood, in book used as 
illustration. p.9 

Wood, W. C. Dramatic method in religious edu- 
cation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Convent schools; Nunnery. schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Schools, Roman Catholic. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Roman Catholic universities; Uni- 
versities and _ colleges, Roman 
Catholic. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Church plays; Drama, Religious; 
Plays, Religious. 
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Religious Education—Public Schools (G) 838 whee ye ec gen feos ane 
The part taken by the public schools in re- es ae So Sena ie sen10e re 
ligious scdnearion’ Include controversial liter- oy Seco Religion and the pub- 
ature. Adapted from L. T. Beman, in book e : 
used as illustration 
Beman, L. T. comp. Religious teaching in the 
public schools. 


Religious Education Association 839 
“An association the purpose of which is_to 
promote religious and moral education.” Re- 


ligious education association, Proceedings of the 
lst annual convention. p. 334 


Cope, H. F. Fifteen years of the Religious edu- 
cation association. 


Universities and Colleges—Religious Life and Refer from (See ref.) 
Activities 840 Chaplains, College; Religious or- 
ganizations—Universities and col- 


Opportunities for worship and practical serv- feaess Universibyep commen 


ice provided for the students. Adapted from 
H. W. Dodds, Place of religion in the cur- 
riculum and on the campus. Assn. Am. Col. B. 
2124760 Nie 

Texas. University. Student religious activities 
at the University of Texas. 

See also Students—Religious life, 1011; 

Young men’s Christian associations, 893; Young 
women’s Christian associations, 894. 


Universities and Colleges—Chapel Exer- Refer from (See ref.) 
cises 841 Chapel exercises; College chapel 


“A religious service, usually compulsory Pes ICs: 


in church colleges, intended to make a con- 
tribution to the religious life of students.” 
E~ S. Boyer, in-Lotz,) P2 He ed. Studies 
in religious education. p. 332 


Elbin, P. N. Improvement of college worship. 


RESEARCH (S) 


RESEARCH 


(See also Statistical methods group) 


845 


“A purposeful, intensive search for truth, on an 
original problem, by a process of systematic in- 
quiry, involving reflective thinking.” J. E. Sey- 
fried, Principles and mechanics of research. p. 23 
(Include methods) 


(Also use Research as a_ subdivision under 
names of special fields, e.g. Medicine—Research) 


Schluter, W. C. How to do research work. 


ho ee also Dissertations, Academic, 46; Libra- 
ries—Instruction in use, 622. 


846 


“Agencies created to conduct scientific re- 
search along lines related to agricultural prac- 
tice.’ P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 1, 
p. 63 


(Also use names of stations) 


Galloway, B. T. Relation of the U.S. Dept. of 
agriculture to the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Endowment of Research 847 


“Gifts of special funds for promoting re- 
search.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.5, p. 166 


Hoover, H. C. Vital need for greater financial 
support of pure science research. 


See also Endowments, 500. 


848 


“A federation of governmental, educational, 
privately endowed, and industrial research agen- 
cies.” W. Spahr and R. J. Swenson, 
Methods and status of scientific research. p. 432 


National Research Council 


National research council: organization and mem- 
bers. 


849 


“A formal inquiry consisting of lists of ques- 

tions arranged in different ways asking for in- 

_ formation needed in a_ specific investigation.” 

F. L. Whitney, Statistics for beginners in edu- 
cation. p. 115 


Questionnaires 


Koos, L. V. Questionnaire in education. 


850 


Aims to promote and raise the general level 
of research activities. Adapted from W. W. 
Coxe, Functions of research bureaus. . . J. Ed. 
Resie29:110..0. 735 


Martens, E. H. Organization of research bureaus 
in city school systems. 


Research Bureaus 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Experimental research; Normal 
schools and teachers colleges—Re- 
search; Philosophical research; 
Scientific research; Universities 
and colleges—Research. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Experiment stations, Agricultural; 
Experimental farms. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

Educational endowments;  Phil- 
RORY Research, Endowment 
of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Data sheets; Inquiry forms. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Bureaus of research; Educational 
research bureaus. 
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Research in Education 851 Refer from (See ref.) 
Education—Research; Equivalent 
group method; Experimental re- 
search (in education); Parallel- 
group method; Research, Educa- 
tional. 


“A type of procedure employed in answering 
thought questions about education; that is, ques- 
tions for which answers must be manufactured 
by reflective thinking. Its function is to de- 
termine what we should do or attempt to do in 
educating children and adults.” W. S. Monroe 
and M. D. Engelhart, Techniques of educa- 
tional research. p. 7 
(Include methods) 

(Also use Research as a subdivision under 
school subjects, e.g. Mathematics—Research) 
Good, C. V. How to do research in education. 
McCall, W. A. How to experiment in education. 


See also Experimental methods, 1081; Tests 
and measurements group. 


Control Groups 852 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A group of subjects in an experiment, Check groups; Matched groups. 
equal to the experimental group, that is 
subjected to the same conditions as the ex- 
perimental group, except the experimental 
factor.” J. E. Seyfried, Principles and me- 
chanics of research. p. 221 
Courtis, S. A. Criteria for determining equal- 
ity of groups. Sch. and Soc. 35:874-8. 
Wer PAR PSY. 


School Surveys 853 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The term ‘survey’ has been applied to Educational surveys; Surveys, 
careful factual studies of educational con- School. 
ditions and results, together with construc- 
tive criticisms of the findings.” J. 
Sears, in book used as illustration. p. 1 
Sears, J. B. School survey. 
See also Health surveys, 565; School 
buildings, 91. 


United States—Office of Education 854 Refer from (See ref.) 


“An office of the Interior Department, Education, Bureau of; Education, 
which furthers education by the compilation Office of; Education bureau; U.S. 
and dissemination of data, and conducts uni- —Bureau of education. 


versity, college and school surveys, includ- 
Ing experiments in education.” A. M. Boyd, 
United States government publications. p. 176 

Smith, D. H. Bureau of education, its his- 
tory, activities and organization. 


Research in Industry 855 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Scientific investigations carried on by indus- Industrial research; Research, In- 
trial organizations.” W. E. Spahr and R. J. dustrial. 


Swenson, Methods and status of scientific re- 
search. p. 475 


Jewett, F. B. Industrial research. 


Research Workers 856 Refer from (See ref.) 
(Include directors of research) Research directors. 


Barr, A. S. Training of research workers. iederal, 
Res. 29:90-3. O. 35. 


Scientific Method 857 


“A mode of applying logical principles to the 
discovery, confirmation, and _ elucidation of 
truth.” J. C. Almack, Research and thesis writ- 
ing. p.57 

Kelley, T. L. Scientific method; its function in 
research and in education. 


SCHOOLS 


(See also the following groups: Education—Divisions and school 
groups; Education—Special types; Special education. For other schools 
see the Index under name of the type, e.g. Church schools, Nursery 
schools.) 


SCHOOLS (G) 860 


“An_ educational establishment, particularly of 
the primary or secondary grade.” H. Kiddle and 
A. J. Schem, eds. Cyclopaedia of education. p. 760 

(Use for descriptive, historical, and statistical 
material) 

(The schools of a particular city are entered 
under the name of the city, with the subdivision 
Schools; eg. San Francisco—Schools. L.C. Sub- 
ject headings. Also use names of specific institu- 
tions ) 

Sargent, P. E. Brief guide to schools. 


Boys’ Schools (G) 861 


“Institutions devoted to the education of 
boys.” H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem, eds. Cyclo- 
paedia of education. p. 99 

Swetland,-R. W. Preparatory schools for boys. 
fei. WM “Qari eee 


Charity Schools (G) 862 


“For the children of the poor, frequently 
controlled by some ecclesiastical or religious 
body.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 


Weber, S. E. Charity school movement in 
colonial Pennsylvania. 


Continuation Schools (G) 863 Refer from (See ref.) 


_ “Refers to any courses of ‘general’ as dis- Part-time schools. 
tinguished from ‘vocational’ character which 
may be offered by public school teachers to 
persons not enrolled as pupils in the day high 
schools or independent vocational schools.” C. H. 
Johnston and others, Junior-senior high school 
administration. p. 76 

(Primarily devised to instruct juvenile 
workers in regular academic subjects. L. B. 
Voegelein, Educational subject headings) 

Keller, F. J. Day schools for young workers. 
See also Part-time education, 1186. 


Girls’ Schools (G) 864 


Schools for the instruction of girls only. 
Adapted from H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem, eds. 
Cyclopaedia of education. p. 301 

Girls’ school year book. 


Private Schools (G) 865 Refer from (See ref.) 
_ “A school dependent on private initiative for SUS ae schools; Preparatory 
its inception and maintenance, not wholly or in SCNOOIS. 


part dependent One public taxation: baw: 
See in book used as illustration. 12th ed. 
p. 


Sargent, P. E. Handbook of private schools. 
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Boarding-Schools (G) 866 


“A type of educational institution in which 
the pupils are under the care and supervi- 
sion of the teachers of the school, and re- 
ceive not only instruction, but board and 
lodging.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of educa- 
tion. v.1, p. 405 


Strayer, G. D. and others. Campus standards 
for country day and boarding schools. 


Country Day Schools (G) 867 


A school to which children are sent for 
the day to be taught under open air con- 
ditions. Adapted from The Wytham school 
at Oxford. Sch. and Soc. 36:780-1. D. 17, 
732 

Strayer, G. D. and others. Campus standards 
for country day and boarding schools. 


See also Open-air schools, 953. 


Floating Universities 868 


Liners equipped as universities providing 
the enrolled students with regular college 
work and the advantages of travel. Adapted 
from Floating university. Sch. and Soc. 
353733. My.'28,'32 

Greenbie, S. Learning by cruising. American 
Scholar. 3:355-9. My. ’34. 


Public Schools (G) 869 


“Primary and secondary schools controlled 
or supported by state or local government, in- 
cluding, in European countries except England, 
the higher schools preparatory to the universi- 
ties. The public schools of a particular city 
are entered under the name of the city with 
subdivision Public schools, e.g. Boston—Public 
schools.” L.C. Subject headings 

Reisner, E. H. Evolution of the common school. 
See also Elementary education, 259; Sec- 


ondary education, 260; Preschool, kindergarten, 
primary group. 


Public Schools (Endowed)—England 870 


“An endowed school for the sons of the well- 
to-do, managed by a board of governors.” H. B. 
Grimsditch, Guide to British educational terms. 
Wilson B. 10:581. My. ’36 


Watson, F. The old grammar schools. 


Rural Schools (G) 871 


“Schools located in the rural or country dis- 
tricts.”_ _P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
VOM DHeeO) 

Cubberley, E. P. Rural life and education. 


See also Administration of schools—District, 
4; Teachers—Rural schools, 393; Finance group. 


Consolidated Schools (G) 872 


“Two or more district or union schools 
combined in one large graded school, con- 
veniently located, and to which pupils from 
the outlying districts are transported, usually 
at public expense.” G. H. Betts and O. E. 
Hall, Better rural schools. p. 228 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Traveling universities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
City schools; Common schools; 
Free schools; Grade_ schools; 
Grammar schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Grammar schools (English). 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Country schools; District -schools; 
Mountain schools; One-room 
schools; One-teacher schools; 
Rural education; Single-room 
schools; Union schools; Village 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Centralized schools; Concentration 
of schools; School centralization; 
Schools—Centralization; Schools, 
Consolidated. 


SCHOOLS 


Marberry, J. O. Administration of public 
education in centralized and codrdinated 


schools. 
See also School children—Transporta- 

tion, 30. 
Farm Schools 873 


A form of emigration by which poor 
children from the cities are taken overseas 
and educated in farm community groups for 
citizenship in the new country. Adapted 
from Arthur G. B. West. Child emigration 
and the Fairbridge school. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 115:567-72. My. ’34 


Emigration of boys; farm schools. Times Ed. 
Supp. 1011:316. S. 15, 734. 


Rural High Schools - 874 
“Secondary schools in the smaller villages 
and non-urban communities.” P. Monroe, 


Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, p. 265 


Ferriss, EON, ‘The rural’ high school, its 
organization and curriculum. 


Summer Play Schools 875 


Schools in community centers, settlement 
houses, schools, etc., to provide summer occupa- 
tion for children in need of care. Adapted 
from Summer play schools in New York City. 
Sch. and Soc. 44:268-9. Ag. 29, ’36 


Bowman, L. E. Community programs for sum- 
mer play schools. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
School farms. 


Refer from (See ref.) P 
County high schools; High schools, 
Rural; Township high schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Play schools. 


SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 
(Group heading only) 


SOCIETIES (G) 878 


“A union of several persons into one body, for 
some specific purpose. As distinguished from 
‘association’ a society is permanent in its nature 
and well organized, while an association is tem- 
porary and kept together only by the spirit which 
gives rise to it.” G. Crabb, English synonymes. 
p. 108 

“Use for general works on societies. For works 
about agricultural societies, art societies, etc., use 
the headings Agricultural societies, Art societies, 
etc. For society publications dealing with agri- 
culture, medicine, etc. use the subdivision Socie- 
ties under Agriculture, Medicine, etc.” L.C. Sub- 
ject headings 


Pierce, B. L. Citizens’ organizations and the 
civic training of youth. 
See also Choral societies, 474; Humane so- 
cieties, 138; Students’ societies, 485. 


Boys—Societies and Clubs (G) 879 


“Associations of boys, voluntary or sponsored 
and organized from the outside.” W. I. New- 
stetter, in Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. 
v.2, p. 667 


Bernheimer, C. S. and Cohen, J. M. Boys’ clubs. 


Boy Scouts 880 


“An organization which aims to train 
boys to quick and ready action, self-reliance 
and cooperation, without definite military 
drill.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
Vola p: A437) 


Wyland, R. O. Scouting in the schools. 
Clubs 881 


“A form of voluntary association, usually cul- 
tural or recreational. Distinguished from other 
voluntary associations by being concerned with 
leisure activities.” C. Brinton, in Encyclopaedia 
of the social sciences. v. 3, p.575 
(Include school clubs. Also use the different 
kinds of clubs, e.g. Agricultural clubs, Athletic 
clubs, etc.) 


Proffitt, M. M. High-school clubs. 


Cosmopolitan Clubs 882 


“Clubs international in character and pro- 
viding opportunities for social gatherings of 
both American and foreign students in uni- 
versities and colleges.” E. S. Neumeyer, 
i Sees: and Social Research. 16:562. 


Lochner, L. P. The cosmopolitan club move- 
ment. 


Conferences and Conventions 883 
(Include programs. Also use special kinds of 
conferences, e.g. Library conferences) 


Michigan education association. Program mak- 
ing; a handbook for district meetings. 


Refer from (See ref.) _ 
Associations; Organizations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Boys’ clubs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School clubs; Study clubs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
International clubs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Congresses, Educational; Conven- 
tions; Meetings, Educational; Pro- 
grams; Teachers’ conventions. 


SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


Educational Associations 884 


“Associations for the promotion of education.” 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.2, p. 415 
‘Use Education—Societies for publications 
of educational and other societies in relation to 
education.” L.C. Subject headings 
(Also use names of associations, e.g. Na- 
tional education association) 
U.S. Bureau of education. Handbook of educa- 
tional associations and foundations in the U. S. 


See also Parent-teacher associations, 223. 


Girls—Societies and Clubs (G) 885 


(Associations of girls) 


Ferris, H. J. Girls’ clubs, their organization and 
management. 


Camp-Fire Girls 886 


“An organization of girls between the 
ages of 12 and 20, having as its general aim 
the utilization of the outdoor-play impulse 
in the development of character and the 
spirit of cooperation.” Webster's New in- 
ternational dictionary 


Campfire girls. Book of the Camp fire girls. 


Girl Scouts 887 


“An organization purposing to train girls 
for citizenship in the broadest sense.” J. 
Low, in book used as illustration. p. 3 


Low, J. Girl scouts as an educational force. 


Learned Institutions and Societies (G) 888 


“Strictly, an association or organization of 
scholars, but the majority of such societies in- 
clude persons who although fitted by interest 
and aptitude to be valuable supporting members 
have themselves no claim to be regarded as 
scholars.” F. A. Ogg, in Encyclopaedia of the 
social sciences. v.9, p. 295 


(For works about special kinds of learned 
societies use Historical societies, Scientific so- 
cieties, etc.) 


Athena; a year-book of the learned world. 


Book Clubs (G) 889 


“J. An organization of book-lovers having 
for its chief activity the publishing of fine 
editions for members. 2. A business organ- 
ization for the monthly selection of a book 
approved by its committee and sold to mem- 
bers.” J. A. Holden, Bookman’s glossary 


Growoll, A. American book clubs. 
See also Books and reading, 58. 


Library Associations (G) 890 


_Associations to promote library service and 
librarianship. Adapted from the Constitution 
of the American library association 


American library association. Handbook. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
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Associations, Education; Teachers’ 
associations; Teachers’ societies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Girls’ clubs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academies (Learned 
Learned societies. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Library societies. 


societies) ; 
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Secret Societies 891 

“Societies characterized by secrecy.” N. 

Miller, in Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. 
Valse p02) 


(Also use names of individual societies, 
e.g. Freemasons) 


Webster, H. Primitive secret societies. 
See also Greek letter societies, 486. 


Women—Societies and Clubs (G) 892 


Organizations composed of women, with a 
variety of aims such as _ self-culture, woman 
suffrage, social reform, etc. Adapted from G. 
Meyerand, in Encyclopaedia of the social sci- 
ences. v.15, p. 460 

Croly, Mrs. J. (C.) History of the woman’s club 
movement in America. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 893 


An association of men and boys, bound to- 
gether as a brotherhood, and organized for a 
spiritual and humanitarian purpose. Adapted 
from P. Super, in book used as _ illustration. 
p. 8-9 

Super, P. What is the Y.M.C. A.? 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 894 


An organization of women similar in purpose 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Adapted from M.S.S. Sims, in book used as 
illustration. p. 1-3 

Sims, M.S.S. Natural history of a social institu- 
tion—the Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Women’s clubs. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Hi-Y club. 


SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL 


SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL 897 


“The scientific study of how people live in so- 
cial groups, especially including the study of the 
education that is needed by the members to live 
efficiently in the social groups.” A. Good, Sociol- 
ogy and education. p. 25 
Snedden, D. S. Educational sociology. 


See also Character education group; Commun- 
ity and school group; Social adjustment and de- 
velopment, 521; Social psychology, 755. 


Citizenship Education (S) (G) 898 


“The preparation of the individual for de- 
sirable social relationships in political groups.” 
C. B. Moore, Civic education. p. 3 

Hatch, R. W. Training in citizenship. 


See also Safety education, 593; Self-govern- 
ment (in education), 35. 


International Education (G) 


Education characterized by an attitude 
of goodwill, friendship and understanding 
toward the nations of the world. Adapted 
from D. A. Prescott, in book used as illus- 
tration. p.3 


Prescott, D. A. Education and international 
relations. 


See also Cosmopolitan clubs, 882; Stu- 


899 


dents, Interchange of, 1012; Teachers, In- 

terchange of, 1035. 

Internationalism 900 
“Political, economic, and cultural co- 


operation by the nations of the world.” 
C. Foreman, in book used as illustration. 
joy 1s 


Foreman, C. New internationalism. 


Junior Republics 901 


“Organizations of boys and girls modeled 
on the government of the United States.” 
we Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, 
p. 53 


George, W. R. Citizens made and remade. 


Nationalism 902 


“A condition of the mind in which loyalty 
to the ideal or to the fact of one’s national 
state is superior to all other loyalties.” C. J. 
H. Hayes, Essays on nationalism. p. 6 


Scott, J. F. Menace of nationalism in educa- 
tion. 


Patriotism 903 


“Love of country.” Webster’s New inter- 


ternational dictionary 


U.S. Bureau of education. Education in pa- 
triotism; a synopsis of the agencies at work. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education and social problems; 
Educational sociology; Social as- 
pects of education; Social educa- 
tion; Socialized education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Civic education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education, International; Moral 
disarmament; World citizenship 
education ; World friendship. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
International cooperation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Junior civic organizations. 
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Crime and Education 904 
“Relation between crime and_ education.” 


H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem, eds. Cyclopaedia 
of education. p. 193 

Bagley, W. C. Education, crime, and social prog- 
ress. 


See also Illiteracy, 910. 


Democracy and Education 905 


“The relation of education to the democratic 
trend in human society.” W. R. Smith, Introd. 
to educational sociology. p. 166 


Dewey, J. Democracy and education. 


Education and State (G) 906 


“Relationships between government and _ the 
people with regard to education.” National ad- 
visory committee on education, in book used as 
illustration. p. 11 

(Use for general works on government ac- 
tivities in the educational field. For books 
limited to financial aid, use State aid for educa- 
tion, 507) 

National advisory committee on education. Fed- 
eral relations to education. 

See also Administration of schools—State, 
5; Compulsory education, 166; Religious educa- 
tion—Public schools, 838; United States—Office 
of education, 854. 


Educational Law and Legislation (G) 907 


(Legislation affecting education) 
Lide, E. S. Constitutional basis of public 
school education. 
See also Library legislation, 626; School 
buildings—Codes, 92. 


United States—Department of Education 
(Proposed) 908 


A proposed federal department to promote 
the cause of education. Adapted from Fed- 
eral department of education. Sch. and Soc. 
35°510-112 O14? 233 


Hilliard, O. L. Speeches . . . on Resolved: 


That the U.S. should have a Department of | 


education in the president’s cabinet. 


Family Life, Education for 909 


Training for living as a member of a family 
group. Adapted from F. Watson, Encyc. and 
dict. of education. v. 2, p. 606 

Federal council of the churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. Committee on marriage and the home. 
Bibliography on education in family life, mar- 
tees parenthood, and young people’s relation- 
ships. 


Illiteracy (G) 910 


“A term used to denote inability to read and 
write in any language, and applied to those ten 
years of age or over.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of education. v. 3, p. 382 


Abel, J. F. Illiteracy in the several countries of 
the world. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education and crime. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education and democracy. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Federal government and _ educa- 
tion; Government and education; 
State and education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Laws, Educational; Laws, School; 
School laws and _ legislation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Department of education—U.S.; 
Educational department—USS. ; 
Federal department of education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Home life, Education for.’ 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Literacy. 


SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL 


911 


“Time free from the more obvious and formal 
duties which a paid job or other obligatory oc- 
cupation imposes.” G, A. Lundberg and others. 
Leisure. p.2 


Lies, E. T. New leisure challenges the schools, 


Leisure 


See also Recreation, 477. 


912 


“The education of native groups of people.” 
K. M. Cook, in book used as illustration. p. 1 


(Use for races inhabiting a region or coun- 
try at the time it was discovered or became 
familiar to those using the expression) 

Cook, K. M. and Reynolds, F. E. comps. Educa- 
tion of native and minority groups; a bibliog- 
raphy, 1932-34. 


Native Races—Education 


913 


Native training and education in mission 
and government schools. Adapted from 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 3, 
p. 414-20 


Hailmann, W. N. Education of the Indian. 


Indians of North America—Education 


914 
(Use for general works on the education of 


Negroes—Education 


the Negro. Include industrial training) 
McKinney, T. E. ed. Higher education among 
Negroes. 


See also Negroes—Libraries, 618. 


Negro Schools and Colleges (G) 915 


(History, description, and statistics. Also 
use names of schools and colleges) 


Holmes, D. O. W. Evolution of the Negro 
college. 


See also Negro students, 990. 


Parent and Child 916 


“Parent-child relationships and parent-parent 
relationships considered as a part of the child’s 


” 


environment. R. Andrus, Parent-child relation- 
ships. p. ix 

Myers, T. R. Intra-family relationships and pupil 
adjustment. 


See also Parent education, 77. 


Prisoners—Education 917 


“Education in penal institutions.” A. H. Mac- 
Cormick, in book used as illustration. p. 38 


MacCormick, A. H. Education of adult prisoners. 
See also Reformatories, 942. 


Race Relations 918 


“Relations between different racial groups.” 
B. Lasker, in book used as illustration. p. xi 


Lasker, B. Race attitudes in children. 
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Refer from (See ref.) a 
Education of native races; Primi- 
tive peoples—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
American Indians—Education; 
Education of Indians. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education of Negroes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Negroes—Segregation ; Segrega- 
tion of Negroes; Universities and 
colleges, Negro. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Parents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Criminals—Education ; 
of prisoners; Penal 
Prison schools. 


Education 
education ; 


Refer from (See ref.) athe 
Race attitudes; Race prejudice. 
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Social Service 919 


“The whole complicated network of ac- 
tivities which center around the social problems 
of poverty, disease, crime and other socially 
abnormal conditions.” E. T. Devine, quoted by 
J. E. Hagerty in book used as illustration. p. 28 


Hagerty, J. E. Training of social workers. 


Child Welfare (G) 920 


“Social work for the benefit of children.” 
B. Mangold, in book used as_ illus- 
tration. Rev. ed. p. 561 


(Include all questions of child care and 
protection not restricted to home or school) 


Mangold, G. B. Problems of child welfare. 


See also Health group; Playgrounds, 
229; Visiting teachers, 225. 


Child Guidance Clinics 921 


“Concerns itself largely with the ad- 
justment of the child to a pattern of 
behavior which is acceptable to the con- 
ventional society in which the child is 
supposed to move and live.” J. A. 
Kinneman, Society and education. p. 491 


Stevenson, G. S. and Smith, G. Child 
guidance clinics; a quarter century of 
development. 


Child Labor (G) 922 


“The work of children at unfit ages, 
or unreasonable hours, or under condi- 
tions that interfere with physical de- 
velopment, education, and opportunities 
for recreation.” National child labor 
committee, Child labor facts. p.3 


Nearing, S. Solution of the child labor 
problem. 


Children’s Institutions 923 
“A child-caring organization whose 
Principal function is to provide in its 
own buildings board and care for its 
wards.” Child welfare league of Amer- 
ica, What dependent children need. p. 10 


U.S. Bureau of the census. Children un- 
der institutional care and in foster 
homes, 1933. 


Day Nurseries (G) 924 


“An institution having for its 
primary purpose the day care of 
children who remain part of the 
family unit but who for social or 
economic reasons cannot receive 
ordinary parental care.” National 
society for the study of education, 
28th yearbook: Pre-school and 
parental education. p. 87 


Brenton, H. M. Study of day nur- 
series. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Case work; Philanthropy; Public 
welfare work; Social work; Wel- 
fare work. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Child-placing; Child protection; 
Children—Charities, protection, 
etc.; Children—Protection; Chil- 
dren, Underprivileged; Dependent 
children; School children—Relief : 
Underprivileged children; Welfare 
of children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Behavior clinics; Clinics, Child 
guidance; Conduct clinics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children—Employment; Employ- 
ment of children. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children—Hospitals and asylums; 
Children’s hospitals; Hospitals, 
Children’s. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Créches. 
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Orphans and Orphan Asylums 925 


“An orphanage is designed to take 
care of children without parents, 
with one parent, or with parents 
who cannot support them.” R. L. 
Finney and L. D. Zeleny, Introd. to 
educational sociology. p. 89 

Holy, T. C. and others. Survey of 
the Ohio soldiers’ and _ sailors’ 
orphans’ home. 


Eugenics 926 


“The science of improving the human 
race through the application of the laws 
of heredity.” E. B. Hoag and L. M. 
Terman, Health work in the schools. 
Deol/ 


Guyer, M. F. Being well-born. 


Euthenics 927 


“The study of the effects of environ- 
mental influences upon the growth of 
organisms.” J. M. Fletcher, Psychology 
in education. p. 504 


Lockwood, H. D. Meaning of euthenics. 


Juvenile Courts (G) 928 


“A court for handling juvenile cases.” 
G. B. Mangold, Problems of child wel- 


fare. p.418 
U.S. Children’s bureau. Juvenile courts 
at work. 
Social Settlements 929 


A form of community organization carry- 
ing on various types of social work and 
providing residence facilities for the work- 
ers. Adapted from J. A. Kinneman, Society 
and education. p. 331-2 

Woods, R. ‘A. and Kennedy, A. J. Hand- 
book of settlements. 


See also Community centers, 219. 


Social Surveys (G) 930 


“Synonymous with community analysis. Its 
aim is the compiling of data on an area with 
a view to a more complete comprehension of the 
social forces, processes and institutions that 
constitute the community life.’ J. A. Kinne- 
man, Society and education. p. 343 

Elmer, M. C. Technique of social surveys. 


See also School surveys, 853. 


Population (G) 931 


“All individuals or cases of one kind in 
existence.” F. L. Whitney, Statistics for 
beginners in education. p. 114 


Carr-Saunders, A. M. Population. 


Youth Movement 932 


“A conscious revolt of the younger generation 
against the ideas, values, and standards of the 
older.” H. Kohn, in Encyclopaedia of the so- 
cial sciences. v. 13, p.516 


Wang, T. C. Youth movement in China. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Orphanages. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Race improvement. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Race improvement. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children’s courts; Courts, Chil- 
dren’s. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College settlements; Neighborhood 
houses; Settlements; University 
settlements. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Leena analysis; Surveys, So- 
Clal. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(For definitions of the various kinds of exceptional children, see the 


Children, Exceptional group) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION (G) 936 


“The instruction of certain special classes of 
children who, for one reason or another, are not 
likely to partake advantageously of the instruction 
provided in the regular classrooms for ordinary 
children.” E. P. Cubberley, Public school admin- 
istration. Rev. and enl. ed. 1929. p. 463 
Kunzig, R. W. Public school education of atypical 

children. 


See also Curriculum—Differentiation, 240; Spe- 
cial teachers, 389. 


Children, Backward—Education 937 


Inskeep, Mrs. A. L. (D.) 
retarded children. 


Teaching dull and 


Transfer Classes 938 


“For ‘left-overs’, who are organized into 
special classes and taught separately, and 
are admitted to the high school as such, 
though they have not completed the ele- 
mentary school course.’ E. P. Cubberley, 
Public school administration. Rev. and enl. 
ed. 1929. p. 463 


Wright, F. W. Bridging the gap: the transfer 
class. 
Children, Gifted—Education 939 


Adams, Mrs. F. and Brown, W. Teaching the 
bright pupil. 


Delinquent Children—Education 940 
(Include industrial training) 


Watson, P. M. Cleveland’s school for problem 
boys. J. Ed. 112:499-500. D. °30. 


Parental Schools 941 


“For incorrigibles and confirmed truants; 
for those not capable of being handled in 
the regular school or in disciplinary classes.” 
E. P. Cubberley, Public school administra- 
tion. Rev. and enl. ed. 1929. p. 464 


Piate 3S. ed he teuant problem and _ the 
parental school. 


See also Truancy, 169. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Abnormal children—Education; 
Adjustments to individual differen- 
ces; Atypical children—Education; 
Children, | Abnormal—Education; 
Children, Exceptional—Education; 
Differentiated education; Excep- 
tional children—Education; Indi- 
vidual _—_ differences—Adjustments; 
Special schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Backward children—Education; 
Dull — children—Education;  Re- 
tarded_ children—Education; Sub- 
normal children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Supplementary classes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Accelerated children—Education; 
Bright children—Education; Cur- 
riculum—Enrichment; Enrichment 
of curriculum; Gifted children— 
Education; Precocious children— 


Education; Superior children— 
Education; Supernormal children 
—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Children, Delinquent—Education; 
Correctional education; Disciplin- 
ary schools; Incorrigible children 
—Education; Moral defectives— 
Education; Penology, Educational 
aspects of; Reformatory educa- 
tion; Unmanageable  children— 
Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Truant schools; Twenty-four-hour- 
day schools. 


SREGIATEAEDUCATION 


942 


“Institutions for juvenile offenders which 
have more of a penal than an educational 


Reformatories (G) 


significance.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 
education. y.5, p. 130 
Snedden, D. S. Administration and educa- 


tional work of American juvenile reform 
schools. ; 


Feeble-Minded—Education (G) 943 


(Include industrial training) 


Descoeudres, A. Education of mentally defective 
children. 


Feeble-Minded—Schools Institutions 
(G) 


944 


and 


(Also use names of institutions) 
U.S. Bureau of education. Schools and classes 
for feeble-minded and subnormal children. 
Physically Handicapped—Education 945 


Rogers, J. F. Schools and classes for delicate 
children. 


See also Vocational rehabilitation, 1190. 


Blind—Education (G) 946 
(Include schools and classes) 

French, R. S. Education of the blind. 
Blind—Libraries and Books 947 


(Library service for the blind. Include 
lists of books for blind readers) 


Chamberlain, M. C. Library work with 


the blind. 
Blind—Printing and Writing Systems 
948 
(Include various systems: Braille, 


New York point, etc.) 
Loomis, M. S. Standard English Braille 

in twenty lessons. 
Blind-Deaf—Education (G) 


(Include schools and classes) 


Fish, A. G. Perkins institution and its deaf- 
blind pupils, 1837-1933. 


949 


Crippled Children—Education (G) 
(Include schools) 
Heck, A. O. Education of crippled children. 


Deaf—Education (G) 


(Include schools and classes) 


Fay, E. A. Progress in the education of the 
deaf. 


950 


951 


Lip Reading 952 


“The oral method by means of which 
the deaf are taught, mainly by the visual 
apprehension of the movements of the 
speech organs.” J. E. W. Wallin, Edu- 
cation of handicapped children. p.6, 8 

Stowell, A. Lip reading for the deafened 
child. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Correctional institutions; Indus- 
trial schools (English); Reform 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mentally deficient—Education; 
Subnormal children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Asylums. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Handicapped children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Blind—Schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Blind, Books for the; Blind, Li- 
braries for the; Libraries for the 
blind; Touch reading. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Blind—Writing systems; Braille 
system; Moon system; New York 
point system. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Blind-deaf—Schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Children, Crippled—Education ; 
Orthopedic schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Deaf—Schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Speech reading. 
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Open-Air Schools 953 


“For giving to the physically weak such 
advantages of pure air, good food, and warm 
sunshine as may enable them to pursue their 
studies while regaining their physical vigor.” 
J. Naismith, in Johnston, C. H. ed. The 
modern high school. p. 429 


Ayres, L. P. Open-air schools. 
See also School children—Nutrition, 571. 


Sight-Saving Classes 954 


“For a variety of types with partial 
vision.” . E. W. Wallin, Education of 
handicapped children. p. 118 


Myers, E. T. Survey of sight-saving classes 
im thew, 


See also Eye—Care and hygiene, 559. 


Ungraded Classes 955 


Classes organized in the city school sys- 
tem to provide for any type of individual 
variation: backward, temporarily retarded, 
delinquent, foreign, or physically handi- 
capped. Adapted from P. Monroe, Cyclo- 
pedia of education. v.5, p. 647 

New York (state) University. Organization 
of special classes for subnormal children. 
(Bulletin no. 1073) 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Anemic children—Education; For- 
est schools (tuberculous children) ; 
Fresh-air classes; Health schools; 
Open-window classes; Outdoor 
classes and schools; Sanatorium 
schools; Sanitarium schools; Tu- 
berculous children—Education. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Conservation of vision classes; 
Ocular classes. 

Refer from (See ref.) 
Adjustment classes; Adjustment 


rooms; Auxiliary classes; Disci- 
plinary classes; Opportunity 
classes; Restoration classes; Spe- 
cial classes. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS 


(The specific headings in this group are included to define the general 
subject. In the majority of libraries they will not be used in the catalog.) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 959 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Principles of the collection and analysis of Quantitative methods; Statistics. 
numerical data and of the accurate and effective 
presentation of such data and the results of their 
analysis.” H. Jerome, Statistical method. p.2 
(For numerical data pertaining to education 
use Education—Statistics, 808) 


Rugg, H. O. Statistical methods applied to edu- 
cation. 


See also Tests and measurements group. 


Central Tendency, Measures of 960 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A general term for measures of some mid- Averages. 
value representing a whole series of scores. 
Synonymous with ‘average’ used in the general 
sense.” FE. A. Lincoln and L. L. Workman, Test- 
ing and the uses of test results. p. 288 


Zizek, F. Statistical averages. 


Mean 961 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
“The arithmetic average, M.; computed by ia average; Arithmetic 
dividing the total of the scores by the num- ; 


ber of scores.” J. E. Seyfried, Principles 
and mechanics of research. p. 224 

Dodd, E. L. Error-risk of the median com- 
pared with that of the arithmetic mean. 


(Bulletin 323, Univ. of Texas) 


Median 962 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Md. <A point or value which divides Midscore. 
scores, measurements, or variables arranged 
in order of size into two groups of equal 
numbers.” H. Sorenson, Statistics for stu- 
dents of psychology and education. p. 70 
McCall, W. A. How to compute the median. 
Teach. Col. Rec. 21:124-38. ’20. 


Mode 963 


“Z. That score which, in a distribution, 
occurs most often.” J. E. Seyfried, Prin- 
ciples and mechanics of research. p. 224 


Correlation (Statistics) 064 Refer from (See ref.) 

Coefficient of correlation; Multiple 
correlation; Negative correlation; 
Partial correlation; Positive cor- 
relation; Product-moment correla- 
tion; Rank correlation; Ratio of 
correlation; Relationship (Statis- 
tics); Tests and scales—Correla- 
tion. 


e ihe co-relation of values, scores, or quanti- 

ties arranged in pairs.” H. Sorenson, Statistics 

for students of psychology and education. p. 188 
Ezekiel, M. Methods of correlation analysis. 


Regression Equations 965 


“An equation which expresses the rela- 
tionship between one variable and another, 
or the relationship between a single de- 
pendent variable and a number of independ- 
ent variables.” J. E. Seyfried, Principles 
and mechanics of research. p. 226 

Kelly, T. L. Tables: to facilitate the calcula- 
tion of partial coefficients of correlation and 
regression equations. 
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Errors, Measurement of 966 


“The kinds of errors present in educational 
data: constant and variable errors, errors of 
estimate, measurement, and sampling.” C-. ; 
Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used in educa- 
tional measurement and research. p. 26 


Monroe, W. S. Constant and variable errors of 
educational measurements. 


Factor Analysis 967 


“A factor is any one of a plurality of causes 
or conditions which together determine a thing 
or event.” J. E. Seyfried, Principles and me- 
chanics of research. p. 223 


Flanagan, J. C. Factor analysis in the study of 
personality. 


Frequency Distributions 968 


“An arrangement systematically setting forth 
the number of times that each of the different 
values of a variable occurs.” J. E. Seyfried, 
Principles and mechanics of research. p. 223 

Horst, P. Method for transforming any unimodal 


frequency distribution into a normal distribution. 
J. Ed. Psychol. 24:129-39. F. ’33. 


Deciles 969 


“Those values of the variable which di- 
vide the entire frequency into ten equal 
parts.” W. V. Lovitt and H. F. Holtzclaw, 
Statistics. p. 127 


Percentiles 970 


“Those values of the variable which di- 
vide the entire frequency into one hundred 
equal parts.” «Ws Vi Lovitt.aad -HoS ok 
Holtzclaw, Statistics. p. 127 


Buros, F. C. and Buros, O. K. Expressing 
educational measures as percentile ranks. 


Graphic Methods 971 


“Picturing data by means of charts, diagrams, 
cartoons, photographs, etc.” FE. A. Lincoln and 
L. L. Workman, Testing and the uses of test 
results. p. 293 

Brinton, W. C. Graphic methods for presenting 
facts. 


See also Charts, 427; Maps, 430. 


Frequency Curves 972 


“Any sort of curve or graph which repre- 
sents a distribution of measures.” C. 
Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used in educa- 
tional measurement and research. p. 30 

Fisher, A. Elementary treatise on frequency 
curves. 


Learning Curves 973 


“A curve drawn to show the extent of 
the changes which take place with practice.” 
F. L. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, Ex- 
perimental child study. p. 526 

Kjerstad, C. L. Form of the learning curves 
for memory. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Chance errors; Compensating er- 
rors; Constant errors; Cumulative 
errors; Random errors; Variable 
errors. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Multiple factor analysis; Two- 
factor theory. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Distribution of scores; Frequency 
tables. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Diagrams; Fact pictures; Figures; 
Graphs; Histograms; Statistics— 
Graphic methods. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curves of frequency; Frequency 
polygons; Ogives; Percentile 
curves; Pictograms; Polygons, 
Frequency. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curves of learning; Improvement, 
Rate of; Learning, Rate of; Prac- 
tice curves; Rate of learning. 
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Work Curves 974 


Graphic representation of periods of 
work, both muscular and mental. Adapted 
from J. D. Weinland, in book used as il- 
lustration. p.6 

Weinland, J. D. Variability of performance 
in the curve of work. 


Index Numbers 975 


“May be defined in a very general way as a 
ratio of averages or an average of ratios de- 
pending upon the kind of index used.” H. F 
Clark, in book used as illustration. p.5 

Clark, H. F. Index numbers in school administra- 
tion. 


Probable Error 976 


“PE or P.E. A measure of reliability and 
a measure of variability in normal distributions.” 
J. E. Seyfried, Principles and mechanics of 
research. p. 225 

“Used synonymously, but incorrectly, for 
quartile deviation. The median error of a 
measure or score.” FE. A. Lincoln and L. L. 
aera Testing and the uses of test results. 
p. 29 


Odell, C. W. Interpretation of the probable error 
and the coefficient of correlation. 


Sampling (Statistical Methods) 977 


“Selecting a small number of cases to repre- 
sent a larger group.” E. A. Lincoln and L. L. 
Workman, Testing and the uses of test results. 
p. 299 

Johnson, D. A. and Eurich, A. C. Empirical test 
of sampling. J. Exper. Ed. 3:174-9. Mr. 735. 


Variability, Measures of 978 


“By variability is meant the amount of scatter 
or the amount of spreading out of cases from 
the central tendency or average.” E. W. Tiegs 
and C. C. Crawford, Statistics for teachers. p. 91 

Boynton, P. L. Coefficient of variation as a tool 
in educational practice. Peabody J. Ed. 11:216- 
24. Mr. 734. 


Quartile Deviation 979 


“Q. Half of the difference between the 
lower and upper quartiles, magnitudes which 
divide the array into four equal groups.” 
H. Jerome, Statistical method. p. 153 


Range 980 


“The spread between the smallest and the 
largest item in a series.” H. Jerome, Statisti- 
cal method. p. 152 


Standard Deviation 981 


“Sigma; S.D. The square root of the 
average of the squares of the deviations 
from the arithmetic average.” H. Jerome, 
Statistical method. p. 156 

Eells, W. C. Plea for a standard definition of 


the standard deviation. J. Ed. Res. 12:45- 
Boe 620! 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Curves of work. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Random sampling. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Deviation, Measures of; Disper- 
sion, Measures of; Scatter, Meas- 
ures of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Semi-interquartile range. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Root-mean-square deviation; Sig- 
ma. 


STUDENTS 


(In this group the headings representing groups of students have been 
given first.) 
(See also Extra-curricular activities group; Guidance group.) 


STUDENTS (G) 985 Refer from (See ref.) 


' ; College life; College students; 
A person engaged in a course of study; espe- Freshmen; High school students: 


cially one who attends and studies at a higher School lifes) Studentsucel aden 
school, college, or seminary.” Funk and Wag- bane Undergraduates; Universe 
nalls, New standard dictionary. For scholars in : z hie , 

: ties and colleges—Students. 
elementary schools use School children, 193 
(Include general treatments of student life and 
customs. Also use Students as a subdivision under 
names of schools, colleges, and universities, e.g. 
Harvard university—Students) 


Sheldon, H. D. Student life and customs. 


See also Morale, 519; School ethics, 147; 
Self-government (in education), 35; Students— 
aia and hygiene, 579; Teachers and students, 
395. 


American Students in Foreign Countries 986 


Geddes, J. Educational advantages for American 
students in France. 


See also Students, Interchange of, 1012; Travel 
study courses, 1102. 


Foreign Students in the U. S. 087 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Bona fide students, at least 15 years of age, Foreigners in the U.S.—Education. 


who enter the U. S. solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited school, college, academy, 
seminary, or university.’ American council on 
education, American universities and colleges. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. 1932. p. 56 


Commission on survey of foreign students in the 
U. S. Foreign student in America. 


See also Cosmopolitan clubs, 882; Students, 
Interchange of, 1012. 


Graduate Students 988 Refer from (See ref.) 


A student in a graduate department of a uni- Post-graduate students. 


versity, for admission to which a_ bachelor’s 
degree is required. Adapted from P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 669 

Roellinger, F. X. Graduate student looks at the 


professor and graduate study. Engl. J.. (Gol. 
€d.) 9 24255-8) ‘Ja: \?35: 


Graduates (S) 989 Refer from (See ref.) 

Alumni; College graduates; High 
school graduates; Postgraduates; 
Universities and colleges—Alumni. 


“One who has received an academic or pro- 
fessional degree; in the U.S., one who has 
completed the prescribed course of study in 
an institution of learning.” Webster’s New in- 
ternational dictionary 


(Also use Alumni as a subdivision under 
names of universities, colleges and schools, e.g. 
Harvard uniwersity—A lumnt) 


Moore, M. W. Study of young high school 
graduates. 


See also College women, 365. 


STUDENTS 


990 


(In high schools, colleges and universities) 


U.S. Office of education. Background study of 
Negro college students. (Bulletin, 1933, no. 8) 


991 


(Students of superior intelligence. For pre- 
cocious elementary school pupils use Children, 


Gifted, 201) 


Negro Students 


Students, Mentally Superior 


Remmers, H. H. Distinguished students, what 
they are and why. 
See also Honor societies, 487; Honors 
work, 250. 
Students, Women 992 


(In high schools, colleges and universities) 


Pope, R. V. Factors affecting the elimination of 
women students. 


Academic Costumes 993 


“The academic cap and gown required in 
most American colleges only during the com- 
mencement season.” American council on edu- 
cation, American universities and colleges. 2d ed. 
rev. and enl. 1932. p. 43 


Leonard, G. C. Cap and gown in America. 
See also Insignia, 48. 


Cheers 994 


An organized vocal expression of approval or 
encouragement by a college or school. Adapted 
from American council on education, American 
universities and colleges. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 
1932. p. 39 

Yell-leader; an American functionary. Times Ed. 


Supp. 755:456. O. 19, ’29. 


Dormitories 995 


“In the U.S., a residence hall for students con- 
sisting for the most part of single rooms, but 
occasionally providing suites of rooms to be oc- 
cupied by one, two, or three students.” D. A. 
Robertson, Standard terminology in education. 
Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 


Hayes, H. College-operated residence halls for 
women students in 125 colleges and universities. 


See also Student union buildings, 126. 


Fagging 996 


“An English form of self-government in which 
the younger boys render slight personal services 
for the upper class boys.” H. D. Sheldon, Stu- 
dent life and customs. p. 56 


Whitehouse, J. H. Fagging system in English 
schools, and ideals of service. (In Conference 
of educational associations. Report, 1931. p. 149- 


59) 


Free Speech 997 


“Freedom accorded by the constitution or laws 
of a state to express opinions and facts by word 
of mouth, uncontrolled by any censorship or re- 
strictions of government.” H. C. Black, Dic- 
tionary of law. p. 716 


Johnsen, J. E. comp. Freedom of speech. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
College students, Negro; High 
school students, Negro; Students, 
Negro. 


Refer from (See ref.) 

College students, Mentally super- 
ior; Distinguished students; Ex- 
ceptional students ; Gifted students ; 
Graduation with honors; Honor 
students; Honors—Universities 
and colleges; Mentally superior; 
Scholastic honors; Superior stu- 
dents. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College girls; College students, 
Women; High school girls; Wo- 
men students. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Caps and gowns; Costumes, Aca- 
demic; Gowns, Academic; Hoods, 
Academic; Universities and col- 
leges—Costumes. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College cheers; College 


yells; 
Yells. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Housing; Coop- 
erative dormitories; Halls of resi- 
dence; Housing—Students; Resi- 
dence halls; Students—Housing. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Freedom of speech; Liberty of 
speech. 
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Hazing 998 


“The process of persecution to which the 
freshmen are subjected by the sophomores.” 
H. D. Sheldon, Student life and customs. p. 98 


U.S. Congress. House. Select committee to in- 


vestigate hazing. . . Hazing at the Military 
academy. 
Lunch Rooms, School 999 


(Questions of management and maintenance) 
Hoover, L. M. and West, B. B. Organization, 
administration and equipping of a school lunch 
room. 


Cafeterias (S) 1000 


“A restaurant or café at which the patrons 
serve themselves from, or are served at, a 
counter, taking the food to tables to eat.” 
Webster’s New international dictionary 


Bryan, Mrs. M. (De G.) School cafeteria. 


Slang 1001 


“The language which, though unrecognized in 
dictionaries, is in common daily use not only 
among the vulgar but in every branch of life.” 
J. Maitland, American slang dictionary 

Daughrity, K. L. Handed-down campus expres- 
sions. American Speech. 6:129-30. D. ’30. 


Student Aid (S) 1002 


(Financial aid given to students) 


Carley, V. A. Student aid in secondary schools 
of the US. 


Scholarships and Fellowships (G) 1003 


“By ‘fellowship’ is meant grants for study 
in special fields and usually limited to gradu- 
ate study. Grants for undergraduate study 
are usually called ‘scholarships.’”” M. D 
Hockenbury, Make yourself a job. p. 30-1 

“Also use subdivision Funds and scholar- 
ships under names of universities, colleges, 
etc, eg. Harvard university—Funds and 
scholarships.” L.C. Subject headings 

Ratcliffe, E. B. Scholarships and fellowships; 
grants available in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Student Employment (S) 1004 


“Work done by students during the school 
year to help defray their expenses.” R. C. 
Angell, The campus. p. 173 

Hockenbury, M. D. Make yourself a job; a 
student employment handbook. 
See also Placement, 528. 


Student Loan Funds 1005 


“Money which students may borrow to pay 
for their education.” M. D. Hockenbury, 
Make yourself a job. p. 35 

Chassee, L. J. Study of student loans and 
their relation to higher educational finance. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dining rooms, School; School 
lunch rooms; Students—Food. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School cafeterias. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College slang; Student slang. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Aid. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Fellowships; Travel scholarships. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Employment; 
Employment of students; Self- 
help, Student; Student _ self- 
support; Students—Employment; 
Working students. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Loan funds. 


STUDENTS -. 


Student Load (S) 1006 


“Time devoted by students to academic work 
and extra-curricular activities.” F. L. Whitney 
and W. D. Armentrout, in article used as illus- 
tration. p. 427 


Whitney, F. L. and Armentrout, W. D. Total 
load of students. J. Higher Ed. 3:427-30. N. 732. 


Student Strikes (G) 1007 


Failure to attend school, as a protest against 
alleged wrong doing on the part of school au- 
thorities. Adapted from article used as illustra- 
tion 

Duggan, S. P. Student strikes in foreign lands. 
American Scholar. 2:373-6+. My. ’33. 


1008 


“Expenses of students, including such items 
as room rent, board during session, laundry, 
pocket money, etc.” D. A. Robertson, Standard 
terminology in education. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, 
Ja. 19275 p.-23 


Harvard university. Students’ expenses. 
See also Student fees, 502. 


Students—Expenditures 


1009 


Number of states represented in an institu- 
tion’s enrollment, percentage of students from 
the home section, etc. Adapted from book used 
as illustration 


Foster, C. R. and Dwyer, P. S. Study of the 
geographic distribution of students in 363 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 


Students—Geographic Distribution 


Students—Political Activities 1010 


“Student interest and participation in political 
movements.” J. Wechsler, in article used as 


illustration 
Wechsler, J. Ferment in the colleges. New 
Republic. 84:266-8. O. 16, 735. 
Students—Religious Life 1011 


“Relationships between students and religious 
institutions; attitude and practice of undergradu- 
ates in regard to the Bible, creeds, church 
worship, etc.” R. C. Angell, The campus. p. 183 


_(For the part played by the college use 
Universities and colleges—Religious life and 
activities, 840) 


Nathan, M. Attitude of the Jewish student in 
the colleges and universities towards his re- 
ligion. 


Students, Interchange of 1012 


Personal exchanges of students between dif- 
ferent countries. Adapted from book used as 
illustration 


International institute of intellectual co-operation. 
University exchanges in Europe. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Load, Student. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Strikes, Student. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Expenditures ; 
Expenditures—Students; High 
school students—Expenditures ; 


Living expenses—Students ; Stu- 
dent expenditures. 

Refer from (See ref.) . 
Geographic distribution of  stu- 
dents; Nationalities of students; 


Students—Nationalities. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Political activi- 
ties; Political activities—Students ; 
Students and politics. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College students—Religious 
Religious life—Students. 


life ; 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Exchange of students; Interchange 
of students; International ex- 
change of students; Students, Ex- 
change of; University exchanges. 
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Students’ Songs 1013 
“Collections of the songs of a particular insti- 
tution are entered here, and also under the name 
of the institution, with subdivision Songs and 
music.” L.C. Subject headings 
Waite, H. R. comp. College songs. 


Fraternity Songs 1014 
Gamma phi beta. Songs. 
Uniforms 1015 


“Uniform school dress.” C. A. Lyford, School 
dormitory. p. 47 
School uniforms in Poland. Int. Bur. Ed. B. 7, 
3d quarter :114. ’33. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Class songs; College songs; Songs, 
Student. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Songs, Fraternity. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
School uniforms. 


TEACHER ACCOUNTING; TEACHERS 
(Group heading only) 


(Professional and personal problems, questions of placement, promo- 


tion, status, etc.) 


See also Educators group; Teacher training group; Teachers—Health 
and hygiene, 580; Teachers, Professional ethics for, 146. 


HOUSING—TEACHERS 1019 


“Living quarters for teachers.” J. C. Almack 
and A. R. Lang, Problems of the teaching pro- 
fession. p. 296 
Muerman, J. C. The district owned or controlled 

teacher’s home. 


PLACEMENT—TEACHERS 1020 


“Placement service as a part of the teacher 
training program and as a commercial enterprise.” 
W. H. Adams, in book used as illustration. p. 11 
Adams, W. H. Placement of students in teaching 

positions as carried on by higher educational 

institutions, including normal schools, teachers 
colleges, colleges, and universities. 


PROMOTIONS—TEACHERS 1021 


“Advancement in rank or compensation either 
automatic or based on merit. Include promotions 
by transfer and by class advancement.” P. Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 504 


Mahoney, J. Advancement of the teacher with the 
class. 


TEACHERS—CERTIFICATION (G) 1022 


“The proper licensing of teachers to teach.” 
D. H. Cooke, Problems of the teaching person- 
nel. p. 58 


Jackson, W. R. Present status of the certification 
of teachers in the U.S. 


TEACHERS—DISMISSAL 1023 


“Separation of teachers from service for such 
causes as incompetence, misconduct, neglect of 
duty, etc.” E. E. Lewis, Personnel problems of 
the teaching staff. p. 312 
(Include suspensions and reinstatements) 

Rosling, E. E. Employment and dismissal of 

teachers. N.E.A. Proceedings, 1899. 


TEACHERS—EXPENDITURES 1024 


_ Amount of money spent for food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and miscellaneous items. Adapted from A. E. 
Chandler, in book used as illustration 
Chandler, A. E. Distribution of expenditures and 
a cost of living index for a professional group. 
See also Teachers—Salaries, 497. 


TEACHERS—LEAVES OF ABSENCE 1025 
“Provisions for absence of teachers from work.” 
W. D. Kuhlmann, in book used as illustration. p. 7 


Kuhlmann, W. D. Teacher absence and leave 
regulations. 


Refer from 


Teacherages ; 


Teachers’ 


Refer from 
Agencies, 


Appointment 
Employment 


Teacher 


(See ref.) 


homes. 


(See ref.) 


Teachers—Housing; 


Teachers’ employment; 


placement; 


Placement; Teachers’ : 
Teachers’ employment agencies. 


Refer from 


(See ref.) 


Teachers—Promotions. 


Refer from 


(See ref.) 


bureaus—Teachers ; 
bureaus—Teachers} 


Teachers— 
agencies; 


Certification; Licensing of teach- 
ers; Life certification; State cer- 
tification of teachers; Teachers— 


Licensing. 


Refer from 


Dismissals ; 


(See ref.) 


Reinstatements; Sus- 


pensions; Teacher s—Reinstate- 
ment; Teachers—Suspension. 


Refer from 


(See ref.) 


Expenditures—Teachers. 


Refer from 


(See ref.) 


Absences—Teachers ; 


absence; 
Absences. 


Sick leave; 


Leaves of 
Teachers— 
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Sabbatical Leave 1026 


“A leave of one year in seven granted to col- 
lege and university teachers for travel or study.” 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v.5, p. 240 

Cooper, L. B. Sabbatical leave for college teach- 
ers. 


TEACHERS—PENSIONS AND ee ee ae 


“By ‘pension’ is meant the retirement allowance 
purchased entirely by the public; by ‘annuity’, the 
allowance purchased in part or entirely by the 
contributions of the beneficiary.” C. A. Prosser, 
in book used as illustration. p. 1 

(Also use Pensions and retirement as a sub- 
division under school personnel groups, eg. Col- 
lege professors and imstructors—Pensions and re- 
tirement) 

Prosser, C. A. The teacher and old age. 


TEACHERS—POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 1028 


(Also use Political activities as a subdivision 
under school personnel groups, eg. College pro- 
fessors and instructors—Polhtical activities) 


Norton, J. K. Shall we enter politics? Nat. Ed. 
INGO EAA IN “S48 


TEACHERS—SELECTION AND APPOINT- 

MENT 1029 

“The process of securing data concerning candi- 

dates for positions, and the appointment of those 

who conform to the standards.” D. H. Cooke, 
Problems of the teaching personnel. p. 197 


Tiegs, E. W. Evaluation of some techniques of 
teacher selection. 


See also Applications for position, 526. 


Recommendations for Positions 1030 
“Letters to employers containing information 


concerning candidates for positions.” L. N. 
Morrisett, in book used as illustration. p. 35 


Morrisett, L. N. Letters of recommendation. 


Teachers—Rating 1031 


“Methods of testing the efficiency of teachers.” 
J. C. Almack and A. R. Lang, Problems of the 
teaching profession. p. 192 


Walker, H. M. ed. Measurement of teaching effi- 
ciency. 


TEACHERS—STATUS 1032 


“Legal and professional rights and obligations. 
Also include social status or standing in the; com- 
munity.” E. E. Lewis, Personnel problems of the 
teaching staff. p. 454 


U.S. Office of education. 


Legal status of married 
women teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Annuities—Teachers; Old-age pro- 
vision; Pensions—Teachers; Re- 
tired teachers; Retirement; Teach- 
ers—Retirement; Teachers’ annui- 
ties; Teachers’ pensions. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Political activities—Teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Appointment—Teachers; Examin- 
ations, Teachers’; Qualifications of 
teachers; Recruiting of teachers; 
Selection of teachers; Teachers— 
Amount of training and exper- 
ience; Teachers—Appointment; 
Teachers—Qualifications; | Teach- 
ers’ examinations; Teaching ex- 
perience. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Letters of recommendation; Testi- 
monials. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Achievement tests for teachers; 
Rating of teachers; Teacher effi- 
ciency; Teacher rating; Teaching 
—Rating; Teaching efficiency. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Legal status—Teachers; Profes- 
sional status—Teachers; Status of 
teachers; Teachers—Legal status, 
laws, etc.; Teachers—Professional 
status. 


TEACHER ACCOUNTING; 


Teachers’ Contracts 1033 


“A contract is a promise or set of promises 
to which the law attaches a legal obligation.” 
S. Williston, Law of contracts. v.1, p.1 

Anderson, E. W. Teacher’s contract and other 
legal phases of teacher status. 


TEACHERS—SUPPLY AND DEMAND 1034 


(Also use Supply and demand as a subdivision 
under school personnel groups; e.g. College pro- 
fessors and instructors—Supply and demand) 
Whitney, F. L. Teacher demand and supply in 

the public schools. 


TEACHERS, INTERCHANGE OF 1035 


“Works on the interchange of teachers between 
two countries have duplicate entry, e.g. 1. Teach- 
ers, Interchange of—Germany—U.S.; 2. Teachers, 
Interchange of—U.S—Germany.” L.C. Subject 
headings 
Lambie, M. The foreign teacher: his legal status 

as shown in treaties and legislation. 


See also Foreign professors in the U.S. 385. 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 1036 


Organizations of teachers allied in aims and 
methods with labor unions. Adapted from D. H. 
Cooke, Problems of the teaching personnel. p. 141 

- Vestal, C. L. Teachers and union labor. Am. 

Teach. 18:3. F. 734. 


TEACHING LOAD (S) 1037 


“Usually refers to the number of pupil-hours 
of instruction which the teacher gives weekly.” 
J. C. Almack and A. R. Lang, Problems of the 
teaching profession. p. 195 
Koos, L. V. Adjustment of the teaching load in 

a university. 


See also Class size, 648. 


TENURE (S) (G) 1038 


“The average number of years during which 
teachers render service.” C. L. Clarke, in book 
used as illustration. p. 1 


Clarke, C. L. Tenure of teachers in the profession. 


Teacher Turnover 1039 


“The loss and subsequent replacement of teach- 
ers.” W. S. Elsbree, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p.2 

Elsbree, W. S. Teacher turnover in the cities and 
villages of N.Y. state. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Contracts, Teachers’; Teachers— 
Contracts. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Shortage of teachers; Supply of 
teachers; Teachers—Shortage. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Exchange of teachers; Exchange 
professors; Interchange of teach- 
ers; International exchange of 


teachers; Professors, Interchange 
of. 


Refer from (See ref.) Unions, 
Teachers’. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Load, Teaching; Teacher load. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Academic tenure; Length of serv- 
ice—Teachers; Teacher tenure; 
Teachers—Length of service; 
Teachers—Tenure. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Turnover, Teacher. 


TEACHER TRAINING (G) 


TEACHER TRAINING 


1042 


“The history and methods of training teachers. 
For works dealing with the study of education as 
a science use Education—Study and teaching ; 
for works bearing on the art and methods of 
teaching use the heading Teaching.” L.C. Subject 
headings 

(Also use Teacher training as a subdivision 
under types of education for which the teacher is 
prepared, e.g. Religious education—Teacher train- 
ing; and under school subjects, e.g. Mathematics— 
Teacher training) 


Learned, W. S., Bagley, W. C. and others. Pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers for American 
public schools. 


See also Normal 
leges, 266. 


Teacher Training—High Schools 


schools and teachers col- 


1043 


“Training given in high schools for that group 
of pupils who plan to teach immediately upon 
graduation.” C. H. Johnston, Junior-senior high 
school administration. p. 75 

(For the preparation of high school teachers 

use Secondary education—T eacher training, 1056) 

Coffman, L. D. Teacher training departments in 
Minnesota high schools. 


Teacher Training—Universities and Colleges 
1044 
“Teacher training courses given in colleges.” 

J. G. Meyer, in book used as illustration. p. 8 
(For the preparation of college teachers use 
College professors and instructors—Training, 


1046) 
Meyer, J. G. Small colleges and teacher training. 


Universities and Colleges—Departments of 
Education 1045 
“University departments and_ schools of 
education.” L. G. Hubbell, in book used as 
illustration. p. iii 
Hubbell, L. G. Development of university de- 


partments of education in six states of the 
middle West. 


College Professors and Instructors—Training 
1046 


Gray, W. S. ed. Training of college teachers. 


Critic Teachers 1047 

Supervisors of practice teaching. Adapted 

from N. L. Garrison, in book used as illustra- 
tion 


Garrison, IN. Top Status and work of the training 
supervisor (the critic teacher) 


Demonstration Lessons 1048 


“Demonstrations of teaching by a supervisor 
or particularly capable teacher.” P. Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of education. y. Sp. 520 

Reeder, E. H. and Reynolds, R. G. How to study 


a demonstration lesson. 


Refer from (See ref.) Ds 
Teachers, Training of; Training 
of teachers. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Normal training classes—High 
schools; Training classes in high 
schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Universities and colleges—Teacher 
training. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Colleges of education; Depart- 
ments of education—Universities 
and colleges; Education depart- 
ments; Educational colleges; Edu- 
cational departments in colleges. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Higher education—Teacher train- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Supervising teachers; Supervisors 
of training; Training supervisors. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Model lessons. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Elementary Education—Teacher Training 1049 
“Training of teachers for elementary schools.” 
E. C. Class, in book used as illustration. Deak 
Class, E. C. Prescription and election in 
elementary-school teacher-training curricula in 
state teachers colleges. 


1050 


“Preparation of kindergarten teachers.” M. D. 
Davis, in book used as illustration. p.1 
(Also use Nursery school teachers—Train- 
ing ) 
Davis, M. D. Preparation for teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades. 


Kindergarten Teachers—Training 


1051 


“Any school used by the education depart- 
ment of a university for observation, participa- 
tion, directed teaching, etc.” A. Jarman, in 
book used as illustration. p. 4 


Laboratory Schools 


Jarman, A. M. Administration of laboratory 
schools. 
Observation of Teaching 1052 


Observation of the practical work of instruc- 
tion as a part of teacher training. Adapted 
from C. R. Maxwell, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p.2 


Maxwell, C. R. Observation of teaching. 


1053 


The practical work of teaching carried on by 
students as a part of a teacher training pro- 
gram. Adapted from J. I. Baugher, in book 
used as illustration. p. 6 

Baugher, J. I. Organization and administration 


of practice-teaching in privately endowed col- 
leges of liberal arts. 


Practice Teaching 


Professionalization of Subject-Matter 1054 


“In the professional training of teachers 
subject-matter with much emphasis upon method 
and practice.” B. L. Parkinson, Professional 
preparation and certification of . . . teachers in 
SCs p..250 


Randolph, E. D. Professional treatment of subject- 
matter. 


Rural Education—Teacher Training 1055 


Burnham, E. Rural teacher preparation in state 
normal schools. 
Secondary Education—Teacher Training 1056 


(Preparation of secondary-school teachers.) 


Bagley, W. C. Professional training of high 
school teachers. 

Teacher Training in Service (S) 1057 

The in-service improvement of teachers 


through such agencies as supervision, demonstra- 
tion classes, extension courses, etc. Adapted 
from F. L. Whitney, in book used as illustration 


Whitney, F. L. Growth of teachers in service. 


See also Administration of schools—Teacher 
participation, 6; Teachers—Leaves of absence, 
1025; Teachers—Rating, 1031. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Elementary school teachers— 
Training. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Kindergarten education—Teacher 
training; Kindergarten training 
schools. 
Refer from (See ref.) 
Demonstration schools; Model 


schools ; Observation schools; Par- 
ticipation schools; Practice schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Teacher training—Observation me- 
thod. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Apprentice teachers; Cadet teach- 
ers; Laboratory experience in 
teaching; Student teaching; Super- 
vised teaching; Teaching, Practice. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Subject-matter, Professionalization 
of. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Rural teachers—Training. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
High-school teachers—Training ; 
Secondary school teachers—Train- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Improvement of teachers; In-serv- 
ice training; Professional adjust- 
ment service; Professional growth; 
Teacher-service training; Teach- 
ers—Professional study; Teachers 
—Training in service. 
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Professional Books and Reading 1058 

Liveright, A. F. Teacher’s professional li- 
brary. Ed. Outl. 10:222-32. My. ’36. 
See also Pedagogical libraries, 616. 


Teachers’ Meetings 1059 


“Meetings of teachers of a single institu- 
tion; faculty meetings.” Decimal classifica- 
tion. 13th ed. 370-1 

Wagner, C. A. Worth-while teachers’ meet- 
ings. 


Teachers’ Institutes (G) 1060 


“A short training course for the teachers of a 
county or city, designed to meet their most 
immediate needs and to awaken in them a pro- 
fessional spirit.” E. P. Cubberley, State school 
administration. p. 671 


DeLong, L. R. City school institutes in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Professional reading; Reading, 
Professional; Teachers—Profes- 
sional reading. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Faculty meetings; Staff meetings; 
Teachers’ conferences. 


Refer from (See ref.) ‘ 
Institutes, Teachers’; Junior nor- 
mal schools. 


TEACHING 


TEACHING (S) (G) 1063. Refer from (See ref.) 


“The art of stimulating, encouraging, and guid- Pedagogy. 


ing learning.” W. C. Bagley and J. A. H. Keith, 
Introduction to teaching. p. 33 

(For procedures and techniques use the head- 
ing Teaching—Methods, 1075. 

(Also use Study and teaching as a subdivision 
under school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic—Study and 
teaching) ; 

Adams, J. E. Introduction to education and the 
teaching process. 

See also Education as a profession, 257; 
Learning, Psychology of, 775. 


Academic Freedom (G) 1064 Refer from (See ref.) 

Freedom, Academic; Freedom of 
teaching; Indoctrination; Teach- 
ing, Freedom of. 


“The freedom of the teacher or research 
worker to investigate and discuss the problems 
of his science without interference from political 
or ecclesiastical authority, or from the admin- 
istrative officials of the institution in which he 
is employed.” A. O. Lovejoy, in Encyclopaedia 
of the social sciences. v.1, p. 384 


Beale, H. K. Are American teachers free? An 


analysis of the restraints upon the freedom of 
teaching in American schools. 


Lesson Plans 1065 


“Details of the procedure to be followed in 
teaching a lesson; including a statement of the 
objective of the lesson, the assignment, and a 
description of the procedures to be followed 
during the class period.” G. W. Reagan, Funda- 
mentals of teaching. p. 337 

(Also use as a_ subdivision under school 
subjects) 
Mossman, L. C. Changing conceptions relative to 
the planning of lessons. 


Assignments, Lesson 1066 Refer from (See ref.) 
“The function is threefold: to set a defi- Lesson assignments. 
nite task, motivate the accomplishment of 
this task, and give the pupils necessary 


directions for study.” C. W. Odell, in book 
used as illustration. p.3 


Odell, C. W. The assignment of lessons. 


Remedial Teaching (S) 1067 Refer from (See ref.) , 
“Instruction aimed at the elimination of cer- pee Poe Diagnostic 
tain errors and the correction of special de- SancsHon, | Factice exercises. 


fects.” E. A. Lincoln and L. L. Workman, 
Testing and the uses of test results. p. 298 


(Also use as a subdivision under school 


subjects) 
Breuckner, L. J. Diagnostic and remedial teach- 
ing. 
Study 1068 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Study consists of concentrating the mind on md y, moto ob 


the subject in hand, with the purpose of master- 
ing that subject so as to acquire information, 
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Study—C ontinued 


skill in the solution of problems, attitudes, ideals, 
or appreciations.” A. D. Mueller, Teaching in 
secondary schools. p. 180 
(Also use Study and teaching as a sub- 
division under school subjects, e.g. Arithmetic— 
Study and teaching) 
McMurry, F. M. How to study. 


Note-Taking 1069 


Record made of points to be remembered 
in a lecture or reading. Adapted from C. C. 
Crawford, Methods of study. p. 72-9 
Barton, W. A. Outlining as a study pro- 
cedure. : 


Supervised Study (S) 1070 


“The procedure that aims to make each 
pupil self-reliant and efficient in all his 
learning activities by giving him encourage- 
ment, wise guidance, and necessary assist- 
ance.” L. R. Kilzer, in book used as illus- 


tration. p.2 
Kilzer, L. R. Supervised study. 
Themes and Reports (S) 1071 
(Use .for student themes, term papers and 
reports) 


Good, W. R. How to prepare a term report. 
See also Dissertations, Academic, 46. 


Universities and Colleges—Teaching 1072 
Eaton, T. H. College teaching, its rationale. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Outlining. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Directed study; Study, Supervised. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Reports—Preparation; Reports and 
themes; Student themes; Term re- 
ports. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
College teaching. 


TEACHING—METHODS 


TEACHING—METHODS 1075 


“The ways, procedures, and techniques em- 
ployed by teachers.” J. E. Avent, in book used 
as illustration. p. 109 


(For experimental procedures and techniques 
use Experimental methods, 1081) 
Avent, J. E. Excellences and errors in teaching 
methods. 
See also Departmental plan, 21; Kindergarten 
—Methods and manuals, 666; Special education 
group. 


Case Method 1076 


“A method by which specific instances are used 
to develop a new concept.” N. H. Dearborn, 
Introd. to teaching. p. 298 


Fraser, C. E. Case method of instruction. 


Contests 1077 


(Also use the special kinds of contests, e.g. 
Music contests, Public speaking contests) 
Petit, L. H. Study of school contests. Am. Sch. 
Bd. J. 83:27-8-+. D. 731. 


See also Debates and debating, 471. 


Dramatization in Schools 1078 


“The method of having one or more children 
act out a human situation or story in the pres- 
ence of the class in order to vivify the subject 
studied.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.2, p. 366 


Finlay-Johnson, H. Dramatic method of teaching. 


See also Acting, 316; College and school 
drama, 467. 


Children’s Theater 1079 


“A theater in which plays are given for 
child audiences, whether the players are 
children or adults.” W. Ward, Creative 
dramatics. p. 247 


Herts, A. M. Children’s educational theatre. 


Drill 1080 
“The type of teaching that reduces responses 
to an automatic basis.” G. D. Strayer, Prin- 


ciples of teaching. p. 87 


(Also use as a subdivision under school 
subjects, e.g. History—Drill) 


Tormey, T. J. Effect of drill upon the specific 
and the general comprehension of history. (In 
Iowa. University. Doctoral theses in education. 
I, p. 151-82 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Educational methods; Formal 
method; Methods of teaching; 
Teaching—Technique. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Competitions; School contests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dramatization, Method of; Imper- 
sonations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Theater, Children’s. 
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Experimental Methods 1081 


“Based on the needs and interests of the child 
and organized into units of work or pupil enter- 
prises which reproduce or approximate life situa- 
tions.” L. W. Clouser, Educative experiences 
through activity units. p. 3 


(Also use names of plans, e.g. Decroly 
plan) 

Rugg, H. and Shumaker, A. The child-centered 
school. 


Field Work 1082 


“Used in library school curricula to refer to 
extended practical or observation work in libra- 
ries usually outside the territory in which the 
school is located.” Board of education for 
librarianship. Ed. Rec. Supp. no. 4, Ja. 1927 

Reece, E. J. Work-contacts for library-school stu- 
dents. Library Quarterly. 3:170-9. Ap. ’33. 


Group Study Plan 1083 


“A plan providing for alternations of the teach- 
ing-learning process; a _ brief assignment or 
teacher-activity followed by a period of study or 
pupil-activity.” E. R. Maguire, in book used as 
illustration. p. 6 

Maguire, E. R. The group-study plan. 


See also Supervised study, 1070. 


Individual Instruction 1084 


“The teacher’s part in the adaptation of con- 
tent and method to the needs of individual stu- 
ea P. T. Orata in book used as illustration. 
Dp. 

Orata, P. T. Adaptation of subject-matter and 
instruction to individual differences in the ele- 
mentary school. 


See also Curriculum—Differentiation, 240; 
Classification—Students, 171; Honors work, 250; 
puis! teaching, 1067; Tutors and tutoring, 
396. 


Dalton Plan 1085 


“Fundamental principles are freedom, co- 
operation, and budgeting time. The pupil 
works uninterruptedly at a task of his own 
choice. ‘Laboratories’ allow mingling of 
pupils with each other. Latitude is per- 
mitted in budgeting time according to the 
pupil’s own needs.” A. D. Mueller, Teach- 
ing in secondary schools. p. 342 

(Also use names of other plans of indi- 
vidual instruction, e.g. Morrison plan, Win- 
netka plan) 


Parkhurst, H. Education on the Dalton plan. 


Problem Method 1086 


“Teaching by problem solving, a purposeful 
act leading to the elimination of some per- 
plexity through a process of reasoning. Dif- 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Activities, Creative; Activities cur- 
riculum; Activity programs; Ac- 
tivity school; Child-centered 
school; Creative activities; Cre- 
ative education; Education—Ex- 
perimental methods; Educational 
experiments; Experimental educa- 
tion; Experimental school; Func- 
tional education; Modern educa- 
tion; New education; Progressive 
education; Progressive school; 
Self-activity method; Teaching— 
Experimental methods. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Practice work. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Assignments, Differentiated; Dif- 
ferentiated assignments; Educa- 
tion, Individual; Instruction, Indi- 
vidual; Mastery technique; Prog- 
ress ability step plan; Unit plan. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Contract plan; Dalton laboratory 
plan; Multiple assignment plan; 
Task method. 
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fers from project procedure in being a 
mental activity while the latter uses concrete 
materials.” H. B. Wilson and others, Mod- 
ern methods in teaching. p. 93 


(Also use Problems, exercises, etc. as a 
subdivision under school subjects, e.g. Arith- 
metic—Problems, exercises, etc.) 


Walther, E. C. Character of the problem- 
solving method. Balt. B. of Ed. 10:25-8. 
eras 


Project Method 1087 


“Teaching by ‘projects’ or practical units 
of activity of a problematic nature involv- 
ing the use of physical materials.” N. L. 
Bossing, Progressive methods of teaching 
in secondary schools. p. 504 


(Also use Projects as a subdivision un- 
der school subjects, e.g. Geography—Proj- 
ects) 


Hosic, J. F. and Chase, S! E. SBriei guide to 
the project method. 


See also Home projects, 222. 


Laboratory Method 1088 


“A method by which each student is permitted 
to demonstrate the truths he is learning by per- 
sonal experimentation.” E. E. Lindsay and E. O. 
Holland, College and university administration. 


p. 287 


Payne, V. F. Lecture-demonstration and individual 
laboratory methods compared. J. Chem. Ed. 9: 
932-9. My. 732. 


Lecture Method 1089 


“Lecturing or telling as a method of imparting 
information, including formal lectures and spon- 
taneous comments by the teacher.” A. D. 
Mueller, Teaching in secondary schools. p. 134 


Gwinn, C. W. Experimental study of college 
classroom teaching: the question-and-answer 
method versus the lecture method of teaching 
college English. 


See also Lectures and lecturing, 70. 


Lecture-Demonstration Method 1090 


“A modification of the lecture method in 
which experiments are performed before the 
class by the lecturer or his assistants.” E. E. 
Lindsay and E. O. Holland, College and uni- 
versity administration. p. 290 


Downing, E. R. Summary of investigations of 
the demonstration method versus the labor- 
atonyeimetnod. Els och. J. WS s5i-54 F730) 


Monitorial System of Education 1091 


“A system in which large groups of children 
could be instructed by a single teacher with the 
help of the brighter pupils, who were called 
‘monitors.’” A. D. Mueller, Teaching in secon- 
dary schools. p. 317 


Reigart, J. F. Lancasterian system of instruction 
in the schools of New York City. 


Refer from (See ref.) F 
Manipulation as method; Projects. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Experiments, Teaching by. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Direct method. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Demonstration method. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Bell system; Lancasterian system. 
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Objective Method 1092 


“The use of concrete experiences, or sense 
perceptions, as a basis for teaching ideas, con- 
cepts, relations, etc.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 
education. v. 4, p. 525 

Sullivan, E. G. Sullivan system of objective teach- 
ing. 
See also Visual instruction, 1103. 


Excursions 1093 


“Any type of project that lends itself to 
investigation, exploration, and gaining knowl- 
edge by first hand contact with life, individ- 
uals, environment and the world at large.” 
F. F. Gaither, quoted in F. C. Borgeson, 
Elementary school life activities. v.2, p.4 


Alexander, H. Education in the open. Sch. & 
Sec, 6395::60-2: Ja. 9): 732, 


Object-Teaching 1094 


“A scheme of elementary education be- 
ginning with the training of the senses.” 
P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. v. 4, 
DaozS 


Dearborn, N. H. The Oswego movement in 
American education. 


Questioning 1095 
“The question as a method of teaching.” 


A. D. Mueller, Teaching in secondary schools. 
pala 


Stevens, R. The question as a measure of effi- 
ciency in instruction. 


Radio in Education (S) (G) 1096 


“The use of radio to aid the work of schools. 
Include the two general types of educational 
broadcasts: actual lessons in basic school sub- 
jects and the stimulative ‘appreciation’ lessons.” 
H. J. Otto, Elementary school organization and 
administration. p. 88 

Tyson, L. Education tunes in. 
U.S. Office of education. Art of teaching by radio. 


Reading, Supplementary 1097 


“Loosely used to include reading which is out- 
side regular textbooks or specifically required 
references, though some teachers consider all 
references supplementary.” S. E. Davis, Teach- 
ing the elementary curriculum. p. 522 


Good, C. V. Supplementary reading assignment. 


Biography 1098 
“Include biography as useful collateral 
reading: iM ak Stormzand, Progressive 


methods of teaching. p. 39 


Sammis, J. H. Plan for introducing biographi- 


cal material into science courses. J. Chem. 
Ed. 9:900-2. My. ’32. 


Recitation Method 1099 


“By this method groups of students recite to 
an instructor knowledge gained from the text 
and reference books to which he has previously 
referred them.” E. E, Lindsay and E. O. Hol- 
land, College and university administration. p. 282 


Hamilton, S. Purpose, preparation, and methods 
in the recitation. 


EDUCATION 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Sense training. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Field trips; Inspection trips; Jour- 
neys, School; School journeys; 
Trips, School. 


Refer from (See ref.) 3 
Oswego movement; Sense train- 
ing. 


Refer from (See ref.) 2 
Catechetical method; Question and 
answer method. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Radio teaching. 


Refer from (See ref.) ‘ 
Collateral reading; Free reading; 
Outside reading; Supplementary 
reading. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Biographical method. 


TEACHING—METHODS 


Recitations, Socialized 1100 


“Better called ‘socialized discussion’ since 
it is a discussion period with the conduct of 
the period transferred from the teacher to 
the group itself.” M. J. Stormzand, Pro- 
gressive methods of teaching. p. 268 


Robbins, C. L. Socialized recitation. 


Seminar Method 1101 


“Small group of advanced students carrying 
on original investigations under the general 
guidance of their instructor.” P. Monroe, Cy- 
clopedia of education. v. 5, p. 323 


Pechstein, L. A. and others. Cincinnati seminar 
plan. Sch. and Soc. 41:736-9. Je. 1, ’35. 


Travel Study Courses 1102 


Tours for the purpose of study under the 
auspices of educational institutions. Adapted 
from W. H. Lighty, in article used as illustra- 
tion 

Lighty, W. H. Proposed standards for travel 
study. (In National university extension assn. 
Proceedings, 1930. p. 213-21) 


See also Floating universities, 868. 


Visual Instruction (G) 1103 
“The presentation of knowledge to be gained 
through the ‘seeing experience.”” H. J. Otto, 


Elementary school organization and administra- 
tion. p. 85 


Dorris, A. V. Visual instruction in the public 
schools. 


See also Teaching—Aids and devices, 425. 


Lantern Projection 1104 


“The production of a picture or image, 
usually magnified, upon some kind of screen 
or visible plane.” L. Wright, in book used 
as illustration. p. 1 

Wright, L. Optical projection, a treatise on 
the use of the lantern in exhibition and sci- 
entific demonstration. 


See also Lantern slides, 429. 


Moving-Pictures in Education 1105 
“The contribution made by motion-pictures 
to the educational process.” H. Otto, 


Elementary school organization and admin- 
istration. p. 86 


Ellis, D. C. and Thornborough, L. Motion 
pictures in education. 


See also Moving-picture equipment, 405. 


Museums, School 1106 


“Collections developed by the schools to 
make readily accessible to teachers and 
pupils certain kinds of instructional mate- 
rials.” H. J. Otto, Elementary school or- 
ganization and administration. p. 90 


(Include college and university museums) 


Ruthven, A. G. A naturalist in a university 
museum. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Socialized recitations. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Educational tours; Student tours; 
Study tours; Summer cruises; 
Tours, Student. 


Refer from (See ref.) | 
Visual education; Visual-sensory 
instruction. 


Refer from (See ref.) yn 
Magic lantern; Microprojection ; 
Projectors; Stereopticons. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Educational films; Films, Educa- 
tional; Moving pictures—Educa- 
tional films; Teaching films. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Museums, Educational; 
museums; Universities 
leges—Museums. 


School 
and col- 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
(Group heading only) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 1110 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Appraisal; Measurement in educa- 


“Education described in quantitative terms, by oa hae 


means of scales.” W. S. Monroe, Introd. to the 
theory of educational measurements. p. 15 

(The movement in general; i.e. the use of 
measurements for educational purposes. Include 
aims, needs, theories, uses, and dangers. For 
books describing devices for testing, use Tests and 
scales, 1118) 


Lincoln, E. A. Beginnings in educational measure- 
ment. 
McCall, W. A. How to measure in education. 
See also Statistical methods group. 


Accuracy 1111 


“Refers in a general way to freedom from 
error. In educational measurement it has two 
special meanings: correctness of pupils’ respon- 
ses, and freedom from error of test scores and 
other measures.” C. W. Odell, Glossary of 300 
terms used in educational measurement and 
research. p. 7 


Hartmann, G. W. Precision and accuracy. 


Achievement Quotient 1112 Refer from (See ref.) 
“A kind of score which shows the relation- Dem Eee oe Ac- 
ship between a pupil’s actual achievement and complishment ratio; s\chievement 


ratio; Educational quotient; Sub- 


t he sh hieve; d ividi i ; : 5 ; 
what he should achieve; secured by dividing his fect Quotient) Sabie aes 


achievement age by either his mental age or 
his chronological age.” C. W. Odell, Glossary 
of 300 terms used in educational measurement 
and research. p.7 


Franzen, R. H. The accomplishment ratio. 


Educational Age 1113 Refer from (See ref.) 
Achievement age; Age, Educa- 
tional; Attainment age; Pedagogi- 
cal age; Subject age. 


“Almost synonymous with achievement age; 
differs in that it is ordinarily applied only to 
a pupil’s average standing in a number of 
school subjects expressed in terms of an age 
score, whereas achievement age may refer to a 
single subject or the average of several.” C. W. 
Odell, Glossary of 300 terms used in educational 
measurement and research. p. 24 


Denworth, K. M. Effect of length of school at- 
tendance upon mental and educational ages. 


Intelligence Quotient 1114 Refer from (See ref.) 


“An index to an individual’s capacity or Brightness, Degree of. 
brightness; obtained by dividing the mental age 
by the chronological age; I. Q.” J. E. Seyfried, 
Principles and mechanics of research. p: 223 


Inglis, A. J. Inglis intelligence quotient values. 


Mental Age 1115 Refer from (See ref.) : 
“An individual’s intellectual maturity as meas- Age, Mental; Psychological age. 
ured by an intelligence test. Also a person’s 
mental ability expressed in terms of the chrono- 
logical age of an average person of the same 
mental ability.” J. E. Seyfried, Principles and 
mechanics of research. p. 224 
Unger, E. W. and Burr, E. T. Minimum mental 
age levels of accomplishment. 


os 


a 
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Practice Effect in Testing 1116 


“The effect which previous experience with a 
test has on a later trial.” H. A. Greene and 
A. N. Jorgensen, Use and interpretation of ele- 
mentary school tests. p. 521 

Gulick, H. N. Effects of practice in intelligence 
tests. 


Speed 1117 


“Time-rate of motion, change, or progress. In 
learning, one of the measures of progress.” 
H. C. Warren, ed. Dictionary of psychology 

Garrett, H. E. Study of the relation of accuracy 
to speed. 


Tests and Scales (S) (G) 1118 


“A general term used to designate the instru- 
ments used for measuring ability and achieve- 
ment.” E. A. Lincoln and L. L. Workman, Test- 
ing and the uses of test results. p. 300 
(Include evaluation, reliability, and validity. Also 
use Tests and scales as a subdivision under 
school subjects) 


Whipple, G. M. Manual of mental and physical 
tests. 


See also Objective examinations, 442; Teach- 
ers—Rating, 1031. 


Ability Tests 1119 


“Tests of the power to produce; the re- 
sult of training operating on innate capac- 
ity.’ H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, 
Use and interpretation of elementary school 
tests. p.514 


(Also use the kinds of ability, eg. 
Musical ability tests) 


(For tests of mental capacity use Intel- 
ligence tests, 1127; for physical ability tests 
use Health examinations, 547) 


Stenquist, J. L. Measurements of mechanical 
ability. 


Aptitude Tests 1120 


“Tests designed to measure the readi- 
ness for a particular kind of activity.” 
Eas sbincolneand i. 1. Workman, 
Testing and the uses of test results. 
p. 287 


Hull, C. L. Aptitude testing. 
See also Prognosis of success, 174. 


Reading Readiness 1121 


“The predisposition on the part 
of the child to profit from training 
in reading. The result of natural 
aptitude plus certain types of pre- 
liminary exercises and experiences.” 
H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, 
Use and interpretation of elementary 
school tests. p. 522 


Harrison, M. L. Reading readiness. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Norms; Rating scales; Scales and 
tests; Scores, Test; Standard tests; 
Standardized tests; Test scores; 
Testing programs. 


Refer from (See ref.) ; 
Ability—Testing; Capacity tests; 
Mechanical ability tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Mechanical aptitude tests; Prog- 
nostic tests; Scholastic aptitude 
tests; Special ability tests; Talent 
tests. 
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Achievement Tests (S) 1122. Refer from (See ref.) 

Accomplishment tests; Attainment 
tests; Battery of tests; Education- 
al tests; Scholastic tests; Subject- 
matter tests; Subject tests; Teams 
of tests; Test batteries; Tests of 


“Measures a pupil’s knowledge or mastery 
of the subject matter taught in school; what 
he has learned rather than his capacity to 
learn.” C. W. Odell, Glossary of 300 terms 
used in educational measurement and _ re- 


search. p.8 teaching. 
Tyler, R. W. Constructing achievement tests. 
See also Examinations group; Student 
achievements, 181. 
Diagnostic Tests 1123. Refer from (See ref.) 


“Tests which yield detailed informa- Diagnosis; Diagnosis tests. 


tion concerning pupils’ achievement, in 
one or perhaps more relatively restricted 
fields. The primary purpose is to point 
out the specific weaknesses of pupils 
as a basis for remedial instruction.” 
C. W. Odell, Glossary of 300 terms 
used in educational measurement and 
research. p. 22-3 


(Also use Diagnosis as a subdivision 
under school subjects) 
Mellenbruch, P. L. Diagnostic testing in 
a remedial survey. 
See also Remedial teaching, 1067. 


Survey Tests 1124 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A test intended to yield a picture of Composite tests; General survey 


the general achievement in one or in tests. 
several school subjects.” L. W. Webb 
and A. M. Shotwell, Standard tests in 
the elementary school. p. 29 
Wright, W. W. Development and use of 
a composite achievement test. 
Vocabulary Tests 1125 Refer from (See ref.) 


Tests giving lists of words which the Word meaning tests. 


pupil is asked to define, or to choose 
the proper one of several synonyms for 
each. Adapted from C. W. Odell, Edu- 
cational measurement in high school. 


p. 144-5 
Weeks, A. L. Vocabulary information 
test. 
Character Tests 1126 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A test which attempts to measure some Emotional resis Mora ie 
character or personality trait, moral judg- sonality tests; Fsychone sa. my’ 
ment, ethical discrimination, etc.” FE. A. ventory; Tempetatnes?iccta anlar 
Lincoln and L. L. Workman, Testing and oo 
the uses of test results. p. 288 

Furfey, P. H. Tests for the measurement of 
non-intellectual traits. 


Intelligence Tests (S) (G) 1127 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Tests that measure an individual’s capac- Capacity tests; General intelligence 
ity for learning, as contrasted with achieve- tests; Maturity tests; Mental alert- 
ment tests that measure the results of learn- ness tests; Mental tests; Psychom- 


ing.” L. W. Webb and A. M. Shotwell. etry. 
Standard tests in the elementary school. p. 24 


Pintner, R. Intelligence testing: methods and 
results. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


1128 


“Composed of exercises which require 
the subject to react to problems pre- 
sented in the form of concrete objects 
rather than of words.” C. W. Odell, 
Glossary of 300 terms used in educa- 
tional measurement and research. p. 46 


Johnson, O. J. Non-verbal group intel- 
ligence tests for primary pupils. 


Performance Tests 


Form-Board Tests 1129 


“Tests of the performance type 
in which blocks of wood are fitted 
into a board with depressions of 
various sizes and shapes.” E. 
Lincoln and L. L. Workman, Test- 
ing and the uses of test results. 
p. 292 

Skeels, H. M. Study of some factors 
in form board accomplishments of 
pre-school children. 


Psychological Tests 1130 
“Tests of various mental abilities and 
capacities: memory, learning, imagin- 


ation, association, ability to observe and 
report, etc.” C. W. Odell, Educational 
measurement in high school. p. 391 
Garrett, H. E. and Schneck, M. M. R. 
Psychological tests, methods and results. 


Social and Scales 


1131 


“Tests of the ability to get along 
with one’s fellows. One of the three 
types of intelligence postulated by 
Thorndike.” EE. A. Lincoln and L. L: 
Workman, Testing and the uses of test 
results. p. 299 


Hart, H. N. Progress report on a test 
of social attitudes and interests. 


Intelligence—Tests 


Practice Tests 1132 
“Used in two senses: (1) synonymous 
with preliminary test or fore exercise; (2) 


tests in giving pupils practice rather than 
measuring achievements.” C. W. Odell, 
Glossary of 300 terms used in educational 
measurement and research. p. 48 


Egan, E. P. Effect of fore-exercises on test 
reliability. 
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Refer from (See ref.) 
Construction tests; Intelligence 
tests, Non-language; Maze tests; 
Non-language tests; Non-verbal 
tests; Object fitting tests; Panto- 
mime tests; Picture completion 
tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Reasoning tests; Volitional tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 


Social judgment tests; Social tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) _ 
Fore exercises; Preliminary tests. 


THEORIES AND AIMS 
(Group heading only) 


EDUCATION—AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 1137 Refer from (See ref.) 


“The ends to be obtained by education.” P. H. Sees ean Baa 
Hanus, in book used as illustration. pe : Mwctione” ‘Obpekingeatar educations 
ene P. H. Educational aims and educational Purposes ‘of eduction, 

values. 

See also Character education group; Teaching 
groups. 
Culture 1138 


“Knowledge of various activities of life, and 
the ability to engage in those activities without 
friction with others.” A. Good, Sociology and 
education. p. 532 


Wiggam, A. E. Marks of an educated man. 


See also Books and reading, 58; Self- 
education, 83. 


Learning and Scholarship . 1139 Refer from (See ref.) 
Use for books attempting to discover the Scholarship. 
relationship of knowledge to scholarship and 
the ultimate goal of higher education. Adapted 
from N. Foerster, in book used as illustration 
Foerster, N. American scholar; a study in lit- 
terae inhumaniores. 


EDUCATION—PHILOSOPHY 1140 Refer from (See ref.) ; 
“Appraisal of the relative values in education.” ee ee as pen 
M. Demiashkevich, in book used as illustration. ciples; Philosophy of education; 
p. 27 Principles of education; Theories 


: : of education. 
Adams, J. Evolution of educational theory. 


Demiashkevich, M. Introduction to the philosophy 
of education. 


See also Education—History group; Psychol- 
ogy, Educational, group. 


Dualism 1141 


“The metaphysical doctrine that body and 
mind, spirit and matter, are separate and in- 
commensurable realities.” J. M. Fletcher, Psy- 
chology in education. p. 503 


Lovejoy, A. O. Revolt against dualism. 


Evolution 1142 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Doctrine of the derivation or descent, with Darwinism; Derivation. 
modifications, of all existing species, genera, 
orders, classes, etc., of animals and plants, from 
a few simple forms of life.” Century dictionary 
(Include educational implications) 


Evolution in the light of modern knowledge; a 
collective work. 


Experience 1143 


“The ensemble of modifications produced by 
life, i.e. by the functioning of mental and physi- 
cal powers, in the adaptability, insight, and 
foresight of an individual and of the species 
as a whole.” M. Demiashkevich, Introd. to the 
philosophy of education. p. 167 


(For experience as a philosophic method 
use Empiricism, 1148) 


Leary, D. B. Living and learning, a philosophy 
of education. 
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Free Will and Determinism 1144 


“As related to education, determinism is the 
conviction that the influence of education is 
very narrowly circumscribed by traits or capaci- 
ties which, for each individual, are both innate 
and in themselves practically unmodified by ex- 
perience or training.” W. C. Bagley, in book 
used as illustration. p. 11 


Bagley, W. C. Determinism in education. 


Idealism 1145 


“Philosphy which holds that reality is of the 
nature of mind.” W. E. Hocking, Types of 
philosophy. p. 247 

Horne, H. H. Idealism in education. 


Individualism 1146 


The view that attaches greater importance to 
individual units than to the whole which they 
constitute. Adapted from A. D. Lindsay, in 
Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. v.7 


Dewey, J. Individualism old and new. 


Knowledge, Theory of 1147 


“The study of the origin, nature, and validity 
of knowledge.” J. M. Fletcher, Psychology in 
education. p. 504 


Aaron, R. I. Nature of knowing. 


Empiricism 1148 


“The doctrine which holds that all knowl- 
edge is derived from experience. Opposed 
to rationalism, which holds that reason alone 
can achieve knowledge.” J. M. Fletcher, 
Psychology in education. p. 504 


Dewey, J. Experience and nature. 


Phenomenalism 1149 


“Theory that the world as it is cannot 
be known, but only the impressions it makes 
on the mind.’ H. H. Horne, Democratic 
philosophy of education. p. 407 

Husserl, E. Ideas; general introduction to 
pure phenomenology. 


Rationalism 1150 


“Finds all knowledge based upon rational 
thought.” W. Windelband, Introd. to phi- 
losophy. p. 177 

Lecky, W. E. H. History of the rise and 
influence of the spirit of rationalism in 
Europe. 


Mind and Body 1151 


(Relationship other than functional of mind 
and body. For functional relations use Psy- 
chology, Physiological, 734.) 

Westenberger, E. J. Study of the influence of 


physical defects upon intelligence and achieve- 
ment. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Determinism, Educational; Educa- 
tional determinism; Freedom of 
will; Necessitarianism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Epistemology. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Intellectualism. 


Refer from (See ref.) mrt 
Epiphenomenon; _ Interactionism ; 
Parallelism, Psychophysical. 
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Monism 1152 


“Theory that there is but one ultimate reality.” 
M. Demiashkevich, Introd. to the philosophy of 
education. p. 48 


Reiser, O. L. Creative monism. 


Naturalism 1153 


“The philosophy which takes nature as the 
whole of reality, excluding whatever is super- 
natural or other-worldly.” W. E. Hocking, Types 
of philosophy. p. 43 

O’Connell, G. Naturalism in American education. 


Materialism 1154 


“The philosophical doctrine that all reality 
is expressible in terms of matter and 
energy.” J. M. Fletcher, Psychology in edu- 
cation. p. 507 


Lange, F. A. History of materialism and 
criticism of its present importance. 


Positivism 1155 


“The name applied by Comte to his own 
philosophy, and characterizing, negatively, its 
freedom from all speculative elements; and 
affirmatively, its basis in the methods and 
results of the hierarchy of the positive sci- 
ences, i.e. mathematics, physics, etc.” J. M. 
Baldwin, ed. Dictionary of philosophy and 
psychology 

Harris, M. S. The positive philosophy of 
Auguste Comte. 


Pluralism 1156 


“The belief that the universe consists of more 
than one or two fundamental realities.’ M. 
Demiashkevich, Introd. to the philosophy of edu- 
cation. p. 60 


(The opposite of monism, q.v.) 


Richardson, C. A. Spiritual pluralism and recent 
philosophy. 


Pragmatism 1157 


“The doctrine that the whole ‘meaning’ of a 
conception expresses itself in practical, i.e. 
particular or concrete, consequences.” W. James, 
in Baldwin, J. M. Dictionary of philosophy and 
psychology 

Pratt, J. B. What is pragmatism? 


Realism 1158 


“Doctrine that reality exists apart from its 
presentation to, or conception by, consciousness. 
Opposed to idealism, q.v.” J. M. Baldwin, ed. 
Dictionary of philosophy and psychology 

Bosanquet, B. Distinction between mind and its 
objects. 


Recapitulation Theory 1159 


“A theory by which the individual repeats in 
body and in mind the history of the race.” 
W. E. Chancellor, Theory of motives, ideals 
and values in education. p. 24 


Davidson, P. E. Recapitulation theory and human 
infancy. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Energism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Multiplism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Instrumentalism. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Culture epochs theory. 


Ve eee 


THEORIES AND AIMS 


Skepticism 1160 


“The doctrine according to which the human 
mind is incapable of attaining to any degree of 
certainty relative to the ultimate reality.” M. 
Demiashkevich, Introd. to the philosophy of edu- 
cation. p. 58 


Campbell, C. A. Scepticism and construction. 
See also Belief and doubt, 793. 


Transcendentalism 1161 


“The belief in the validity of a priori knowl- 
edge.” J. M. Fletcher, Psychology in educa- 
tion. p. 511 

“In a loose sense, any philosophy which 
emphasizes the intuitive, spiritual and super- 
sensuous; any mode of thought which is aggres- 
sively non-empirical or anti-empirical.” J. : 
Baldwin, ed. Dictionary of philosophy and psy- 
chology 

Birven, H. C. Immanuel Kants transzendentale 
deduktion. 


Utopias, Educational 1162 


(Theories of education set forth in imaginary 
commonwealths. ) 


Masso, G. Education in Utopias. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (S) (G) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(See also the Professional education group.) 


1165 


“That part of the experiences of any individual 
whereby he learns successfully to carry on any 
gainful occupation. In a narrower sense it is 
the series of controlled and organized experiences 
used to train any person or persons for any given 
employment.” C. A. Prosser, in book used as 
illustration. p. 4 


Prosser, C. A. and Allen, C. R. Vocational edu- 
cation in a democracy. 


See also Education—Special types group; Vo- 
cational guidance, 525. 


Agricultural Education (G) 1166 


“That form of vocational education which is 
designed to fit for the vocations connected. with 
the tillage of the soil, the care of domestic 
animals, forestry, and other wage-earning or 
productive work on the farm.” C. H. Johnston, 
Junior-senior high school administration. p. 74 


(Use for comprehensive treatises on educa- 
tion in agriculture; for works dealing with 
methods of instruction use Agriculture—Study 
and teaching.) 


True, A. C. History of agricultural education in 
thes Gems: 


See also Agricultural experiment stations, 
846; Rural adult education, 79; Veterinary edu- 
cation, 687. 


Agricultural Colleges (G) 1167 


“History, description, and statistics of the 
colleges.” L.C. Subject headings 


(Include colleges maintained by universities) 


Jarvis, C. D. American agricultural colleges: 
a study of their organization. 


Forestry Schools and Education (G) 1168 


“Training of men to handle forest proper- 


ties.” P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of education. 
v.2, p. 634 
(Include departments in universities. Also 
use names of specific institutions) 
Graves, H. S. Forest education. 
Business Education (S) (G) 1169 


“That form of vocational education which is 
designed to fit for any kind of clerical duty 
connected with the operation of commercial 
establishments.” C. H. Johnston, Junior-senior 
high school administration. p. 74-5 


Also use names 
subjects, Bookkeeping, 


(Include high school courses. 
of commercial school 
Shorthand, etc.) 


Kitson, H. D. ed. Commercial education in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education, Vocational; Occupa- 
tional training; Schools, Vocation- 
al; Vocational schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Agricultural part-time education; 
Agricultural schools; Agriculture, 
Vocational; County agricultural 
schools; Part-time education, Ag- 
ricultural; Vocational agriculture. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Colleges of agriculture. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Forestry education; 
schools. 


Ranger 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Clerical education; Clerical work 
—Training; Commercial education; 
Education for business; Merchan- 
dising; Office work—Training. 
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Business and Education 1170 


(The relation and attitude of business 
toward general education and instruction in 
its own field.) 


Capper, A. Why business needs education. 
Sch. Life. 18:108. F. 733. 


Business Schools (G) 1171 


(Include colleges maintained by universi- 
ties, schools of commerce of collegiate rank 
and private business schools) 

Marshall, L. C. ed. The collegiate school of 
business. 


Files and Filing (Documents) lay /72 


“Filing is the systematic handling of rec- 
ords so that they may be quickly found 
again.” B. M. Weeks, in book used as il- 
lustration. p. 3 


Weeks, B. M. How to file and index. 


Salesmen and Salesmanship 1173 


Include training in the activities of the 
salesman, knowledge of the product, market- 
ing methods, etc. Adapted from H. C. Link, 
Education and industry. p. 224 


Ferris, E. E. Developing sales personality. 


Secretarial Training 1174 


Schools and courses designed to equip 
for secretarial positions. Adapted from 


C. H. Johnston, Junior-senior high school : 


administration. p. 74-5 
McNamara, E. J. Secretarial training. 


Civil Service (G) 175 


“Include training for the national service— 
administrative, professional, and scientific serv- 
ices.” M. B. Lambie, in book used as illustra- 
tion, Pp. ili 

Conference on university training for the national 
service, University of Minnesota, 1931. Uni- 
versity training for the national service. 


See also Civil service—Examinations, 440. 


Diplomatic and Consular Service 1176 


(Include training for foreign service ) 


Satow, Sir E. M. Guide to diplomatic prac- 
tice. 


Industrial Education (S) (G) 1177 


“Definite, intensive training for productive 
work in some industry, as that of the pattern 
maker, machinist, carpenter, tailor, etc.” F. G. 
Bonser and L. C. Mossman, Industrial arts for 
elementary schools. p. 5-6 


(Also use names of trades,.e.g. Pattern- 
making, Printing, Sheet-metal work) 

(For training in the mechanic arts as a pre- 
liminary to engineering education use Technical 
education, 690) 


Hall, H. S. Trade training in school and plant. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Commercial education and busi- 
ness; Education and business. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Business colleges; Colleges of 
commerce; Commercial schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Filing systems. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Clerks (Salesmen) ; Salesmanship ; 
Selling. 


Refer from (See ref.) } 
Private secretaries ; Secretaries, 
Private. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Public service. 


Refer from (See ref.) . ; 
Consular service; Foreign service. 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Education, Industrial; Mechanical 
education; Trade education. 
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Cooperative Education (S) (G) 1178 Refer from (See ref.) 


“A definite cooperative arrangement be- ee len ioe a plan; oo 
tween the educational institution and one qteereas ee: Bitehbus ae 
or more industrial plants, by which the Tadustial eR Coonan ? 
theoretical instruction is given by the in- Shieides rane Sho Syd schoo 
stitution and the practical experience is Sia nia rae P , 
given by the industries; and both are co- y pian: 
ordinated in a systematic and progressive 
educational program.” W. T. Bawden, in 
book used as illustration. p. 1 


“May be considered a part-time school 
because the student divides his time between 
school and shop, and works for wages. The 
distinction is that here he is regarded as a 
student at work rather than as a worker at 
school” “C." A. Prossér) and')€. R.A llent 
Vocational education in a democracy. p. 225 


Bawden, W. T. The cooperative school. 


Employees—Training 1179 Refer from (See ref.) 
“Education of men and women in indus- Factories—Training departments ; 
trial and commercial enterprises for their Factory schools; Plant schools. 


work and at their work. It is not general 
or cultural, and aims to teach only those 
subjects conducive to greater return to the 
employer.” N. Peffer, in book used as il- 
lustration. p.1, 4-5 


Peffer, N. Educational experiments in indus- 
try. 


Apprentices (G) 1180 


“Young men or boys learning a trade 
who lived for a term of years in the 
home of a ‘master workman.’ Accord- 
ing to the indenture or agreement the 
apprentice received no financial remun- 
eration.” R. W. Kelly, Training indus- 
trial workers. p. 44 


Douglas, P. H.’ American apprenticeship 
and industrial education. 


Corporation Schools 1181 Refer from (See ref.) 


“School maintained by a business con- Company schools. 


cern, quite independent of outside con- 
trol, for the purpose of fitting new 
employees for efficient service or for 
the further training of older employees.” 
A. J. Beatty, in book used as illustra- 
tion. p. 43-4 


Beatty, A. J. Corporation schools. 


Foremen—Training 1182 Refer from (See ref.) 


“Foremanship training is the attempt Foremanship classes. 

to prepare individuals for discharging 
effectively the responsibilities of the 
foreman’s job as_ supervisor, manager, 
and trainer, and to aid those already em- 
ployed as foremen to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities more effectively.” H. Die- 
mer, in book used as illustration. p. 20 


Diemer, H. Foremanship training. 
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Industry and Education 1183 


The attitude and relation of industry to 
general and industrial education. _ Adapted 
from H. C. Link, Education and industry 

Dooley, C. R. Manufacturers’ viewpoint of 
industrial education. 


National education association. Proceedings, 
1912. 


Job Analysis 1184 


“Consists of breaking up a job into its 
component elements to determine the exact 
steps in the process of training for that job.” 


H. Harap, Technique of curriculum making. 
p. 260 


Jones, W. B. Job analysis and curriculum 
construction in the metal trades industry. 


Job Instruction Sheets 1185 


“A general term applied to written or 
printed instructions, usually issued in loose- 
leaf form. Job sheets, operation sheets, in- 
formation sheets, and lesson sheets are spe- 
cial forms.” R. W. Selvidge, in book used 
as illustration. p.8 


Selvidge, R. W. Individual instruction sheets ; 
how to write and how to use them. 


Part-Time Education 1186 


“Education for persons over 14 years of 
age who have entered upon employment and 
are released, during regular working hours, 
for instruction purposes.” U.S. Federal 
board for vocational education, Trade and 
industrial education. p. 67 


(Include schools or classes giving instruc- 
tion in the trade in which the person is 
employed, i.e. trade extension part-time edu- 
cation; and in trades other than the one in 
which the person is employed but for which 
he wishes to fit himself, ie. trade prepara- 
tory part-time education. For schools and 
classes intended primarily to extend general 
education, use Continuation schools, 863) 


“Differs from Cooperative education, 1178, 
where the student gains his practical 
training in the factory or shop. Part-time 
education is for employed young people; 
that is, the worker goes to school.” C. A. 
Prosser and C. R. Allen, Vocational educa- 
tion in a democracy. p. 231 


U.S. Federal board for vocational education. 


Part-time trade and industrial education. 
(Bulletin no. 19) 


Trade Schools (G) 1187 


“Full-time schools, public and _ private, 
answering the demand for training in ‘spe- 
cific skill.’” R. W. Kelly, Training indus- 
trial workers. p. 69 


(Also use the kinds of schools, e.g. 
Textile schools) 
US. Federal board for vocational education. 
Directory of trade and industrial schools. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Education and industry. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Occupational analysis; Trade anal- 
ysis. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Information sheets; Instruction 
sheets; Job sheets; Lesson sheets ; 
Operation sheets; Work sheets. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Dull-season classes; Part-time 
schools; Trade extension schools 
(Part-time); Trade preparatory 
schools (Part-time) 


Refer from (See ref.) : 
Artisan schools; Industrial schools. 
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Trade Tests 1188 


“A test designed to measure proficiency 
in a given trade or vocation.” E. A. Lincoln 
and L. L. Workman, Testing and the uses 
of test results. p. 301 


Toops, H. A. Trade tests in education. 


Janitors—Training 1189 


“Schools in which janitors are taught to work 
efficiently, and new materials and machines are 
demonstrated.” A. P. Hill and C. W. Bursch, 
in Modern school administration, ed. by Almack. 


p. 98 
Womrath, G. F. and Helm, L. C. Minneapolis 
janitor-engineer training school. (Jn National 


assn. of public school business officials. Pro- 
ceedings, 1935. p. 166-81) 


Vocational Rehabilitation 1190 


“The rendering of a physically handicapped 
person fit to engage in a remunerative occupa- 
tion.” U.S. Federal board for vocational edu- 
cation, in book used as illustration. p. 2 

U.S. Federal board for vocational education. Or- 
ganization and administration of a state program 
of vocational rehabilitation. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Proficiency tests. 


Refer from (See ref.) 
Disabled—Rehabilitation, etc.; Re- 
habilitation of the disabled; 
Soldiers, Disabled—Education. 


In the following index numbers refer to su 
phrases marked with the symbol ° are used as su 


list. 


Abbey schools, 290 
Abilities, Correlation of, 777 
Abilities, Special, 766 
Ability®, 774, 785 
——Lestings. 1119 

Ability grouping, 171 
Ability tests, 1119 
Abnormal children, 197 
—Education, 936 
Abnormal psychology, 724 
Absence from school, 164 
Absences, 164 
—Teachers, 1025 
Absent-mindedness, 776 
Abstraction®, 791 
Academic costumes, 993 
Academic degrees, 44 
Academic dissertations, 46 
Academic freedom, 1064 
Academic tenure, 1038 
Academies (Learned societies), 


888 
Academies (Secondary educa- 
tion), 260 


Academies, Courtly, 295 
Accelerated children, 201 
—Education, 939 
Acceleration, 176 
Accident prevention, 593 
Accidents®, 594 
—First aid, 564 
—Prevention®, 593 
Accomplishment quotient, 1112 
Accomplishment ratio, 1112 
Accomplishment tests, 1122 
Accounting, School, 504 
Accredited high schools, 261 
‘Accredited library schools, 684 
‘Accredited normal schools, 266 
A GA secondary schools, 
2 
Accredited teachers colleges, 266 
Accredited universities and col- 
leges, 267 
Accrediting, 36 
Accuracy, 1111 
Achievement, Prediction of, 174 
Achievement age, 1113 
‘Achievement quotient, 1112 
Achievement ratio, 1112 
Achievement tests, 1122 
a tests for teachers, 
1 
Achievements, Student, 181 
Acoustics, Architectural, 98 
Acting®, 316 
Activities, Creative, 1081 
Activities, Extra-curricular, 456 
Activities curriculum, 1081 
Activity analysis, 239 
Activity periods, 517 
Activity programs, 1081 
Activity school, 1081 
Adaptability (Psychology)°, 702 
Adaptation, 702 
Adjustment, Social, 521 
Adjustment, Student, 514 
Adjustment classes, 955 
Adjustment rooms, 955 
Adjustments to individual dif- 
ferences, 240, 936 
Administration buildings, 96 
Administration of colleges, 42 
Administration of libraries, 627 
Administration of schools, 1 
—Student participation, 35 
—Teacher participation, 6 
Administrators, 371, 378, 379, 524 
Admission age, 167 
Admission requirements, 53 
Adolescents, 186 
Adult education, 56 
Adult schools, 56 


INDEX 


Advanced credits, 20 

Advertising—Libraries®, 641 

—Schools®, 803 

Advertising art, 319 

Advisers and counselors, 523 

Advisory periods, 517 

Aeronautic education, 317 

Aeronautiecs—Study and teach- 
ing, 317 

Aesthetics, 327 

Afflicted children, 203, 206, 212 

After-images®, 747 

After school guidance, 514 

After-sensations®, 747 

Age®, 163 

Age, Anatomical, 544 

Age, Educational, 1113 

Age, Mental, 1115 

Age, Physical, 544, 545 

Age, Physiological, 545 

Age, School, 167 

Age-grade-progress, 175 

Age-height-weight tables, 547 

Agencies, Teachers’ employ- 
ment, 1020 

Agricultural clubs, 881 

Agricultural colleges®, 1167 

Agricultural education®, 1166 

Agricultural evening schools, 80 

Agricultural experiment sta- 
tions®, 846 

Agricultural extension work, 81 

Agricultural part-time educa- 
tion, 1166 

Agricultural schools, 1166 

Agricultural societies®, 878 

Agriculture—Study and teach- 
ing®, 1166 

Agriculture, Vocational, 1166 

Agriculture teachers, 389 

Aids in teaching, 425 

Aims of education, 1137 

Air conditioning’, 113 

Air pollution, 573 

ee ee effect®, 

Aliens—Education, 66 

All year schools, 32 

Almonry schools, 282 

Alterations—School buildings, 91 

Alternate-response tests, 443 

Alternating plan, 23 

Alternative tests, 443 

Altruism®, 136 

Alumni, 989 

Alumni education, 57 

Alumni institutes, 57 

Alumni university, 57 

Amateur journalism’, 483 

Aments, 203 

American Indians—Education, 


913 
American lyceum, 71 
‘American students ‘in foreign 


countries, 986 
Americanization®, 67 
Amplifiers of sound, 422 
Amusements?®, 477, 658 
Anaemic children, 206 
Analogies tests, 445 
Analogy’, 798 
Analysis techniques, 239 
Anatomical age, 544 
Ancient education, 278 
Anemic children, 206 
—Education, 953 
Anger’, 767 
Animal intelligence’, 732 
Animal magnetism®, 718 
Animal psychology, 732 
Animals—Protection, 137 
Animals, Treatment of°, 137 
Anniversaries, 659 


bject headings, not to pages. 
bject headings in the Library of Congress 


Terms and 


Annual reports, 807 

Annuals, Student, 483 

Annuities—Teachers, 1027 

Antioch plan, 1178 

Antipathies and prejudices®, 704 

Antonyms tests, 450 

Apparatus, 41 

Apparatus, Electric, 402 

Apparatus, Laboratory, 403 

“anv er wilies Physical education, 

Apparatus, Scientific, 420 

Apperception®, 788 

Appliances, Electric, 402 

Applications for position’, 526 

Applied art, 332 

Applied psychology, 734 

Appointment—Teachers, 1029 

Appointment bureaus—Teach- 
ers, 1020 

Appraisal, 1110 

Apprehension, 787 

Apprentice classes, Library, 684 

Apprentice teachers, 1053 

Apprentices’, 1180 

Aptitude tests, 1120 

Aptitudes, 766 

Aquariums’, 426 

Arbor day®, 659 

Architects®, 97 

Architectural acoustics®, 98 

Architectural drawing’, 326 

Architectural education, 679 

Architectural libraries, 615 

Architectural schools, 680 

Architecture’, 329 

—Study and teaching’, 679 

Architecture, College, 123 

Architecture, Library, 636 

Architecture, School, 91 

Argumentation, 471 

Arithmetic average, 961 

Arithmetic mean, 961 

Army schools, 339 

Arrested development, 203 

Art—Study and teaching’, 318 

Art, Applied, 332 

Art, Commercial, 319 

Art education, 318 

Art galleries and museums’®, 73 

Art in the classroom, 650 

Art museums, 73 

Art rooms, 100 

Art schools®, 322 

Art societies®, 878 

Art supervisors, 39 

Articulation (Education), 7 

Artisan schools, 1187 

Arts and crafts, 332 

Asocial children, 212 

Assemblies, 459 

Assembly rooms, 99 

Assignments, Differentiated, 
1084 

Assignments, Lesson, 1066 

Assimilation, 788 

Association (Psychology), 792 

Association of ideas®, 792 

Association tests, 449 

Associational living, 521 

Associations, 878 

Associations, Education, 884 

Asylums?®, 944 

Athletic clubs®, 881 

Athletic coaches, 390 

Athletic directors, 390, 465 

Athletic fields, 128 

Athletics®, 460 

—Track and field, 461 

Athletics, Intercollegiate, 462 

‘Athletics, Interscholastic, 462 

‘Athletics, Intramural. 463 

Athletics for girls, 464 


174 


Athletics for women, 464 
Attainment age, 1113 
Attainment tests, 1122 
Attendance, 164 
Attendance, Compulsory, 166 
Attendance age, 167 
Attendance officers, 165 
Attention’, 776 

Attitude (Psychology)°, 703 
Atypical children, 197 
—Education, 936 
Auditorium activities, 459 
Auditoriums, 99 
—Equipment, 413 
Autosuggestion, 760 
Auxiliary activities, 456 
Auxiliary classes, 954 
Averages, 960 

Aversions, 704 
Aviation—Teaching, 317 
Aviation schools, 317 
Avocational education, 56 
Avocations, 477 

Awards, 655 


Baccalaureate addresses’, 17 

Backward children, 198 

—Education, 937 

Baltimore plan, 240 

Bands (Music)°, 473 

Bands, School, 473 

Banks, School, 157 

Baseball°, 460 

Basic English°, 69 

Basket-ball°, 460 

Basketry, 332 

Baths’, 557 

Baths, Shower, 117 

Battery of tests, 442, 1122 

Beauty, 327 

Behavior, 705 

Behavior clinics, 921 

Behaviorism (Psychology)°, 706 

Belief and doubt?, 793 

Bell system, 1091 

Bells®, 402 

Benefactions, 500 

Bequests, 501, 643 

Best-answer tests, 449 

Bias, 704 

Bible—Study°, 819 

Bible in the schools°, 838 

Bible schools, 827 

Bible stories°, 671 

Bible study, 819 

Bible vacation schools, 828 

Bilingualism, 8 

Biographical method, 1098 

Biography’, 1098 

Biological laboratories°, 108 

—Equipment and supplies, 403 

Bishops’ schools, 284 

Black death®, 306 

Blackboard drawing’, 650 

Blackboards, 414 

Blind®, 207 

—Education, 946 

—Libraries and books, 947 

aeghie aes J and writing systems?°, 
948 

—Schools, 946 

—Writing systems, 948 

Blind, Books for the°, 947 

Blind, Libraries for the°, 947 

Blind-deaf°, 208 

—Education, 949 

—Schools, 949 

Boarding-schools°, 866 

Boards of education, 9 

Boards of regents, 52 

Body, Care of, 556 

Body mechanics, 577 

Bond issues, 499 

Bond publicity campaigns, 803 

Bonds, School, 499 

Book clubs°, 889 

Book lists, 59 

Bookkeeping°?, 1169 

Books and reading°®, 58 

—Students, 478 

Books for children, 607 

Bookstores—Universities and 
colleges, 43 

Boy scouts®, 880 


INDEX 


Boys’, 187 

—Societies and clubs’°, 879 

Boys’ books and reading, 607 

Boys’ clubs, 879 

Boys’ schools, 861 

Braille system, 948 

Brain’°, 740 

Branch libraries, 639 

Bright children, 201 

—Education, 939 

Brightness, Degree of, 1114 

Brother-sister relationships, 708 

Budget’, 493 

Budgets, Time, 241 

Building codes, 92 

Building costs, 496 

Building custodians, 15 

Building plans, 93 

Building principals, 378 

Building regulations, 92 

Building scores, 95 

Building standards, 95 

Building surveys, 91 

Buildings—Rating, 95 

—Score cards, 95 

—Standards, 95 

—Universities and colleges, 123 

Buildings, Library, 636 

Buildings, School, 91 

Bulletin boards, 415 

Bulletins, 25 

Bulletins, Library, 637 

Bureaus of research, 850 

Burgh schools, 281 

Burgher schools, 281 

Buses, School, 30 

Business, Choice of, 525 

Business administration—Uni- 
versities and colleges, 42 

Business administration of 
schools, 10 

Business and education, 1170 

Business colleges, 1171 

Business education®, 1169 

Business management of 
schools, 10 

Business managers, 10 

Pueinese reports and records, 
807 

Business schools, 1171 

Busy work, 675 

Buying®’, 11 


Cadet teachers, 1053 

Cafeterias, 1000 

Calendars—Universities and col- 
leges, 31 

Callisthenics®, 586 

Cambridge plan, 240 

Camp-fire girls°®, 886 

Camp schools. 479 

Campaign publicity, 803 

Camping®, 479 

Camps, Military training, 341 

Camps and camping, 479 

Campus, 129 

Canon law’. 283 

Capacity, 774 

Capacity tests, 1119. 1127 

Caps and gowns, 993 

Cardboard construction, 666 

Cardiac cases, 206 

Careers, 527 

Carnegie units. 20 

Case method. 1076 

Case work. 919 

Cataloging®. 628 

Catalogs’, 26 

Catalogs, Card°, 628 

Catalogs, Dictionary’. 628 

Catalogs, Library®, 628 

Catechetical method, 1095 

Catechetical schools, 287 

Catechumenal schools, 287 

Cathedral schools, 284 i 

Catholic. See Roman Catholic 

Cause and effect tests, 449 

Celebrations, 659 

Census, School, 170 

Central tendency, 
960 

Centralized schools, 872 

Certainty, 793 


Measures of, 


Certificate plan of admission, 53 
Certification, 1022 

Chalk-talks°, 70 

Chance errors, 966 

Chancellors, 371 

Chancellors’ schools, 284 
Chantry schools, 285 

Chapel exercises, 841 

Chapels’°, 124 

Chaplains, College, 840 
Character’, 139 

Character education, 135 
Character tests°®, 1126 

phates. systems (Libraries)°, 


Charity schools®, 862 
Charts®, 427 
Chautauquas®, 62 
Cheating, 150 

Check groups, 852 
Cheers’, 994 

Chemical apparatus®, 420 
Chemical laboratories°, 108 
Chicken-pox®, 536 

Child accounting, 161 

—Records, 162 

Child care, 535 

Child development, 707 

Child guidance, 514, 707 

Child guidance clinics, 921 
Child guidance departments, 514 
Child health, 535 

Child hygiene, 535 

Child labor, 922 

Child protection, 920 

Child psychology, 707 

Child study°, 707 

Child training, 135, 707 

Child welfare, 920 
Child-centered school, 1081 
Child-placing, 920 
Children’, 185 

—Care and hygiene’, 535 
ee eee protection, 


—Clothing, 558 
—Diseases®, 536 
—Education, 258 
~—Employment?®, 922 
—Hospitals and asylums’®, 923 
—Management?, 651 
—Nutrition®, 537 
—Protection, 920 
—Religion, 751 
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—Education, 936 
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Children, Backward, 198 
—Education, 937 
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—Education, 950 
Children, Delinquent, 202 
—Education, 940 
Children, Exceptional, 197 
—Education, 936 
Children, Foreign, 194, 213 
Children, Gifted, 201 
—Education, 939 
Children, Handicapped, 206 
Children, Incorrigible, 202 
Children, Kindergarten, 192 
Children, Negro, 190 
Children, Nursery school, 191 
Children, Overweight, 211 
Children, Precocious, 201 
Children, Preschool, 191 
Children, Problem, 212 
Children, Retarded, 198 
Children, School, 193 
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Children, Talented, 201 
Children, Underprivileged, 920 
Children, Unstable, 212 
Children’s books, 607 
Children’s clothes, 558 
Children’s courts, 928 
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Children’s institutions, 923 
Children’s interests, 779 
Children’s librarians, 373 
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Children’s pageants, 470 

Children’s plays®, 468 
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Children’s theater, 1079 

Chivalric education, 286 

Chivalry®, 286 

Choice of college, 267 

Choice of profession, 525 

Choir schools, 345 

Choral music, 348 

Choral reading, 360 

Choral singing, 348 

Choral societies®, 474 

Choral speaking’, 360 

Choral unions, 474 

Choregraphy, 587 

Choreography, 587 

Chorie speech, 360 

Choristers’ schools (Middle 
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Chorus singing, 348 
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Christian education, 818 

Christian education, Early, 287 
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Church and college®, 821 

Church and education®, 820 

Church boards of education, 823 

Church colleges, 822 

Church education boards, 823 

Church libraries, 613 

Church plays, 837 

Church schools®, 824 

Ciceronianism®, 294 
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Cincinnati plan, 1178 

Cinema, 482 

Circumstances, External, 753 

Citizenship education, 898 

City boards of education, 9 

City colleges, 274 

City normal schools and teach- 
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City school administration, 2 

City schools, 869 

City superintendents, 380 

City systems, 2 

City universities, 274 

Civic education, 898 

Civil engineering’, 690 

Civil service®, 1175 
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Class periods, 656 

Class size, 648 

Class songs, 1013 
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Classes, Size of, 648 
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Classification—Students, 171 

Classification tests, 449 

Classroom decorations, 650 

Classroom libraries, 620 

Classroom management, 649 

Classroom teachers, 383 

Classroom visitation, 37 
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Cleaning—School buildings, 14 
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Clergy—Education, 693 

Clerical education, 1169 
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Clerks (Salesmen), 1173 

Clinical psychology, 724 
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Clinics, School, 550 

Clocks, Electric °, 402 
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Codes of ethics, 144 
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College and school journalism’, 
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College athletics, 460 

College bookstores, 43 

College buildings, 123 

College bulletins, 25 

College catalogs, 26 

College chapel services, 841 
College chapels, 124 

College cheers, 994 

College colors, 48 
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College credits, 20 

College deans, 524 

College degrees, 44 

College education, 264 
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College faculties, 384 
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College graduates, 989 
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College hygiene, 573 

College instructors, 384 

College librarians, 374 

College libraries, 609 
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College plays, 467 

College presidents, 371 
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College settlements, 929 
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College women, 365 
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Colleges for women, 366 
Colleges of agriculture, 1167 
Colleges of commerce, 1171 
Colleges of education, 266, 1045 
Colleges of liberal arts, 268 
Collegiate church schools, 288 
Satin education of women, 
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Color’, 323 
Colors, College, 48 
Commencement sermons, 17 
Commencements, 16 
Commercial art, 319 
Commercial education, 1169 
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ness, 1170 
Commercial schools, 1171 
Commercial teachers, 389 
Commissioners, School, 9 
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Common school funds, 498 
Common schools, 869 
Communicable diseases, 539 
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Community and teachers, 218 
Community centers®, 219 
Community co-operation, 218 
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Company schools, 1181 
Comparative education, 256 
Comparative psychology, 732 
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Compensating errors, 966 
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Completion tests, 446 
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Comprehensive examinations, 
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Compulsory education, 166 
Compulsory school age, 167 
Concentration, 776 
Concentration of schools, 872 
Concentration requirement, 249 
Concepts, 795 
Concerts’, 63 
Conditional promotions, 177 
Conditioned reflexes, 749 
Conditioned responses, 749 
Conduct, 140 
Conduct clinies, 921 
Conference method, 250 
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Corporal punishment?®, 653 
Corporation schools, 1181 
Corpulent children, 211 
Correctional education, 940 
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Corrective teaching, 1067 
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County libraries, 610 
County normal schools, 266 
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County system, 
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Courses of study, 237 

Court schools, 295 
Courtesy®, 522 

Courtly academies, 295 
Courtly education, 295 
Courts, Children’s, 928 
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Creative dramatics, 467 
Creative education, 1081 
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Crime and education, 904 
Criminal psychology, 756 
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Crippled children, 209 
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Cripples®, 209 
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Cross education, 786 
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—Variables, 242 
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Curves of learning, 973 
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Declamation, 361 
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Demonstration method, 1090 
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Developmental psychology, 701 
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Diagnosis tests, 1123 
Diagnostic education, 1067 
Diagnostic tests, 1123 
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Furniture, School, 413 

Fusion of school subjects, 236 


Galin-Paris-Chevé method (Mu- 
sic)°, 349 

Galleries, 73 

Galvanic reflexes, 745 

Games?, 481 

Games, Corrective, 590 

Games, Olympic, 466 

Games, Psychology of, 783 

Ganglia, Nervous, 739 

Gangs (Boys), 187 

Gardening, Landscape, 328 

Gardens, School, 224 

Gary plan, 23 

General intelligence tests, 1127 

General survey courses, 253 

General survey tests, 1124 

Generalization, 786 

Genetic psychology, 701 

Genius’, 205 

Gentry—Education, 295 

Geographic distribution of stu- 
dents, 1009 

German gymnastics, 586 

Germicides, 540 

Gestalt (Psychology)°, 712 

Gifted children, 201 

—Education, 939 

Gifted students, 991 

Gifts (Kindergarten), 666 

Gifts and bequests, 501, 643 

Gild schools, 289 

Gilds°®, 289 

Girl scouts®, 887 


Girls°®, 188 

—Education, 362 

—Physical education, 591 
—Societies and clubs°, 885 
Girls’ books and reading, 607 
Girls’ camps, 479 

Girls’ clubs, 885 

Girls’ schools, 864 

Glands, Ductless°®, 735 

Glee clubs, 475 

Globes°, 428 

Governesses, 386 

Government, School, 1 
Government, Student, 35 
Government and education, 906 
Government and libraries, 624 
Government libraries, 612 
Gowns, Academic, 993 

ae placement of material, 


Grade-progress, 175 

Grade schools, 259, 869 

Grade unit costs, 505 

Graded schools, 994 

Grades, Assignment to, 171 

Grading and marking (Stu- 
dents)°, 810 

Grading systems, 810 

Graduate degrees, 44 

Graduate schools, 269 

Graduate students, 988 

Graduate work, 265 

Graduates, 989 

Graduates, Women, 365 

Graduation, 16 

Graduation requirements, 54 

Graduation with honors, 991 

Grammar schools, 869 

Grea schools (Elementary), 


Grammar schools (English), 870 

Graphic methods®, 971 

Graphs, 971 

Greek education, 279 

Greek letter societies°®, 486 

Greek letter societies (Honor- 
ary), 487 

Grounds, School, 127 

Group consciousness, 755 

Group leaders, 759 

Group plan, Cooperative, 19 

Group psychology, 755 

Group study plan, 1083 

Grouping, Homogeneous, 171 

Grouping by ability, 171 

Growth, Mental, 765 

Growth, Physical, 543 

Guidance programs, 514 

Guilds. See Gilds 

Gymnasiums?°, 107 

—Equipment and supplies, 411 

Gymnastics°®, 586 

Gymnastics, Corrective, 590 

Gymnastics, Medical°, 590 

Gymnastics, Orthopedic, 590 

Gymnastics, Remedial, 590 


Habit°, 768 
Half-day sessions, 656 
Halls of residence, 995 
Hallvcipeuoas and illusions?®, 
727 
Hand washing, 549 
Hand work, 666 
Handbooks, 27 
Handbooks, Student, 483 
Handedness, 738 
Handicapped children, 206 
—Education, 945 
Handicraft°, 332 
Handwriting—Reversals, 199 
Happiness®, 149 
Hard-of-hearing, 210 
Hazing’, 998 
Headmasters, 378 
Heads of departments, 38 
Health—Children, 535 
—Students, 579 
—Teachers, 580 
—Women, 581 
Health, Public, 563 
Health demonstrations, 585 
Health education, 585 
Health examinations, 547 


Health habits, 585 

Health instruction, 585 

Health officers, 546 

Health plays, 585 

Health programs, 585 

Health projects, 585 

Health record forms, 570 

Health schools, 953 

Health service, 546 

Health service rooms, 550 

Health standards, 549 

Health stories, 585 

Health supervision, 546, 573 

Health surveys, 565 

Heating—School buildings, 113 

Heating standards, 113 

Hectograph®’, 401 

Height, 543 

Height-weight tables, 547 

Heredity®, 754 

Heritage, 754 

Hi-Y club, 893 

High school athletics, 460 

High school credits, 20 

High school fraternities, 486 

High school girls, 992 

High school graduates, 989 

High school honor societies, 487 

High school libraries, 620 

High school papers, 483 

High school principals, 378 

High school students, 985 

—PExpenditures, 1008 

—Health and hygiene, 579 

High school students, Negro, 990 

High school teachers, 383 

—Training, 1056 

High schools’, 261 

—Administration, 1 

—Credits, 20 

—Curricula’, 234 

—Departments, 38 

—Entrance requirements, 53 

—Graduation requirements, 54 

—Rules and regulations, 29 

—Standards, 36 

High schools, Rural, 874 

Higher education, 264 

—Teacher training, 1046 

aaa education and church, 
2 

Histograms, 971 

Historical museums?®, 72 

Historical societies®, 888 

History teachers, 383 

Hobbies, 477 

Holding power, 164 

Holidays’, 659 

Home’, 663 

Home and school, 220 

ogee and school associations, 
223 

Home cards, 812 

Home credits, 221 

Home demonstration work, 81 

Home economics cottages, 336 

Home econ erDI SS departments, 
33 

Home economics education, 333 

Home economics for boys, 334 

Home economics laboratories, 
335 

Home economics practice 
houses, 336 

Home economics schools, 333 

Home education, 64, 83, 663 

Home life, Education for, 909 

Home management houses, 336 

Home projects, 222 

Home report cards, 812 

Home rooms, 517 

Home-school leagues, 223 

Home teachers, 225 

on ores School credit for, 


Homogeneous grouping, 171 
Honesty®. 150 

Honor pupils, 201 

Honor rolls. 655 

Honor societies, 487 

Honor students, 991 

Honor svstem, 35 
Honorary degrees, 45 
Honorary fraternities, 487 
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Honors—Universities and col- 
leges, 991 

Honors as incentives, 655 

Honors courses, 250 

Honors work, 250 

Hoods, Academic, 993 

Hormic psychology, 701 

Hospital libraries’, 600 

Hospitals®, 566 

Hospitals, Children’s, 923 

Hours, School, 656 

House decoration’, 337 

House furnishing, 337 

Household arts laboratories, 335 

Household economics. See 
Home economics 

Houses, Practice (Home eco- 
nomics), 336 

Housing—Students, 995 

—Teachers, 1019 

Human psychology, 701 

Human relations, 144, 521 

Humane education, 137 

Humane societies, 138 

Humanism’, 296 

Humanistic education, 296 

Humanities, 235 

Humidity, 578 

Hydrocephalics, 203 

Hygiene—Study and teachins®, 
585 

Hygiene, Child, 535 

Hygiene, Educational, 573 

Hygiene, Mental, 562 

Hygiene, Personal, 556 

Hygiene, Public’, 563 

Hygiene, School, 573 

Hygiene, Social, 596 

Hygiene of instruction, 573 

Hypnosis, 718 

Hypnotism’, 718 

Hysteria®, 724 


Idealism®’, 1145 

Ideals, 151 

Ideas, 790 

Ideas, Association of, 792 

Ideas, Fixed, 726 

Ideational types, 769 

Identical elements, Theory of, 
786 

Idiosyncrasies, 771 

Idiots, 203 

Illiteracy’, 910 

Tliness of children, 536 

Illness of women, 582 

Illusions, 727 

Imagery types, 769 

Images and imagery, 769 

Imagination’, 769 

Imbeciles, 203 

Imitation’, 770 

Immigrant education, 66 

Immigrants in the U.S.—Educa- 
tion, 66 

Impersonations, 1078 

Impressions (Psychology), 746 

Improvement, Rate of, 973 

Improvement of teachers, 1057 

In-service training, 1057 

Inattention, 776 

Incentives, 782 

Income, School, 498 

Inecorrigible children, 202 

—Education, 940 

Independent schools, 865 

Independent study plan, 250 

Indeterminate statement, 444 

Index numbers, 975 

Indians of North America— 
Education’, 913 

Indifference, 779 

Individual differences, 771 

—Adjustments, 240, 936 

Individual instruction, 1084 

Individual plan, 250 

Individual psychology, 771 

Individualism’, 1146 

Individuality®, 771 

Indoctrination, 1064 

Induction, 797 

Industrial arts education, 331 

Industrial education, 1177 
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Industrial education, 
tive, 1173 
Industrial museums, 72 
industrial psychology, 733 
Industrial research, 85a 
Industrial schools, 1187 
Industrial schools (tunglish), 942 
Industry and education, 1183 
Infant care, 538 
Infant education, 662 
Infant schools, 664 
Infants’, 189 
—Care and hygiene®, 538 
—Diseases®, 536 
—Nutrition®’, 537 
—Psychology, 707 
Infectious diseases, 539 
Inference, 797 
Inferiority complexes, 728 
Infirmaries, 566 
Informal tests, 442 
Information sheets, 1185 
Inheritance (Biology), 754 
Inhibition®, 729 
Injuries—First aid, 564 
Innervation, 739 
Inoculation, Vaccine, 555 
Inquiry forms, 849 
Insignia’, 48 
Insistent ideas, 726 
Inspection of schools, 37 
Inspection trips, 1093 
Inspectors, 37 
Instinct’, 713 
Institutes, Farmers’, 79 
Institutes, Mechanics’, 88 
Institutes, People’s, 78 
Institutes, Teachers’, 1060 
Instruction, Hygiene of, 573 
Instruction, Individual, 1084 
Instruction costs, 494 
Instruction sheets, 1185 
Instructional materials, 234, 425 
Instructional tests, 442 
Instructors, 383, 384 
Instrumentalism, 1157 
Instruments, Drawing, 417 
Instruments, Musical, 408, 409 
Instruments, Scientific, 420 
Insurance, Fire°®, 495 
Integrated curriculum, 236 
Integration (Psychology), 736 
Integration of studies, 236 
Intellect®, 774 
Intellectualism, 1150 
Intelligence, 774 
Intelligence of animals, 732 
Intelligence quotient, 1114 
Intelligence tests, 1127 
Intelligence tests, Non- 
language, 1128 
Interactionism, 1151 
Interchange of librarians, 375 
Interchange of students, 1012 
Interchange of teachers, 1035 
Intercollegiate athletics, 462 
Interest (Psychology)°, 779 
Interior decoration, 337 
Interlibrary loans®, 631 
Intermediate high schools, 262 
International clubs, 882 
International cooperation’, 900 
International education, 899 
International exchange of stu- 
dents, 1012 
International exchange of teach- 
ers, 1035 
Internationalism, 900 
Interscholastic athletics, 462 
Inter-school athletics, 462 
Interviewing’, 518 
Interviews, 518 
Intramural athletics, 463 
Introspective psychology, 701 
Intuition (Psychology)°, 714 
Inventories°, 809 
Trritability®, 737 
Isolation, 236 : 
Tsolation (Segregation), 568 


Coopera- 


Janitors®, 15 
—Training, 1189 : 
Jansenists—Education, 302 
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Jealousy®, 152 
Jesuits—Education®’, 300 
Jews—Education®, 820 

Job analysis, 1184 

Job counseling, 525 

Job instruction sheets, 1185 
Job sheets, 1185 

Journalism, Amateur, 483 
Journeys, School, 1093 
Judgment (Logic)°, 796 
Junior civic organizations, 901 
Junior college instructors, 384 
Junior college libraries, 609 
Junior college presidents, 371 
Junior colleges®, 270 
—Administration, 42 
—Curricula®, 249 

—Entrance requirements, 53 
Junior high schools®, 262 
Junior normal schools, 1060 
Junior police, 593 

Junior republics®, 901 

Junior safety councils, 593 
Junior-senior high schools, 261 
Juvenile courts’, 928 

Juvenile delinquency®, 757 
Juvenile literature, 607 


Kindergarten®, 665 J 

—Equipment and supplies, 413 

—Gifts, 666 

—Methods and manuals’, 666 

—Music®, 668 i 

Kindergarten children, 192 

Kindergarten education—Teach- 
er training, 1050 

Kindergarten songs, 669 

Kindergarten teachers, 387 

—Training, 1050 : 

Kindergarten training schools, 
1050 

Kindergartners, 387 

Kindness to animals, 137 

Knighthood, Education for, 286 

Knightly academies, 295 

Knowledge, Theory of°, 1147 


Labor and laboring classes— 
Education’, 87 

Labor education, 87 

Labor schools and colleges, 87 

Laboratories’, 108 : 

—Equipment and supplies, 403 

Laboratory experience in teach- 
ing, 1053 

Laboratory fees, 502 

Laboratory method, 1088 

Laboratory schools, 1051 

Laboratory supplies, 403 

Laggards, 198 

Laneasterian system, 1091 

Land-grant colleges, 271 

Land grants for education, 508 

Landscape gardening’, 328 

Lantern projection’, 1104 

Lantern slides®, 429 

Latrines, 119 

Laundries, 109 

Lavatories, 115 

Law—Study and’ teaching’, 682 

Law, Canon, 283 

Law schools®, 683 

Laws, Educational, 907 

Laws, Library, 626 

Laws, School, 907 

Leadership®, 759 - 

Learned institutions and soci- 
eties®, 888 

Learned societies, 888 

Learning, Psychology of°, 775 

Learning, Rate of, 973 

Learning and scholarship®, 1139° 

Learning curves, 973 

Learning units, 248 

Leaves of absence, 1025 

ee -method, 

Lecture method, 1089 

Lectures and lecturing®, 70 

ba and  right-handedness°, 

Legacies°, 501, 643 

Legal education, 682 
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Legal status—Teachers, 1032 
Legislation. See Laws 
Leisure’, 911 
Length of class periods, 656 
Length of school day, 656 
nee of service—Teachers, 
Length of term, 31 
Lesson assignments, 1066 
Lesson plans, 1065 
Lesson sheets, 1185 
Lettering’, 320 
Letters of 
1030 
Liberal arts colleges, 268 
Liberal education, 256 
Liberty of speech®, 997 
Librarians®, 372 
—Training, 684 
Librarians, Children’s, 373 
Librarians, College, 374 
Librarians, Exchange of, 375 
Librarians, Interchange of°, 375 
Librarians, Negro, 377 
Librarians, School, 376 
Librarians, University, 374 
Libraries®, 605 
—Administration, 627 
—Branches, delivery 
elerrnGog 
—Catalogs, 628 
—Charging systems, 630 
—Children’s departments, 606 
—Circulation, loans®, 629 
—Departments, 632 
—Equipment, 404 
—Finance, 642 
—Gifts, legacies®, 643 
—Instruction in use, 622 
—Order dept.°, 632 
—Organization, 627 
—Readers’ advisory service, 58 
—Reference dept.°, 632 
—State aid, 624 
—Statistics, 645 
—Trustees’, 634 
Libraries, Children’s’, 606 
Libraries, Church, 613 
Libraries, College, 609 
Libraries, County°’, 610 
Libraries, Depository’, 611 
Libraries, Educational, 616 
Libraries, Governmental, 
ministrative, etc.°, 612 
Libraries, Monastic, 617 
Libraries, Parish®, 613 
Libraries, Pedagogical, 616 
Libraries, Private°, 614 
Libraries, Rental°, 619 
Libraries, Rural, 610 
Libraries, School, 620 
Libraries, Special°, 615 
Libraries, State, 612 
Libraries, Teachers’, 616 
Libraries, Teaching use of, 622 
Libraries, Traveling’, 640 
Libraries, University°®, 609 
Libraries and foreign popula- 
tion®, 623 
Libraries and readers®, 621 
Libraries and schools®, 226 
Libraries and state°, 624 
Libraries for Negroes, 618 
Libraries for the blind, 947 
Library administration®, 627 
Library advertising, 641 
Library architecture’, 636 
Library associations’, 890 
Library buildings, 636 
Library bulletins®, 637 
Library catalogs, 628 
Library commissions’, 625 
Library conferences?’, 883 
Library economy, 644 bed 
panier equipment and supplies, 
40 
Library exhibits®, 804. 
Library extension’, 638. 
Library finance’, 642 
Library instruction, 622 
Library legislation®, 626 
game ed rules and regulations?®, 


recommendation, 


stations, 


ad- 


Sacre schools and training®, 


Library science’, 644 

Library societies, 890 

Library statistics®, 645 
Library study halls, 122 
Library supplies, 404 

Library training, 684 

Library trustees, 634 
Licensing of teachers, 1022 
Lies, 158 

Life age, 163 

Life certification, 1022 
Lighting—School buildings, 110 
Lip reading, 952 

Lisping, 214 

Literacy, 910 

Literary societies’, 488 

Little schools of Port Royal, 302 
Living expenses—Students, 1008 
Load, Student, 1006 

Load, Teaching, 1037 

Loan funds, 1005 

Localization of functions, 740 
Location of school building, 94 
Lockers, 418 

Loud speaking apparatus, 422 
Loyalty°®, 153 

Lunch rooms, School, 999 
Lunches, School, 572 
Lyceums’, 71 

Lying, 158 


Magazines, School, 483 
Magic lantern, 1104 
mit) akon buildings, 
Maintenance of plant, 14 

Major subject, 249 

Maladjusted students, 212, 514 
Malnutrition of children, 537 
Management, Classroom, 649 
Management, Library, 627 
Management, School, 10 
Mandatory school subjects, 247 
Manipulation as method, 1087 
Manners, 522 

Mannheim plan, 240 

Manual arts education, 331 
Manual dexterity, 785 

Manual training®, 331 

Manuals and handbooks, 27 
Maps’, 430 

Marches and drills, 588 

Marking systems, 810 

Marks, Students’, 811 

Married students, 992 

Married women as teachers, 398 
Masters’ degrees, 44 ; 
Mastery technique, 1084 
Matched groups, 852 

Matching tests, 448 
Materialism®, 1154 

Materials of instruction, 234, 425 
Matriculation, 173 
Maturity tests, 1127 

Maze tests, 1128 

Meals, School, 572 

Mean, 961 

Meaning (Psychology)°, 715 
Measurement in education, i110 
Mechanic arts education, 331 ; 
Mechanical ability tests, 1119 
Bacar int aids to education, 
Mechanical aptitude tests, 1120 
Mechanical drawing’, 326 
Mechanical education, 1177 
Mechanics’ institutes°, 88 
Median, 962 

Medical colleges®, 686 

Medical education, 685 

Medical examinations, 547 
Medical gymnastics, 590 
Medical inspection, 547 

Medical psychology, 724 
Medical schools, 686 

Medical service, 546 

Medical tests, 547 
Medicine—Research, 845 
—Study and teaching?, 685 
Medieval education. 281 
Medieval universities, 281, 312 | 
Meetings, Educational, 883 


Méloplaste method, 349 
Mempership, School, 173 
Memory’, 780 

Mental ability, 774 
Mental adaptation, 702 
Mental age, 1llo 
Mental alertness tests, 1127 
Mental culture, 786 
Mental defectives, 203 
Mental development, 765 
Mental differences, 771 
Mental discipline®, 786 
Mental fatigue, 778 
Mental growth, 765 
Mental healing’, 730 
Mental hygiene, 562 
Mental imagery, 769 
Mental overwork, 576 
Mental pathology, 724 
Mental philosophy, 701 
Mental physiology and hygiene’, 


Mental suggestion®, 760 

Mental telepathy, 722 

Mental tests°, 1127 

Mental traits, 139 

Mentally deficient, 203 

—Education, 943 

Mentally retarded, 198 

Mentally superior, 201, 991 

Merchandising, 1169 

Merit systems, Students’, 35 

Mesmerism’, 718 

Metapsychology, 716 

Methods of teaching, 1075 

Microcephalics, 203 

Microprojection, 1104 

Microscope and microscopy’, 421 

Midscore, 962 

Mid-year promotions, 177 

Migrant problem, 187 

Military drill, 340 

Military education®, 339 

Military schools, 339 

Military training, 339 

Military training camps®, 341 

Millinery®, 333 

Mimeograph’, 401 

Mimicry, 770 

Mind, 774 

Mind and body®, 1151 

Mind-reading’, 719 

Mind set, 703 

Minimum essentials, 238 

ing schools and education®, 
69 

Ministerial education, 693 

Mirror writing®, 199 

Mission schools, 825 

Missionary education, 836 

Mixed-relations tests, 445 

Mobs?, 758 

Mode, 963 

Model lessons, 1048 

Model schools, 1051 

Modeling’, 332 

Modern education, 1081 

Modern language teachers, 383 

ey 
20 

Monastic libraries®, 617 

Monastic schools, 290 

Mongols, 203 

Monism®, 1152 

Monitorial system of education®, 


1091 
Montessori method of educa- 
tion’, 667 


Moon system, 948 
Moonlight schools, 65 
Moral defectives, 202 
—Education, 940 
Moral disarmament, 899 
Moral education®, 135 
Moral tests, 1126 
Morale’, 519 
Morality, 144 
Morbid psychology, 724 
Morning exercises, 459 
Morons, 203 
Morrison plan, 1085 
Motion pictures. 
pictures 


See Moving- 
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Motivation, 781 

Motives, 782 

Motor ability tests, 547 

Motor education, 586 

Motor learning, 586 

Mountain schools, 871 

Movement, Psychology of, 785 

Moving-picture equipment, 405 

Moving-picture films, 406 

Moving-pictures’, 482 

—Educational films, 1105 

Moving-pictures in education®, 
1105 

Moving schools, 311 

Multiple-answer tests, 449 

Multiple assignment plan, 1085 

Multiple-choice tests, 449 

Multiple correlation, 964 

Multiple factor analysis, 967 

Multiplism, 1156 

Municipal administration of 
schools, 2 

Municipal colleges, 274 

Municipal normal schools and 
teachers colleges, 266 

Municipal playgrounds, 229 

Municipal universities, 274 

Muscle-reading, 719 

Museum supplies, 407 

Museums’®, 72 

—Equipment and supplies, 407 

Museums, Art, 

Museums, Children’s, 228 

Museums, Educational, 1106 

Museums, School, 1106 

Museums, Traveling, 74 

Museums and schools, 227 

i a a ey and study’, 
342 

—Kindergartens, 668 

—Psychology®, 701 

Music, Community, 343 

Music contests, 1077 

Music education, 342 

Music in schools, 472 

Music in universities and col- 
leges®, 472 

Music rooms, 100 

Music school settlements, 345 

Music schools and conservator- 
ies, 345 

Music supervisors, 39 

Musical ability tests, 1119 

Musical declamation®, 350 

Musical dictation®, 351 

Musical education, 342 

Musical instruments®, 408 

Musical instruments (Mechani- 
eal)°, 409 

Musical organizations, 472 

Musical rhythm, 346 

Mysticism®, 291 

Mythomania, 158 


Narcotic habit°, 598 

Narcotics, 598 

Natatoria, 118 

National aid for education, 507 

Reriopal education association, 

National holidays, 659 

National research council, 848 

National university for the U.S. 
(proposed), 272 

Nationalism, 902 

Nationalities of students, 1009 

Native races—Education, 912 

Native tendencies, 713 

Naturalism, 1153 

Nautical education, 354 

Nautical training schools°, 355 

Naval academies, 357 

Naval education’, 357 

Naval schools, 357 

Navigation, Training in, 354 

Necessitarianism, 1144 

Negative correlation, 964 

Negro children, 190 

Negro librarians, 377 

Negro schools and colleges, 915 

Negro students, 990 

Negro teachers, 388 
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Negroes—Hducation®, 914 

—Libraries, 618 

—Segregation, 915 

Neighborhood and school, 218 

Neigborhood houses, 929 

Nerves’, 741 

Nervous children, 212 

Nervous system®, 739 

Neen handicapped children, 
1 

Neurasthenia’, 724 

Neurons, 741 

Neurotic children, 212 

New education, 1081 

New England—Education— 
History, 310 

New-type examinations, 442 

New York point system, 948 

Newspapers’, 805 

Newspapers and periodicals, 
Student, 483 

Newswriting, Amateur, 483 

Night schools, 65 

Nobles—Education, 295 

Nomadism, 212 

Nonattendance, 164 

Neos speaking children, 
13 

Non-language tests, 1128 

Non-promotion, 178 

Non-promotions—Students, 179 

Non-verbal tests, 1128 

Noon hour, 657 

Normal school libraries, 616 

Normal schools and teachers 
colleges, 266 

—Administration, 42 

—Curricula, 234 

—Entrance requirements, 53 

—Faculties, 384 

—Finance, 510 

—Presidents, 371 

—Research, 845 

—Standards, 36 

Normal training classes—High 
schools, 1043 

Norms, 1118 

Note-taking’, 1069 

Nunnery schools, 831 

Nursery rhymes®, 672 

Nursery school children, 191 

Nursery school teachers, 387 

—Training, 1050 

Nursery schools’, 664 

Nurses, Public health, 567 

Nurses, School, 552 

Nurses and nursing—Training, 
688 

Nurses’ rooms, 550 

Nurses’ training schools, 688 

Nursing education, 688 

Nutrition of children, 537, 571 


Object fitting tests, 1128 
Object-teaching?®, 1094 
Objective examinations, 442 
Objective method, 1092 
Objective psychology, 706 
Objectives of education, 1137 
Objectivism, 706 

Obligation, 142 

Observation of teaching, 1052 
Observation schools, 1051 
Observatories®, 125 
Obsessions, 726 

Occupation, Choice of, 525 
Occupational analysis, 1184 
Occupational information, 527 
Occupational preference, 525 
Occupational training, 1165 
Occupations’, 527 

Ocular classes, 954 

Office appliances, 413 

Office procedure in schools, 12 
Office work—Training, 1169 
Ogives, 972 

Old-age provision, 1027 
Olympic games®, 466 
One-room schools, 871 
One-teacher schools, 871 
Only child, 707 

Open-air schools®, 953 
Open-forums, 75 
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Open-window classes, 953 

Opening exercises, 459 

Operation sheets, 1185 

Opportunity classes, 955 

Opportunity schools, 76 

Opposites tests, 450 

Optimism’, 154 

Optional subjects, 242 

Oral composition, 361 

Oratory®, 361 

Orchestras, 476 

Order in the school, 651 

Organismic psychology, 712 

Organization, Library, 627 

Organization, School, 1 

Organizations, 878 

Orientation (Architecture)°, 111 

Orientation (Education), 514 

Orientation courses, 520 

Orphanages, 925 

geet and orphan asylums?°, 
92 

Orthopedic defectives, 209 

Orthopedic gymnastics, 590 

Orthopedic schools, 950 

Oswego movement, 1094 

Outdoor classes and schools, 953 

Outlining, 1069 

Outside reading, 1097 

Outside work and credit, 20 

Over-age, 178 

Over-age children, 198 

Overgrown children, 211 

Overpressure (Education)°, 576 

Overstudy, 576 

Overweight children, 211 


Package libraries®, 640 

Pageants®, 470 

Paidology, 707 

Painting’, 329 

Panel discussions, 75 

Pantomime tests, 1128 

Paper cutting, 666 

Paper work°®, 666 

Parallel-course plans, 240 

Parallel-group method, 851 

Parallelism, Psychophysical, 
1 
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Student societies, 485 

Student strikes, 1007 

Student teaching, 1053 
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Student tours, 1102 
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Students, Women, 992 
Students and politics, 1010 
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Students’ handbooks, 483 
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Students’ societies®, 485 
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Study, 1068 
Study, Method of°, 1068 
Study, Supervised, 1070 
Study clubs, 881 
Study guides, 435 
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Study periods, 656 
Study tours, 1102 
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Summer sessions, 33 
Summer vacations, 34 
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Surveys, School, 853 
Surveys, Social, 930 
Suspensions, 654, 1023 
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